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PREFACE 


Labor’s voice in the Cabinet is recorded in the history of 
the Department of Labor from its origin to the present. This 
volume concentrates on eight of the almost thirty years of the 
Department’s existence, although its origins are here traced 
back to 1886. Among the bureaus within the Department, the 
oldest dates from 1884. 

This volume stops with the year 1921 because that year 
marked the end of one phase in the Department’s growth and 
the beginning of another. In general up to 1921 the Depart¬ 
ment made progress. Its leaders tried to fulfill the ideals set 
up for it by the long line of labor leaders who had struggled 
for fifty years to obtain a labor member in the cabinet. After 
1921 there was a gradual decline of the Department’s useful¬ 
ness and influence in the labor movement—a decline which 
continued until 1933 when the Department showed signs of 
resurgent influence. 

This volume is divided into five parts. Part One includes a 
history of the struggle of labor leaders and others for the 
establishment of the Department. Part Two traces the origin 
and the activities of the various bureaus within the Depart¬ 
ment (except the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covered in Part 
One). Part Three includes the war period—in many respects 
the climax of the story because during these few months a 
glimpse was obtained of what a Department of Labor should 
be, and because this was the first time in American history 
that a unified war labor program had been instituted. That 
program is of particular interest today when the nation is try¬ 
ing to evolve another unified labor program on a vastly greater 
scale. Part Four deals with the reconstruction and with the 
return of the Department to its pre-war status. In Part Five 
are set forth a few conclusions drawn from the historical 
survey. 
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PREFACE 


In the writing of this my first venture in publication two 
persons besides my wife assisted beyond measure. Professor 
Allan Nevins of Columbia University acted as my guide and 
mentor, reading the manuscript in whole at least twice, and 
further reviewing the several parts. He has been extremely 
generous of his time and most encouraging with his advice and 
criticism. Miss Laura Thompson, librarian of the Department 
of Labor also read parts of the manuscript. She has been the 
source of many helpful leads which have enriched my research. 
At various places in the book I have indicated my indebtedness 
to her; only out of deference to her wishes have I omitted more 
of such notes. 

Footnotes scattered through the book and a selected bibli¬ 
ography indicate how much I have relied on and how much 
I am indebted to the work of authors, librarians, public officials, 
and publicists. At the appropriate places I have mentioned my 
special obligation for the help I received from Mrs. Alice 
Thatcher Post, the widow of Assistant Secretary of Labor Post 
and to Mr. Hugh Reid, Post’s private secretary during part of 
his tenure in the Department. Both answered my requests for 
information at considerable length. Mrs. Post graciously sent 
me those parts from her husband’s manuscript autobiography 
which related to his eight years as assistant secretary. Mr. W. 
W. Husband of the Immigration Bureau and Dr. Royal Meeker 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics were also kind enough to 
send me their impressions of certain phases of the Department’s 
work during the period covered by this volume. 

Dr. George Becker, my colleague at City College, read the 
manuscript for style and form. He made numerous helpful 
suggestions. Dr. Donald H. Alden, another City College col¬ 
league, also assisted me in improving the style and form of 
parts of the manuscript. The librarians of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, especially those of the Social Sciences Depart¬ 
ment, of the University of California at Los Angeles Library, 
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of the Department of Labor Library and of the National 
Archives were extremely patient with the many demands I 
made upon them. Miss Gladys Green, librarian of the Los 
Angeles City College assisted me in obtaining books from other 
libraries whenever I was unable to obtain them locally. 

Mr. and Mrs. V. P. Maher, my wife’s parents have provided 
moral encouragement and financial assistance which made pos¬ 
sible the publication of this book. My wife should be listed on 
the title page of this volume in some capacity, for she has spent 
many long hours in various libraries following leads, checking 
items, copying long passages, typing parts of the manuscript, 
general editing and indexing. 
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PART ONE 


THE ORIGINS 




CHAPTER I 


EARLY AGITATION FOR A DEPART¬ 
MENT OF LABOR 

Agitation for a department of labor began soon after the 
close of the Civil War and continued until its establishment on 
March 4, 1913. Looking back at the movement, we find three 
periods are recognizable: the first, corresponding with the life 
of the National Labor Union; the second, with the life of the 
Industrial Brotherhood and the apogee of the Knights of 
Labor; and 1 the third, with the rise and triumph of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor. In each period the agitation for a 
department was carried on by the leaders of the dominant 
labor group. 

Among the influences which help explain the origin of the 
movement for a department of labor were the industrial revo¬ 
lution, the rise of modern trade unionism and the formation 
of a national organization, the political-mindedness of labor 
leaders, the agitation for departments of agriculture and com¬ 
merce, and Prussia’s policy toward labor. The industrial revo¬ 
lution which was fast being completed by the end of the Civil 
War reduced the importance of the individual worker, forcing 
him to seek assistance in organization and from the govern¬ 
ment. In his writings in 1872 John Fincher described two of 
the most significant industrial changes, namely, the specializa¬ 
tion of functions and the gap between the employer and em¬ 
ployees. He wrote: 

Still within the recognition of grey-headed machinists and black¬ 
smiths (are) the days when a machinist was a compound of handi¬ 
work, a kind of cross between a millwright and a white-smith, a 
fitter, finisher, locksmith, and so forth... 

A marked difference had come over the employers during the 
same time. In the early days of mechanism in this country... 
the employer was head man; he knew his men personally; he 
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instructed his apprentices and kept a general supervision of the 
business. By that means every workman knew his employer, and 
if aught went astray, there was no circumlocution office to go 
through to have an understanding about it... 1 

To these two changes must be added a third, the extension 
of the area of competition, made possible by the development 
of the railroads. This competition compelled manufacturers 
“ to reduce their margin of profits to the lowest possible stan¬ 
dard, that they might go into the market below all others.” 2 
The result was the employment of more apprentices, the intro¬ 
duction of cheap immigrant labor, and the use of labor-saving 
machinery. 

Modern trade unionism had its origins in the post Civil War 
period. The causes which had brought about the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the economic life of the nation also brought about the 
nationalization of labor unions. For the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the movement, national unions were able to survive 
the devastating effects of depressions and lost strikes. Of the 
numerous national trade unions organized in the fifties only a 
handful, including the molders, the machinists and blacksmiths, 
and the typographers, survived the depression of 1857 and the 
severe unemployment at the outbreak of the Civil War. 3 At 
first, the Civil War accelerated the disintegration of trade 
unionism because of the enlistment of workers in the army. 
But after the first two years, the unions regained their strength 
and began to make greater strides. Many of the national unions 
of modern.times were founded during the sixties. 4 

1 J. R. Commons and Associates, History of Labor in the United States 
(New York, 1918), II, 8. John Fincher was next to Sylvis the outstanding 
labor leader of the period. 

2 Ibid., p. 6, quoting William H. Sylvis, see also ibid., p. 44 and Isaac 
Lippincott, Economic Development of the United States (New York, 1927), 
2nd edition, pp. 544-5. 

3 Commons, op. cit., II, 10. 

4 Ibid., I, 620-3, contains the names of more than fifteen national trade 
unions organized during this period. 
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The labor leaders of the day also strove to strengthen their 
bargaining power by forming an organization of all the na¬ 
tional trade unions. However, progress along this line was 
halting and sometimes disappointing. The National Labor 
Union, forerunner of the Knights of Labor and the American 
Federation of Labor, began its short career in 1866. 5 The 
aggressiveness of its leaders gave this body more influence than 
its loosely-knit organization warranted. It was their enthusiasm 
rather than the interest of the rank and file of the component 
unions which kept it intact for its brief existence. In contrast 
with the trade unions, which used economic coercion as a 
weapon, the National Labor Union placed its reliance primarily 
on legislative action. Bills establishing the eight-hour day, re¬ 
pealing the contract labor laws of 1864, restricting Chinese 
immigration, and advocating money and land reform were 
among the measures which its leaders advocated. 

The labor chieftains of the period, being politically-minded, 
perceived that all executive departments were headed by repre¬ 
sentatives of the manufacturing, commercial, or investing 
classes. They were convinced that the existing departments 
“ supposed to be for the benefit of all the people (were) sadly 
prostituted in their administration, and used almost exclusively 
for furthering the projects of the rich and powerful of the 
land. ...” 6 In view of this lamentable condition, and since 
there was no department having for its sole object the care 
and protection of labor, they felt that in the interests of justice 
to the workingman one should be created. 

Another influence of note lay in the two strong movements 
of the time for the creation of departments devoted to the 
welfare of agriculture and commerce. If the Cabinet were to 
be expanded on behalf of these two special interests, it would 

5 Ibid., II, 45-84; Lippincott, op. cit., pp. 544-50. 

6 Resolution adopted at Congress of National Labor Union held in New 
York City on September 21, 1868. Reprinted in John R. Commons, et al., 
A Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910), 
IX, 224; hereafter referred to as Commons, Documentary History. 
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be only logical to expand it also on behalf of labor. Still an¬ 
other influence, this time coming from abroad, was Prussia’s 
paternalistic policy toward labor, which had the strong approval 
of those American labor leaders who just after the war had 
become interested in the international labor movement. In fact, 
William H. Sylvis, president of the International Moulders 
Union and of the National Labor Union, at the 1868 conven¬ 
tion of the latter organization acknowledged that he had been 
impressed by Prussia, which had established some kind of labor 
department. 7 


EARLY AGITATION 

Information on the origin of the idea of an executive de¬ 
partment of labor is meager and confusing. All the available 
records point to September 21, 1868, as the date of the passage 
of the first resolution for an executive department of labor. 
Discussion among labor leaders, no doubt, had been going on 
for some time before, since the resolution adopted at the 
National Labor Union Congress in New York City for a de¬ 
partment of labor laid down specific and well-defined objec¬ 
tives. In the biography of his brother, James C. Sylvis stated 
that William introduced the first resolution at the 1867 con¬ 
vention. The latter’s remarks on the 1868 resolution that “ he 
did not propose to be laughed at any longer ” 8 seems to con¬ 
firm his brother’s statement. Although no other record of the 
idea can be found prior to 1868, Terence V. Powderly, former 
grand master workman of the Knights of Labor, writing about 
1913 from memory and from notes in his possession, prepared 
a paper for Louis F. Post, in which he stated that a resolution 
calling for a department of labor was adopted at a conference 
of trade-unionists at Louisville in 1865. Powderly also quoted 
from a letter, dated December, 1865, said to have been sent by 

7 An account of the National Labor Union may be found in Commons, 
History of Labor , op. cit. } II, 85-155. 

8 See p. 22 below. 
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Sylvis to Richard F. Trevellick of the Ship Caulkers’ union in 
which was written: 

What we need is a Department of the government attending ex¬ 
clusively to Labor matters, with its head in the president’s Cabinet 
to speak for us. 9 

Several discrepancies in Powderly’s memorandum make it 
unacceptable for the determination of the date of origin of this 
movement. The Louisville meeting to which he referred took 
place in 1864, not in 1865. Furthermore, Powderly asserted that 
Sylvis introduced a resolution for the first time at the National 
Labor Union Congress in 1866, although Sylvis did not attend 
that meeting. Nevertheless, Powderly may really have had 
documents in his possession which enabled him to trace the 
origin of the movement back to 1865. Confirmation of the 
existence of such a letter and supporting documents must await 
the publication of Powderly’s private papers. 

Regardless of what date is chosen as the beginning of the 
agitation for an executive department of labor, credit for its 
inception goes to William H. Sylvis, who had entered the 
organized labor movement in 1857 at the age of twenty-nine. 
By 1865, less than ten years later, he was recognized as the 
leading labor union leader in the country. Although he did not 
join the iron moulders union of Philadelphia when it was 
formed in 1855, his faithfulness to the union cause in a strike 
called to resist a proposed reduction in wages earned for him 
membership in the union on December 5, 1857, an d the record¬ 
ing secretaryship the following month. Thereafter, Sylvis be¬ 
came the guiding spirit of his local union and of the inter¬ 
national union which was organized on July 5, 1859, largely 

9 Louis F. Post, “Origin and Possibilities of the Department of Labor,” 
The Public , XVI, 872. A later memorandum of Powderly’s is in the 
Department of Labor library at Washington. The errors concerning the 
origins of the Department were repeated in the sketch in the Eighth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of Labor (1920), pp. 11-12. They were omitted in 
the most recent publication, United States Department of Labor: Twenty- 
Five Years of Service, 1913-1938, Washington, 1938. 
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through his efforts. As treasurer of the international Sylvis 
was the target “ for the malicious insinuations of the ignorant 
and suspicious ” 10 who resented his bluntness of expression 
and who accused him of being dishonest and of trying to be¬ 
tray the union and establish himself as dictator. An unpleasant 
reference was also made to the fact that he joined or “ was 
dragged into ” 11 the union only because he was compelled. 
The victory his enemies won in 1862 by ousting him as treas¬ 
urer was shortlived, for at the next convention in 1864 he was 
elected president, a position which he held until his death in 
1869. As president of the molders he enlisted the support of 
his union in a plan first broached by the Machinists’ and Black¬ 
smiths’ International Union for the organization of a national 
trades assembly which became known as the National Labor 
Union. The second year after the Union was formed Sylvis 
became its president. In an article describing the convention of 
1867 a reporter for the New York Sun wrote this excellent 
appreciation of Sylvis: 

Foremost among them all stands Wm. H. Sylvis,... whose name 
is as familiar as household words to the workingmen of America, 
both by his writings and his speeches. He is a medium-sized man, 
strongly built, of florid complexion, light beard and moustache, 
and a face and eyes beaming with intelligence. Perseverance and 
determination are as plainly written in his countenance as if the 
words were penned there with indelible ink. Mr. Sylvis has done 
more for labor organizations, and cooperation in America, than 
any other living man. By his individual efforts, the iron-moulders 
of the United States, and of the British provinces, have been 
organized into local unions, now numbering one hundred and 
ninety-eight, and these again into one grand international union, 
which now numbers over ten thousand members. Mr. Sylvis is 
self-made. He never went to school six days in his life, and when 
first elected secretary of his local union, was unable to write his 
name or keep the books of his society. But he is a man of brain 

10 James C. Sylvis, The Life, Labors and Essays of William H. Sylvis 
(Philadelphia, 1871), 36. 

11 Ibid., p. 37. , 
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and of indomitable perseverance, and such a man could not long 
remain in the bondage of ignorance.... In the debates of the labor 
congress, Mr. Sylvis does not say much, but when he speaks, he 
generally carries the majority of the house with him. 12 

Mainly through his efforts, the subject of the department 
of labor was brought before the National Labor Union and the 
public. In a letter to George Baber, editor of the Evening 
Advocate , dated January 7, 1868, Sylvis outlined a program 
of action for labor, one plank of which called for “ a new de¬ 
partment at Washington ... the head of said department to 
be called the Secretary of Labor and to be chosen directly from 
the ranks of workingmen. To this department,” Sylvis added, 

should be referred all questions of wages and the hours of labor 
in the navy yards and all Government workshops, the registry and 
regulation of trade unions and cooperative associations, the dis¬ 
position of public lands, and all other questions directly connected 
with and affecting labor. 13 

Later that year at the National Labor Union Congress Sylvis 
introduced a resolution which, except for the section on wages 
and the hours of labor, was almost identical with the proposal 
he made in his letter to Baber. The lengthy preamble was an 
indictment of the government’s neglect of labor’s interests. It 
is worth quoting not only because of the sentiments it ex¬ 
pressed, but because it contained practically all the arguments 
on behalf of a department used by subsequent labor leaders. 
In addition, it reveals the acuteness of Sylvis’ mind, and 
especially his ability to analyze the forces that had gained con¬ 
trol of the government at Washington: 

Whereas, in looking out over society, we find the protecting arm 
of the law thrown around every enterprise having for its object 
the accumulation of wealth, and the utmost care taken to foster 
and encourage the undertakings of the rich, and to assist capital 

12 Ibid., pp. 78-9. 

13 Ibid., p. 316. 
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in all monopolies; and whereas, we find, as a part of our govern¬ 
ment at Washington a Department of State, of War, of the Navy, 
of the Interior, of Finances, and others of a similar character, all 
supposed to be for the benefit of all the people, but sadly prosti¬ 
tuted in their administration, and used almost exclusively for 
furthering the projects of the rich and powerful of the land; and 
whereas, there is no department of our government having for its 
sole object the care and protection of labor, and the various enter¬ 
prises and undertakings of workingmen, having for their object 
an equitable distribution of the products of industry, and the ele¬ 
vation of those who labor ... 14 

How ardently Sylvis was devoted to the project of a de¬ 
partment of labor was revealed at the time he introduced his 
resolution in September, 1868. Another delegate, Keating, 
moved that the resolution be referred to the committee on 
public domain. This attempt at delay angered Sylvis. Always 
impatient of those who approached labor problems without 
strong convictions, he retorted angrily that “ he did not pro¬ 
pose to be laughed at any longer, and declared himself an 
enemy to every man who is against the class to which he 
(Mr. S.) belonged. ,, 15 A department of labor to Sylvis was 
not just another topic for a plank in a union platform; it was 
a necessity if organized labor were ever to rise to proper 
strength under the protecting arm of the government. 

This first agitation for an executive department of labor was 
shortlived, ending with the demise of the National Labor Union 
in 1873. 16 A department devoted exclusively to labor was an 
aspiration of far-sighted labor leaders, but more than a gen¬ 
eration was to pass before it was realized The appearance of 
the proposal in the late sixties was premature. Even with a 
Congress more sympathetic to labor than any of those of the 
post-Civil War period, the movement would have made little 
headway, since Congress had been so reluctant to create new 

14 Commons, Documentary History , p. 224. 

15 Ibid., p. 225. 

16 Commons, History of Labor , II, 153 - 4 . 
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departments. Moreover, more powerful interests, such as agri¬ 
culture and business, would have to be appeased first. Public 
sentiment was apathetic if not hostile; even the rank and file 
of labor showed 1 little enthusiasm. Like many movements in 
their early stages, that for a department of labor depended 
chiefly on the zeal and the energies of one man, Sylvis, and 
when he died in 1869, the driving force of the movement dis¬ 
appeared also. Finally, the emergence in Massachusetts of a 
demand for a state bureau of labor statistics diverted attention 
from the federal department of labor, principally because a 
bureau of labor statistics seemed more easily realizable and 
because it had 1 the active support of both labor and non-labor 
groups. 

This early movement for a department of labor, however, 
was not a total failure. It did publicize the idea of an execu¬ 
tive department devoted exclusively to labor and it did help in 
formulating ideas concerning the place and functions of such 
a department. Although the proposal was forced into the back¬ 
ground by the drive for bureaus of labor statistics, it never 
entirely disappeared from the plans of later labor leaders. 

BUREAUS OF LABOR STATISTICS 

The second phase of the movement for an executive depart¬ 
ment of labor involved 1 principally the establishment of state 
and federal bureaus of labor statistics. The shift of emphasis 
from a department to a bureau was forced on labor leaders 
for reasons which we have mentioned above. It was a strategic 
move based on the assumption that a bureau would) eventually 
lead to a department. In view of the stress placed on the de¬ 
sirability of labor statistics, it is noteworthy that in the early 
plans of the National Labor Union the collection of such sta¬ 
tistics did not appear as a function of the proposed department. 
This omission was due neither to carelessness nor to lack of 
interest in the subject. The leaders of the National Labor 
Union regarded the collection of labor statistics as a function 
of the Census, as did many others. That the labor leaders had 
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definite convictions on the need for statistics is amply illus¬ 
trated by resolutions adopted in 1868 asking Congress to 
authorize in the Census Act of 1870 the collection of compre¬ 
hensive industrial data. With characteristic thoroughness, they 
specified the kind of statistics needed in order to remedy de¬ 
fects in official government reports because 

It is easier to tell how many horses are well stabled than how 
many families are well housed—easy to find out all that concern 
the capitalist, but difficult to discover the actual condition of the 
great mass of the people ... 17 

The information sought by the Union reflected its political- 
labor-reform philosophy, for it desired to know how the wealth, 
income, farms, homes, and other real-estate were distributed 
among the population: the number engaged in the different 
vocations and wages arid salaries paid; the number of women 
employed and their wages; and the profits derived from in¬ 
dustry. 18 

The following year a similar resolution included additional 
topics. The committee on labor department of the National 
Labor Union was authorized to press upon Congress the neces¬ 
sity for obtaining information on the cost of production of in¬ 
dustry, the cost of products when put on the market, and the 
selling price to the consumers. 19 

Dependence for labor information was not placed entirely 
upon the government by the National Labor Union. A resolu¬ 
tion requiring each affiliated labor organization to reply to a 
quarterly questionnaire was adopted in 1869. Eleven questions 
concerning the name and membership of the union, the hours, 
wages, and stability of employment, number employed, rise and 
fall of wages, and the success of cooperative ventures were to 
be answered. 20 

17 Commons, Documentary History , IX, 226. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid., pp. 240-1. 

20 Ibid., p. 240. 
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Altogether, the National Labor Union did not play an im¬ 
portant part in the movement for bureaus of labor statistics. 
Not until 1871, when it had ceased to be an important labor 
force, did it adopt a resolution in favor of a federal bureau 
of labor statistics. Up to 1870 it had merely urged upon Con¬ 
gress the expansion of the scope of the decennial census as a 
means of gathering labor statistics. 

An important beginning in the field of government labor 
statistics was made in Massachusetts. Between 1865 and 1867 
two commissions, authorized to investigate the advisability of 
establishing by law the eight-hour day, came to the conclusion 
that on the basis of available information the eight-hour day 
was not feasible, but made the significant suggestion that the 
State institute a systematic collection of labor statistics. 21 The 
second commission specifically recommended the establishment 
of a bureau of labor statistics. Although no action was taken 
on either recommendation by the legislature, the commission 
reports aroused public interest. Organized labor, capitalizing 
on this publicity and aided by reformers like Ira Steward, his 
wife, Mary, and Wendell Phillips, persuaded the legislature in 
1869 to establish the first government bureau of labor statistics 
in the world. Other states, under pressure from organized 
labor, followed Massachusetts' example. By 1877 Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Connecticut, and Ohio had created such bureaus. 

With the emergence nationally of the Knights of Labor, the 
movement gained impetus and by 1883 eight more states had 
fallen into line. 22 The causes of this wholesale establishment of 
labor bureaus were many and varied. Primarily they were set 

21 Seventh Annual Report of the (Massachusetts) Bureau of Statistics 
of Lab or , 1876, pp. 275-6. A good account of the origin of the Massachusetts 
bureau, with a slight tendency to underestimate labor’s influence, is con¬ 
tained in this report written by Carroll D. Wright, see p. 269 ff. 

22 Carroll D. Wright, The Growth and Purpose of Bureaus of Statistics 
of Labor (Boston, 1888), p. 8. This is a reprint of a presidential address 
before the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, New York, on 
September 3, 1888, see also George E. McNeill, The Labor Movement 
(Boston, 1886), p. 182. 
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up in response to pleas of the Knights of Labor, then at the 
height of its career. Secondary forces contributed some pres¬ 
sure on the legislators. The public looked to the state and 
national governments for enlightenment. So great was this 
need that Edward Young, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Treasury Department, released from time to time studies 
on labor conditions in America and Europe. “ Such data,” he 
wrote in a preface to one of his regular reports, “ were called 
for by a large number of members of Congress, and sought 
with avidity by the public.” 23 

In a few states, business and agricultural interests supported 
labor, sometimes because they wanted labor information, but 
more often because they wished to advertise the potentialities 
of the state through the bureaus. Although the prospect of 
making places for friends and the fear of antagonizing the 
labor vote impelled some legislators to vote for labor bureaus, 
many did so because they were desirous of obtaining informa¬ 
tion upon which to base labor laws. 

Most labor leaders did not want labor bureaus because they 
needed light on the conditions of the workingmen. In their 
resolutions, speeches, and writings they minutely described those 
conditions and the abuses connected with them. Their pro¬ 
nouncements leave no doubt that they believed that wages were 
low, profits high; that wealth and income were inequitably dis¬ 
tributed; that few workers were well housed; that land was 
appropriated by the few; and that transportation rates were 
high. What the labor leaders really wanted was confirmation 
by a responsible government agency of the existence of the in¬ 
dustrial and social abuses which they believed to prevail. Pow- 
derly expressed what was in the minds of many labor leaders 
when he wrote: 

The legitimate aim of the Labor Bureau is to ascertain beyond the 
shadow of a doubt what the earnings of labor and capital are in 


23 Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States, 1872, p. xiv; see also ibid., 1874, p. xiv. 
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order that justice may be done to both, in order that unscrupulous 
employers will not have it in their power to rob labor of its just 
dues and take all the profits of the combination of labor and 
capital for their own aggrandizement. 24 

Besides revealing the condition of the workingmen and expos¬ 
ing the glaring inequalities between employers and workers, the 
bureaus were to be headquarters where legislators, who were 
pleading ignorance and failing to respect workingmen, could 
obtain “ information and be unable longer to plead ignor¬ 
ance.” 25 On the basis of the data supplied by these bureaus, 
industrial policies and legislation were to be formulated. 

To insure sympathetic and wholehearted support of the aims 
of these bureaus, demands were made that only those believing 
in the principles of organized labor be appointed to man them. 26 
The insistence of labor leaders on having the bureaus staffed 
by labor sympathizers was not purely selfish, nor did it spring 
wholly from the desire to appropriate for themselves govern¬ 
ment places. Strong as this naturally was, the fear existed that 
unless the officers of labor bureaus understood labor’s point of 
view, they might direct the activities of the bureaus into chan¬ 
nels harmful to labor. Powderly charged that hostile officials 
could work great harm by disclosing to employers the identity 
of employees who gave to bureau investigators a true statement 
of the impositions practiced on them by employers; and in¬ 
different officials could nullify the purpose of the bureaus by 
directing investigations into paths which would yield barren 
results. 27 In his report to the assembly of the Knights of Labor 

24 Terence V. Powderly, Thirty Years of Labor , revised and corrected 
(Philadelphia, 1890), p. 160. 

25 Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor (New York, 1925), 
It 236. 

26 Powderly, op. cit. t pp. 163-4; also, see Report of the First Annual 
Session of the Federation of Organised Trades and Labor Unions in the 
U. S. and Canada , 1881, p. 4 for its platform, hereafter referred to as 
Rep. Fed. Organised Trades. 

27 Powderly, op. cit. f p. 159. 
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in 1884 Powderly, speaking of the newly created federal bureau, 
summarized organized labor’s feelings in the matter by warning 
the Knights that 44 should the management of this bureau fall 
into the hands of some fair-minded, competent man, we would 
have every reason to feel thankful for its existence,” but it 
would be otherwise should a “ time-serving politician ” 28 be 
chosen. 

The establishment of so many state labor bureaus did not 
obviate the need for a federal bureau. Even had all the state 
bureaus been efficiently conducted, the need would still have 
remained. No state bureau could undertake the collection of 
labor statistics on a sufficiently wide scale to have national 
significance. Because of the interdependence of capital and of 
labor throughout the several states, only a nationwide survey 
could adequately provide a picture of labor conditions. Seldom, 
however, did an investigation extend beyond the state borders; 
too often it included only a fraction of the state. Moreover, 
not all the bureaus were efficiently managed. With few excep¬ 
tions they were little more than names, with just enough funds 
to pay office rent and salaries of the political appointees. In 
many instances legislators created bureaus not because they 
wanted to accomplish anything of value, but because they 
wanted to placate labor. A serious criticism of the state bureaus 
involved their method. Since the legislators rarely appropriated 
sufficient funds, investigations had to be conducted by ques¬ 
tionnaires mailed to the possible sources of information. The 
results, as a consequence, were fragmentary and unreliable. A 
few of the bureaus were misnamed; their primary function was 
not the gathering of labor statistics but the exploitation through 
alluring advertisement of the resources of the state in order to 
attract labor and capital. Equally serious was the confusion 
caused by the fact that some bureaus really collected statistics 
of industry and agriculture. In whole or in part the reports of 

28 Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor of 
America , 1884 , p. 577; hereafter referred to as Proc. K . L. 
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the Indiana, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Missouri bureaus, were in no proper sense statistics of 
labor. 29 

Nationally, the movement for state and federal bureaus of 
labor statistics was initiated by the Industrial Congress, suc¬ 
cessor to the National Labor Union. Realizing the futility of 
the drive for a department of labor, the founders of the Con¬ 
gress shelved temporarily the National Labor Union’s demand 
for it. Instead they substituted in their platform the following: 

To arrive at the true condition of the producing masses in their 
educational, moral and financial condition, we demand from the 
several states and from the national government the establishment 
of bureaus of labor statistics . 30 

At its next convention in 1874 the Congress laid aside a reso¬ 
lution on the department of labor in favor of one on the bureau 
of labor statistics. 31 

The Industrial Congress, later renamed the Industrial 
Brotherhood, did not survive long enough to take a prominent 
part in this movement. It disappeared in 1875 at the depth of 
the 1873-1879 depression. The ideals of the Brotherhood, how¬ 
ever, endured beyond 1875; its preamble, including the plank 
quoted above, was adopted almost verbatim by the first general 
assembly of the Knights of Labor in 1878. 32 

Congress began to notice the agitation for labor information 
as early as 1871 when Representative George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts, influenced by the strong labor sentiment in his 
state, introduced a bill for a commission on labor to inquire 
into the subjects of wages and hours and the division of profits. 

29 Richard Mayo Smith, “American Labor Statistics,” Political Science 
Quarterly , I, 45-83, and 437-42; C. W. W. Hanger, “ Bureaus of Statistics 
of Labor in the United States,” Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No, $4, 
pp. 991-1021. 

30 Quoted in Powderly, op. cit ., p. 64. 

31 Report of the Secretary of Labor , 1920, p. 13, hereafter referred to as 
Rep . Sec. Labor . 

32 Norman J. Ware, The Labor Movement in the United States, i860 - 
1895 (New York, 1929), p. 378. 
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No action was taken on the bill, but eight months later, on 
December 13, 1871, it was introduced again with amendments, 
passed in the House, and allowed to languish in the Senate 
after it had been reported back by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 33 

The depression of 1873 wrought havoc with the Industrial 
Brotherhood, resulting in the loss of labor’s influence at the 
national capital. Congress did not act on any labor subject, 
with one possible exception, 34 until 1878, when a House labor 
investigating committee under the chairmanship of Abram 
S. Hewitt of New York was appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the depression and to propose relief measures. In 
testifying before the committee labor leaders took advantage 
of the opportunity to advocate the establishment of a federal 
bureau of labor statistics. 35 

By 1878 industrial conditions were improving, labor organ¬ 
izations were beginning to flourish again, and steps had been 
taken to unify the many branches of the labor movement. In 
response to this awakening, legislators began to pay more atten¬ 
tion to labor's demands. Moreover, labor, flirting with green- 
backism, entered politics. Fourteen representatives were elected 
to the House on the Greenback-Labor ticket. 36 

The first bill 37 for the establishment of a bureau of labor 
statistics was introduced in 1879 by Thompson H. Murch of 
Maine, who had been elected on a labor ticket. Similar bills. 

33 Carroll D. Wright, “The Workings of the United States Bureau of 
Labor,” Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 54 , p. 973. 

34 The act of 1875 prohibiting the importation of women for immoral 
purposes and restricting the migration of coolie labor. See Abstracts of 
Reports of the Immigration Commission (Washington, 1911), II, 579. 

35 Gompers, op. cit. t pp. 444-5. 

36 Commons, History of Labor , II, 245. 

37 H R 1383, 46th Congress, 1st Session, May 5, 1884. Previous to this 
three other bills, two introduced in 1871 and one in 1874 provided for bureaus 
of labor. See Department of Commerce and Labor. Organization and Lam 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor (Washington, 1904), pp. 13-21 
for complete list of bills. 
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were introduced in later sessions. The passage of one of them 
was only a matter of time, for pressure was being exerted by 
the powerful Knights of Labor and its weaker rival the Fed¬ 
eration of Organized Trades and Labor Unions. From 1878 
to 1884 the Knights kept the subject constantly before the legis¬ 
lators by resolutions and petitions. Beginning in 1881, the date 
of its birth, the Federation added its weight to the agitation 
by recognizing “ the wholesome effects of a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as created in several states . . .” and urged upon its 
“ friends in Congress the passage of an act establishing a 
National Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 38 In 1883 the Legisla¬ 
tive Committee of the Federation was directed to present to the 
next Congress a bill creating a Department of Industry and 
Statistics, and to send it a letter formulating the demands of 
the Federation. 39 

In 1884, both major parties, anxious to curry favor with 
labor because the approaching national elections promised to be 
close, incorporated in their platforms planks favorable to labor. 
The Republican platform favored “ the establishment of a 
national bureau of labor,” while the Democratic platform, 
adopted after the passage of the bill creating a bureau of labor 
statistics, declared for the enactment “ of all such legislation 
as will tend to enlighten the people as to the true relations of 
capital and labor.” 40 Another indication of labor’s importance 
at this time is found in the separation of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor into two distinct committees. 

Of five measures introduced in the House and the Senate in 
the Forty-eighth Congress, the bill of Representative James H. 
Hopkins of Pennsylvania to establish a department of labor 
statistics was reported back by the House Committee on Labor. 
In opening the debate, Representative Hopkins, who had 

38 Rep. Fed. Organized Trades , 1883, p. 4. 

39 Ibid., p. 11; see also other statements of the Federation in ibid., i88i y 
p. 4 and 1883 , p. 4. 

40 Kirk H. Porter (compiler) National Party Platforms (New York, 
1924), p. 133 for the Republican and p. 121 for the Democratic. 
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charge of the bill, summed up the chief arguments in favor of 
its passage. Information on the subject of labor, he reminded 
his colleagues, was often desired by them, as well as by labor 
and the general public. The accumulation of such information 
was a necessary preliminary to judicious legislation, and would 
eliminate the confusion resulting from the numerous compari¬ 
sons based on unofficial figures of American labor with foreign 
labor. By means of this regularly gathered information, Con¬ 
gress could take measures to right whatever wrong might 
appear. The passage of his bill, Hopkins added, would help to 
dispel the notion, common to many people, that Congress was 
not interested in their welfare. He was forced to admit that 
legislation in labor’s interest had been “ rare and stinted ” in 
comparison to that passed on behalf of capital. To forestall 
those Congressmen who would raise constitutional objections 
to his bill, he pointed to the establishment of the Botanical 
Gardens, the Naval Observatory, the Library of Congress, the 
Bureau of Mines and Mining, and also to the authorization of 
explorations by Lewis and Clarke, Long, Owen, Fremont and 
others as precedents. These institutions and explorations, he 
said, were subsidized in order “ to instruct, enlighten, and im¬ 
prove the people.” How much more important than the knowl¬ 
edge of topography, insects, plants, steel, or cotton was the 
knowledge of man! The state bureaus which already had been 
established were to Hopkins sufficient proof of the value of 
collecting accurate, systematic, and thorough information. 41 

Representative John J. O’Neill of Missouri added that one 
of the purposes of the proposed department was to disprove the 
contention of high tariff advocates that the condition of work¬ 
ers in this country was ideal. 42 The same thought, more mod¬ 
erately stated, was expressed by Representative Charles Stewart 
of Texas, who sought light upon the question of benefits de- 

41 Congressional Record, 48th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 3139-40, here¬ 
after referred to as Cong. Rec. 

42 Ibid., p. 3142. 
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rived by labor from high tariff legislation. 43 A good deal of 
the debate was spent upon the tariff question and its relation 
to labor’s welfare. Other benefits which some believed would 
flow from the collection of labor statistics were a reduction in 
the number of strikes and a solution of the convict labor 
question. 

To these arguments the Senate added little, if anything, that 
was new. The main concern of Senator Henry W. Blair of 
New Hampshire, who brought in the bill on May 14, was to 
speed its passage without amendment in order to avoid sending 
it back to the House and a conference committee. 44 He was 
unsuccessful in this. However, comparatively little opposition 
to the bill appeared in either house. Much of the debate re¬ 
volved about labor grievances, advantages and disadvantages of 
the tariff, and other subjects more or less relevant to the topic 
under discussion. The result was never in doubt. 

The opposition in both House and Senate was led by con¬ 
gressmen from the South, where labor was weak. Representa¬ 
tive James H. Blount of Georgia and Senator John T. Morgan 
of Alabama maintained that the proposed federal department 
of labor statistics would be dangerous because it had wide 
powers to delve into the private affairs of people, superfluous 
because the three existing statistical bureaus could gather all 
the information sought, useless because Congress could not 
legislate on the subjects of religion, school attendance, health, 
wages, hours, and other topics mentioned in the bill, unreliable 
because it would be dominated by partisanship, and bewildering 
because it would add a new set of statistics to those already 
being gathered, and would increase the existing confusion due 
to contradictory interpretations of results. 45 

43 Ibid., p. 3152. 

44 Ibid., p. 4147. 

45 Ibid., pp. 3148-50, 4157. The Knights of Labor listed in their, The Journal 
of United Labor , II, 705, the names of the representatives who voted against 
the bill. They were distributed by states as follows: 6-Georgia, 3 each-South 
Carolina and North Carolina, 2 each-Arkansas and Tennessee, 1 each- 
Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky. 
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A more serious objection was to the continuance under the 
terms of the proposed measure of the mail-order questionnaire 
method of gathering statistics which had proved unreliable in 
the states in which it had been tried and discarded. Further¬ 
more, some Representatives pointed to the disproportion be¬ 
tween the scope and magnitude of the powers conferred in the 
bill and the small appropriation of $25,000. Finally, the oppo¬ 
sition saw in the proposed department another addition to the 
growing bureaucracy, which they feared would in time demand 
more money from the government. 46 On one point the oppo¬ 
sition succeeded in amending the bill. Its objection to the crea¬ 
tion of a government agency independent of any executive 
department was overcome by changing the name of the depart¬ 
ment of labor statistics to the bureau of labor and placing it 
in the department of the interior. 47 

A few Congressmen objected to the bill because it would 
not provide much relief to labor. Senator Charles H. Van Wyck 
of Nebraska maintained that it was a meaningless gesture to 
placate labor in order to delay such legislation as the anti¬ 
contract labor bill, which was of more substantial value. 48 

Representative Richard P. Bland of Missouri offered an 
amendment to the bill providing that the head of the Knights 
of Labor be designated as the commissioner of the proposed 
bureau. Unless this were done, Bland feared, the bureau would 
be dominated by capital in the same manner as the tariff com¬ 
mission. 49 Representative Luman H. Weller of Iowa, in an 
amendment to Bland’s, suggested that the commissioner of 
labor statistics be appointed from among a list of names sub¬ 
mitted by the legislative committee of the Federation of Or¬ 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions. 50 In the Senate, Van Wyck 

46 Cong. Rec., op. cit, pp. 4281-3. 

47 Ibid., p. 3151. 

48 Ibid., p. 4387. 

49 Ibid., p. 3153. 

50 Ibid., p. 3153. 
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introduced a like amendment stipulating that the commissioner 
should be a person identified with the laboring classes. 51 Need¬ 
less to say, these proposals failed. However, they did represent 
the attitude of organized labor on the subject. The Knights 
and the Federation had on many occasions gone on record 
favoring the appointment of men associated with the labor 
movement. 52 

Representatives of the Knights of Labor and of the recently 
formed Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
followed the progress of the bill closely. While it was in the 
Senate, a memorial from eight Assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor and a letter from Typographical Union of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, were forwarded to Senators urging its passage. 53 The 
bill passed by overwhelming majorities in both houses. In the 
House the vote was 182 to 19, there were 121 not voting; in 
the Senate it was 55 to 2, with 19 not voting. President Arthur 
signed the bill on June 27, 1884, thus ending the second phase 
of the campaign of organized labor to secure the establishment 
of an executive department of labor. 

THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF LABOR 

The new agency was named the Bureau of Labor and placed 
in the Department of the Interior. Its chief was a commissioner 
of labor appointed by the president for a term of four years at 
three thousand dollars a year. A chief clerk, to be appointed 
by the secretary of the interior upon the recommendation of 
the commissioner, was also provided. The total annual ex¬ 
penses of the bureau were not to exceed twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The duties of the commissioner were “ to collect in¬ 
formation upon the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the 

51 Ibid., p. 4283. 

52 See, for example, the plank in the platform of the Federation of Organ¬ 
ized Trades and Labor Unions asking for “the appointment of a proper 
person identified with the laboring classes ” in Rep. Fed. Organised Trades, 
1881, p. 4, and Knights of Labor statements, above, p. 28. 

53 Cong. Rec,, op, cit pp. 4378; 4175-76. 
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hours of work, and the earnings of laboring men and women, 
and the means of promoting their material, social, intellectual, 
and moral prosperity.” 54 An annual report was to be made to 
the secretary of the interior. 

During the debates on the bill a large number of candidates 
for the commissionership appeared in Washington. The Dis¬ 
trict Master Workman of the Knights of Labor in Washington 
recommended that the Order concentrate on one man in order 
to prevent the “ epidemic of applicants ” from killing the bill. 55 
Of the candidates who applied for the position, two were out¬ 
standing because of their association with the national labor 
unions. Powderly, Grand Master Workman of the Knights, 
appealed for support through an advertisement in the Knights 
of Labor Journal . When he saw President Arthur he had with 
him 2567 petitions from labor organizations, and thirty-seven 
editorial clippings from labor papers and 115 from daily papers, 
all urging the President to appoint him. His efforts were in 
vain, for the President received a remonstrance from numerous 
manufacturers, who accused Powderly of being in sympathy 
with the Communists and who feared that his appointment 
would be detrimental to their interests. Powderly also declared 
that his application was rejected because he did not have the 
support of Republican politicians. 56 The other labor candidate 
was John Jarrett, president of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers and a founder of the Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor Unions. Arthur sent Jarrett’s 
name to the Senate, but recalled it when he learned that Jarrett 
had made derogatory remarks concerning his administration. 57 

54 U. S. Stat. L., XXIII, 60-1. 

55 The Journal of United Labor , V, 705. 

56 The Journal of United Labor , V, 702, contains the appeal for Powderly’s 
endorsement, which were to be sent to Powderly and not to President Arthur; 
p. 917 contains some of endorsement resolutions and Powderly’s letter urging 
others to do the same; see also Powderly, Thirty Years of Labor , pp. 163-4; 
Ware, The Labor Movement , p. 83. 

57 Ware, op. cit. , p. 83. 
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Much to the annoyance of the trade unionists, who, “ re¬ 
spectfully but earnestly protest (ed) against the attitude as¬ 
sumed by the President in refusing to appoint a chief of the 
Labor Bureau of Statistics/’ 58 President Arthur acted very 
slowly in selecting a commissioner. Finally, almost six months 
after the bureau had been created, Arthur appointed and the 
Senate confirmed Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Massachu¬ 
setts Bureau of Labor. Before appointing Wright, Arthur had 
received assurances from president-elect Cleveland that Wright 
would be continued in office after March 4, 1885. Wright was 
also permitted to retain his Massachusetts post, an unusual 
tribute to the man’s ability. 59 

Carroll Davidson Wright, the son of a Universalist minister, 
trained for the law, without preparation in statistics or eco¬ 
nomics, with little knowledge of labor or its problems, and 
never actively associated with the labor movement, had become 
in twelve years the outstanding labor statistician in the United 
States, if not in the world. In 1873, when Wright assumed 
control of the pioneer bureau of labor statistics in Massachu¬ 
setts, he was a comparatively unknown state senator, apparently 
attracting no attention. No one was more surprised than he 
when Governor Washburn offered him the post of Chief of the 
Bureau of Labor with these remarks: 

I have watched your work on some measures in the Senate. I f 
think I know you, and now I want you to take charge of this 
Bureau of Labor, and make it or bust it. 60 

The task which confronted Wright in 1873 was not an easy 
one. The Bureau had been a stormy petrel ever since its crea¬ 
tion in 1869, when it was established as a concession to the 
strong labor movement in the state. Its first chief, General 
Henry K. Oliver, and its deputy, George E. McNeill, aroused 

58 Rep. Fed. Organised Trades , 1884, p. 14. 

59 S. N. D. North, “ The Life and Work of Carroll Davidson Wright," 
Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association , XI, 453. 

60 Ibid. f p. 540. 
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the ire of the employing interests because their reports upon 
the tenement house system of Boston and the distribution of 
saving bank deposits among the different classes of the people 
were considered too sympathetic with labor. Although the em¬ 
ploying classes did everything in their power to embarrass the 
investigations and to reduce the bureau to ineffectiveness by 
legislation, they were not powerful enough to have it abolished. 
They did, however, succeed in forcing out Oliver and McNeill. 61 

Into this situation entered Wright. Labor regarded him with 
suspicion because as a senator he voted against a ten-hour bill; 
to the public he was an unknown quantity. One correspondent, 
when he heard of Wright’s appointment, wrote that it was 

the strangest piece of blundering almost, that I ever heard any of 
our governors to be guilty of .. . His appointment will probably 
complicate the existing difficulties of the Bureau with those who 
are interested in labor questions. I should say, that if his ex¬ 
cellency had chosen by lot out of all persons who would probably 
be named, he would not have made a worse selection, under the 
present circumstances . 62 

Before taking up his new work he asked Francis Amasa 
Walker, the leading economist of the day, for advice. In his 
reply to Wright, Walker briefly outlined the functions and the 
policies of a successful bureau of labor statistics, and expressed 
the hope that Wright would 

so distinctly and decisively disconnect the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from politics,—from dependence on organizations, 
whether of workingmen or of employers, and from the support 
of economic theories, individual views or class interests—as to 
command the moral support of the whole body of citizens . 63 

61 Seventeenth Annual Report on the (Massachusetts) Statistics of Labor, 
1886, pp. 28-30; Dictionary of American Biography , XII, 150. 

62 Horace G. Wadlin, “ Carroll Davidson Wright: A Memorial,” Fortieth 
Annual Report on the (Massachusetts) Statistics of Labor, 1909, p. 400. 

63 Carroll D. Wright, “ Presidential Address at the Annual Convention 
of American Statistical Association,” Quarterly Publications of the American 
Statistical Association , XI, 12. 
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How strongly this letter influenced Wright can be seen by 
comparing its sentiments with those he expressed in 1885 to 
the Secretary of the Interior: 

This office makes its initial work that of pure fact; and any desire 
on the part of individuals or associations of individuals, whether 
of labor or of capital, seeking more or less than this policy indi¬ 
cates, must be considered as their wanting the Bureau to conform 
to adopted theories or to be influential to shaping special ends ... 64 

These principles guided Wright throughout his career. To them 
he attributed the success of his work in Massachusetts and later 
at Washington. He never forgot his debt to Walker. 

As president of the Association of Chiefs of Labor Bureaus, 
which he founded in 1883, he had the opportunity of stressing 
these principles at every convention. Largely through his influ¬ 
ence, every effort to commit the chiefs to a program of labor 
reform was frustrated. He disagreed with labor reformers, 
who believed that bureaus of labor statistics should lead the 
fight for reform. He believed that a bureau to be effective 
must be impartial. The greatest argument for reform lay in the 
statistics themselves, which would have the greatest weight if 
the public were convinced of their fairness. In his opinion: 

A bureau of labor statistics cannot solve social or industrial prob¬ 
lems, nor can it bring direct returns in a material way to the citizens 
of a country, but its work must be classed among educational ef¬ 
forts, and by judicious investigations and the fearless publication 
of results thereof, it may and should enable the people to more 
clearly and more fully comprehend many of the problems which 
now vex them. 65 

In elaborating this philosophy Wright was consciously or 
unconsciously differentiating between the functions of a bureau 
of labor statistics and a department of labor. The one was a 

64 Quoted in Wadlin, op. cit., p. 380; see also Wright, “The Working of 
the United States Bureau of Labor,” Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor , 
No. 52, p. 988. 

65 First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1885, p. 292. 
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purely fact-finding agency; the other was to be a policy-forming 
and directing agency. Though the department eventually ab¬ 
sorbed the bureau, the functions of the bureau have remained 
substantially as Wright contended they should be. 

This policy followed by Wright must not be interpreted to 
mean that he never made any recommendations. On the con¬ 
trary, he did make recommendations and suggestions for reme¬ 
dial legislation. In his first report on “Industrial Depressions” 
the following conclusions, taken at random, appear: 

With a healthy public opinion behind it, the lawmaking power can 
prevent to a great degree the unholy speculation in food products. 66 
It can restrict the grants of the public domain. It can see to it that 
labor is not lowered either in standard or through earnings by the 
pernicious method of importations by contract 67 
Public sentiment can encourage the perfect organization of the 
forces involved (in an industrial dispute) to the end that each 
shall treat with the other through representatives 68 

The second report on “ Convict Labor ” contained this state¬ 
ment: 

It is clear to the mind of the writer that the facts sustain the 
complaints against the contract system to a sufficient degree to 
make it an objectionable system. 69 

Wright, at heart, was extremely sympathetic toward labor, 
having an advanced viewpoint on problems of labor and capi¬ 
tal. It would have been extraordinary if no deviations from 
the line of strict impartiality were found in his reports. 

All students of labor statistics testify to Wright’s excellent 
administration of his office at Washington. Following the ap¬ 
pearance of his first report, Professor Richmond Mayo Smith 

66 Ibid., p. 292. 

67 Ibid., p. 293. 

68 Ibid., p. 293. 

69 Ibid., 1886, p. 393. 
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of Columbia University in an article in the Political Science 
Quarterly asked: 

Are the methods there displayed such as to invite confidence in the 
efficiency of its administration and to encourage the hope that its 
establishment will lead to more satisfactory results in the effort 
to get statistical knowledge of the industrial and social condition 
of the country? 70 

In giving an affirmative answer, the professor had only two 
criticisms to make: first, the choice of subject was unfortunate 
since “ it was very wide and one which it (was) difficult to 
investigate statistically ”; and second, the process by which 
the conclusions were arrived at was not fully disclosed. The 
first report in Professor Smith’s opinion contained “ a mass of 
information of very considerable value.” 71 As late as 1922 the 
New Republic was able to say that 

For the period when Mr. Wright was the United States Commis¬ 
sioner of Labor, the reliable source of information concerning 
labor conditions in this county is still the reports of his bureau. 72 

When Wright transmitted his first report to Secretary of the 
Interior Lamar, he requested that the Bureau be given author¬ 
ity to publish reports more frequently than annually. Times 
arose, he thought, when an investigation of an industrial sub¬ 
ject should be made immediately and the results to have any 
value should be published soon after. This authority was 
granted by an Act of Congress. 

As was predicted in Congress in 1884, appropriations for the 
Bureau were increased regularly, until by 1888 they amounted 
to $105,000—more than four times the original allotment of 
1884. With the increased appropriations new methods of col¬ 
lecting statistics were instituted, chief among which was the 

70 Richmond Mayo Smith, “ National Bureau of Labor,” Political Science 
Quarterly , I, 441. 

71 Ibid . 

72 Vol. 32, p. 163. 
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use of special agents in the field to supplement the question¬ 
naire system. 

Generally speaking, organized labor was friendly toward the 
Bureau. The Knights, of course, did not relish having Wright 
as federal commissioner, but aside from this understandable 
pique they supported the Bureau and urged upon Congress the 
need for increased appropriations. 73 The struggling Federation 
was more friendly. While attending the sixth annual conven¬ 
tion of the Federation, Wright invited Samuel Gompers, who 
was just emerging as a national labor leader of importance, 
to visit the Bureau. Gompers was pleased and probably flat¬ 
tered at the opportunity to talk over plans and methods with 
Wright. The Federation added its voice to that of the Knights 
in urging larger appropriations. 74 

Only one report of the federal bureau was severely criticized 
by organized labor, mainly because labor did not believe that the 
topic, statistics of marriage and divorce, was a proper field for 
a bureau of labor statistics. This fault did not, as Powderly 
admitted, lie with the bureau but rather with the Senate, which 
under the influence of the Divorce Reform Association had 
instructed the bureau to gather the statistics. Some good re¬ 
sulted, nevertheless, because the report on the subject directed 
to the Bureau the attention of many who would not otherwise 
have heard of it. 75 In another report the Knights objected to 
Wright’s conclusion that where convict laborers were compared 
to the total number of workers the competition of their labor 
was not important. Even a small number of convict laborers 
was harmful to labor, they said, because usually ten men were 
seeking one dollar rather than ten dollars seeking one man. 76 

Two presidential messages in the early years gave consider¬ 
able publicity to the Bureau. On April 22, 1886, while the 

73 Ware, op. cit., p. 361. 

74 Gompers, op. cit., I, 239; Rep. Fed. Organised Trades, 1885, pp. 8, 13. 

75 Carroll D. Wright, “ The Working of the United States Bureau of 
Labor,” p. 983; Powderly, op. cit., p. 164. 

76 The Journal of United Labor, VII, 2321. 
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Southwest Railway strikes were in progress, President Cleve¬ 
land recommended that the functions of the Bureau be enlarged 
and the personnel be increased so as to permit it to investigate 
the causes of all disputes as they occurred and to enable the 
commissioners of labor, increased to three, to act as arbitra¬ 
tors. 77 In his second annual message Cleveland referred to his 
April suggestions and urged Congress to adopt them. He hoped 
that “ such arbitrators if carefully selected and entitled to the 
confidence of the parties to be affected, would be voluntarily 
called to the settlement of ” intrastate controversies as well as 
interstate. 78 

As a result of these recommendations, Congress in 1888 
provided for an arbitration board of three to act in interstate 
labor disputes and for the publication of the board’s award by 
the Commissioner of Labor. Another provision of the same 
law authorized the president to appoint two commissioners, 
who with the commissioner of labor were to act as a board of 
inquiry. 79 No disputes were arbitrated and only one investi¬ 
gation was conducted under the law. For the Bureau of Labor, 
the law meant increased prestige and prospects for a wider 
usefulness. 

77 James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (New 
York, 1897), XI, 4979-82. 

78 Ibid., p. 5 n 1. 

79 U. S. Stat. L., XXY, 501-4. 



CHAPTER II 

A DEPARTMENT OF LABOR WITHOUT 
EXECUTIVE STATUS 

The favorable reception accorded the reports of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the publicity that followed President Cleve¬ 
land’s messages, the high regard in which Wright was held, 
and the campaign of the Knights of Labor account for the 
ease with which the Bureau of Labor Statistics was trans¬ 
formed into an independent department of labor without execu¬ 
tive status in 1888. Originally the Knights, acting on the 
recommendation of Powderly, had demanded a department 
whose secretary should be a cabinet officer. Powderly asserted 
that nothing could “ be more important than the ” creation of 
“a National Department of Labor.” 1 It was, he said, 

no more than just that the President should have as a member 
of his Cabinet a man who represents labor ... Labor today is en¬ 
titled to far more at the seat of government than a mere Bureau, 
but it will not receive any more unless it asks for it. 2 

The Knights assembled at Minneapolis in 1887 agreed with 
Powderly and adopted a recommendation of the committee on 
legislation for the establishment of: 

A Department of Labor, the head of which shall be a member of 
the Cabinet, said department to have a division or bureau for each 
distinct form of industry, such as agriculture, mining, manufac¬ 
tures, etc.; and its powers for the investigation of the condition 
of labor and for the promotion of its welfare to be as extensive 
as the most liberal construction of the Constitution will allow. 3 

1 Proc. K. L., 1887, p. 1534. 

2 Powderly, Thirty Years of Labor, p. 165. 

3 Proc. K. L., p. 1761. 
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During the presidential campaign of 1888 Powderly dis¬ 
cussed the question of an executive department of labor with 
President Cleveland. At the latter's request Powderly drafted 
a lengthy memorandum 4 embodying twenty-five suggestions 
concerning the scope of the proposed department. All but three 
involved the gathering of statistics or the cooperation of state 
bureaus of labor statistics with the department. Of these three, 
one would place all government work under the department’s 
supervision; the second would clothe the department “ with 
authority to step in and effect adjustment of (labor) difficul¬ 
ties through conciliation, mediation, or arbitration ”; and the 
third would make the department a meeting place where “ em¬ 
ployer and employed (would) meet and know each other.” 
A fourth suggestion contained a plan for an employment ser¬ 
vice which, operated cooperatively with State bureaus of labor 
statistics, would “direct workmen from where they crowd each 
-other idle to where they may help each other work.” 

Representative O’Neill introduced a bill satisfactory to the 
Knights of Labor, but in committee the executive feature was 
dropped. Powderly claimed that this was done with the consent 
of the Knights’ legislative committee on the suggestion of 
Representative O’Neill for the reason that cabinet posts were 
partisan, and the head of a labor department should be selected 
because of his ability and not because of his partisanship. 5 
A more plausible explanation, later admitted even by Powderly, 
was Congressional reluctance to add to the executive depart¬ 
ments. 6 

4 Powderly, The Path I Trod , pp. 231-4; in a letter to Senator Knute 
Kelson, dated January 27, 1902 John W. Hayes, general secretary treasurer 
of the Knights mentioned a similar conference; see Cong. Rec. f 57th Con., 
1st Sess., p. 1000. In his account Powderly does not refer to Hayes* attend¬ 
ance at this or any other conferences with Cleveland. 

5 Powderly, Thirty Years of Labor , p. 165. 

6 See, for example, letter of John W. Hayes, general secretary-treasurer 
of the Knights of Labor to Senator Nelson, January 24, 1902, in Cong . Rec., 
57th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 1000. 
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Opposition to Representative O’Neill’s bill was perfunctory, 
neither party being willing to assume responsibility in an elec¬ 
tion year for its defeat. What opposition appeared, centered 
around the contention that existing bureaus were equipped to 
gather all the information needed, that the removal of the 
Bureau from the Department of the Interior was unwise and 
a useless expenditure of money, that the name “ department ” 
was a fraud since its head did not become a cabinet member, 
and, finally, that no good would come to labor by the change. 7 
The bill passed both houses without a record vote and was 
signed by Cleveland on March 21, 1888. 

Aside from making the bureau independent, increasing the 
appropriations from $105,000 to $150,000, adding to the per¬ 
sonnel, and more specifically enumerating the functions, no 
fundamental change was made by the new law. 8 The bureau 
continued its work as before, except that instead of the Com¬ 
missioner of Labor’s transmitting his reports to the Secretary 
of the Interior, he addressed them to the President. 

The commissioner ship of labor was offered to Powderly in 
September 1888 by President Cleveland, but Powderly, who 
four years earlier had tried so hard to get the appointment, 
declined, explaining to the President that if he accepted the 
appointment he would have to resign as General Master Work¬ 
man—a thing he was unwilling to do. 9 President Cleveland 
reappointed Wright, who thereupon resigned his Massachusetts 
post and devoted all of his time to the department. 

For fourteen years the department continued as an inde¬ 
pendent agency. Its usefulness and influence, under Wright, 
increased with time. President Cleveland recognized Wright’s 
ability as a statistician by also designating him to supervise the 
completion of the Eleventh Census following the resignation 
of Robert P. Porter on October 3, 1893. Wright held this 
post, in addition to his other duties, until July 1, 1897, when 

7 Cong. Rec., 50th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 4163-4, 4501-5. 

8 U. S. Stot. L., XXV, 182-4. 

9 Powderly, The Path I Trod , p. 230. 
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he asked to be relieved of it. 10 In 1898 Wright was authorized 
by Congress to print a semi-monthly bulletin, the purpose of 
which was to make public as soon as possible the results 
of special investigations, to issue digests of state labor reports 
and foreign documents of a similar nature, and to reprint the 
state and national labor laws. In addition, reports on special 
topics were called for by Congress. To all intents and purposes, 
the commissioner of labor became the president’s advisor on 
labor matters. In his fourth annual message to Congress, 
Roosevelt paid the Bureau signal honor by commending its 
excellent work in giving publicity to conditions affecting labor 
matters. 11 

Wright acted as chairman of the Pullman Commission in¬ 
vestigation of 1894 and as recorder of the Anthracite Com¬ 
mission in 1902, playing an important part in both. The report 
of the Pullman Commission which he wrote was characterized 
as “ absolutely colorless in its presentation of the facts, fearless 
in its analysis of their bearing upon each other, and uncompro¬ 
mising in its conclusions.” 12 The American Federationist 
praised “ Carroll D. Wright and his companion commissioners 
for their lucid and conscientious report on the Chicago strike 
of 1894.” 13 A committee of the Federation, however, warned 
labor of the element of danger in the recommendations for a 
permanent commission to investigate disputes before a strike 
began and for the incorporation of trade unions. The report 
was violently criticized by the press and the employers as too 
partial to labor, but its findings have never been contradicted. 
Before the anthracite strike of 1902 was called, President 

10 Gustavus A. Weber, “ The Bureau of Labor Statistics,” Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics , No. 319 (Washington, 1922), p. 6. 

11 Richardson, Papers of the President , XIV, 6898. 

12North, “The Life of Carroll D. Wright,” p. 458; History and Growth 
of the United States Census , pp. 74-5. 

13 Report of the Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor , 1894, p. 30; hereafter referred to as Proc. 
A. F. L. The American Federation of Labor dates its origin to 1881 when 
the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions was organized. 
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Roosevelt, in order to find some way of averting it, called upon 
Wright for a report on the conditions and causes of the contro¬ 
versy. Within two weeks the President received “one of the 
most luminous and discriminating documents in official liter¬ 
ature." 14 

Although neither side to the dispute accepted the sugges¬ 
tions for settlement contained in the report, Wright continued 
as one of President Roosevelt's trusted advisers throughout the 
controversy. On October 6 the President sent him to Philadel¬ 
phia to present to John Mitchell, the miners' leader, the pro¬ 
posal that if the miners returned to work he, the President, 
would appoint a commission to investigate the issues and do 
everything possible to secure a satisfactory settlement. When 
this proposition was turned down by Mitchell, the President 
decided to form an investigating commission composed of ex- 
President Cleveland, Wright, and another person, “without 
regard to whether or not the operators asked for it or agreed 
to abide by its decisions." 15 Before this extraordinary plan 
was consummated the operators were induced to accept an 
arbitration commission of which Wright was appointed re¬ 
corder. 

Wright's influence spread beyond the borders of the United 
States. Largely as a result of his personal contacts with the 
European statisticians at the sessions of the International Sta¬ 
tistical Congress, of which he was a member, and through the 
influence of his reports, which were widely circulated, every 
important European and Australian state created labor bureaus 
before the opening of the twentieth century. 16 Dr. E. R. L. 

14 North, op. cit. } p. 458; see also Theodore Roosevelt, Autobiography 
(New York, 1913), p. 466. 

15 Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time (New York, 
1920), I, 211; see also Henry Cabot Lodge (Ed.), Selections from the 
Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918 
(New York, 1925), I, 534-8. 

16Wright, “Presidential Address,” p. 12; Carl C. Plehn, “The Establish¬ 
ment of an Imperial Commission for Labor Statistics in Germany,” Publi¬ 
cations of the American Statistical Association , III, 213-9. 
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Gould, a field expert of the Department of Labor, while travel¬ 
ing through Europe on official business, was consulted by the 
English Labor Commission, the president of the Imperial Sta¬ 
tistical Commission in Vienna, the prime minister and the 
minister of agriculture of Belgium, and French officials con¬ 
cerning the work of the Department of Labor and the state 
labor bureaus. His testimony before the Labor Commission of 
England contained “ perhaps the best statement which has been 
made of its work and methods/’ 17 The Belgian and French 
counterparts of American labor bureaus followed American 
practice very closely. 

At the International Statistical Institute held at Vienna in 
September, 1891, the Institute expressed the desire: 

That the governments may be willing to create bureaus of labor 
on the plan of those of the United States in places where these 
offices do not exist, either by creating distinct bureaus or utilizing 
the organization of existing bureaus of statistics. 18 

This was the second time that an international group turned to 
the United States for guidance in this matter, the first occur¬ 
ring when, at the meeting of the International Workingmen’s 
Association at Basle in 1879, the president of the association 
endorsed the American delegate’s suggestion for the establish¬ 
ment of labor bureaus. 19 

While American labor did not give up its struggle for an 
executive department, between 1888 and 1896 it did not press 
the issue strongly. It accepted what was offered at that time 
only because the chances of getting anything better were slight. 
The Knights of Labor, in view of its rationalization in 1888 
concerning the advantages of a non-executive department, could 
not openly assume the leadership. Furthermore, because of in- 

17 “ Note on Labor Bureaus,” Publications of the American Statistical As¬ 
sociation, III, 339-41; Seventh Annual Report of the (U. S.) Commissioner 
of Labor , 1892, pp. xii-xiv. 

18 Seventh Annual Report of the (U. S.) Commissioner of Labor , 1892, 
p. xiii. 

19 Commons, Documentary History , IX, 347. 
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ternal factionalism, the rivalry of the skilled trades unions, the 
loss of prestige following the collapse of the Southwestern 
strike, and the alienation of public sympathy after the Hay- 
market bombing, the Order was slowly decaying. The Federa¬ 
tion of Organized Trades and Labor Unions had a fitful exist¬ 
ence between 1881 and 1886; consequently its influence on the 
national legislature was never great. The American Federation 
of Labor, built on the tottering structure of the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions, was too preoccupied with 
organizational problems, its quarrel with the Knights, and its 
drive for the eight-hour day to pay much attention to the 
campaign for an executive department. Until the nineties the 
Federation maintained a purely economic policy, spurning all 
attempts to involve it in political or legislative activity. In 1890, 
for instance, a motion to maintain a permanent lobby at Wash¬ 
ington was defeated. Lender these circumstances organized 
labor’s agitation for an executive department of labor was side¬ 
tracked temporarily. Unlike some other labor agitations, the 
movement to create an executive department of labor did not 
have wide public support upon which it could rely nor did it 
appeal to other pressure groups. 

Indifference to politics, so sedulously cultivated by the Fed¬ 
eration, was terminated by a series of events which threatened 
the life of the organization. Beginning in 1892 with the Home¬ 
stead strike, the Federation and other branches of organized 
labor suffered setback after setback. In these new struggles the 
unions were fighting large corporations with unlimited re¬ 
sources, the increasing use of militia and federal troops, and 
more portentous, the courts, which sometimes, as in the Pull¬ 
man case were abetted by the executive branch of the gov¬ 
ernment. 

When the convention of the Federation met in 1892, the 
year of the Populist upheaval, a resolution was passed instruct¬ 
ing the Executive Council “ to use their best endeavor to carry 
on a vigorous campaign of education in order to widen the 
scope of usefulness of the trade unions in the direction of 
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political action.” 20 As an afterthought the resolution added 
that this was not to be considered a committal of the Federa¬ 
tion to partisan politics. At the next convention a political 
program to be submitted to the unions for consideration was 
adopted by a vote of 2,244 to 67. 21 This policy of political 
action without political partisanship forced upon the Federa¬ 
tion has been adhered to, more or less closely, down to the 
present. 

No mention of an executive department of labor was made 
in Gompers’ report or the resolutions at the Philadelphia con¬ 
vention of 1892. When the political program was adopted in 
1893 silence was again maintained on the subject. Gompers, 
however, did urge the convention to repeat the request of the 
Birmingham Convention of 1891 that the Department of Labor 
take charge of the Census. 22 

In 1893, following a request made by the Washington State 
Labor Congress meeting at Olympia, Representative William 
H. Doolittle of that state introduced a bill 23 raising the Com¬ 
missioner of Labor to cabinet rank. A similar bill 24 was intro¬ 
duced later in the same session by Representative Joseph W. 
Babcock of Wisconsin. The presentation of these measures 
aroused renewed interest in the subject. Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor, opposed the bills on the ground that 
they would injure the efficiency of the department by making 
its head subject to removal with every change in administra¬ 
tion. The American Federation of Labor officially took no 
cognizance of the question, but in the American Federationist 
appeared an article by George L. McMurphy entitled “ Should 
the Commissioner of Labor Be Made a Cabinet Officer ?” 25 ' 

20 Proc. A . F. L., 1892, p. 45. 

21 Ibid., 1893, pp. 37-8. 

22 Ibid., 1893, p. 13. 

23 H. R. 340. 

24 H. R. 3461. 

25 Vol. I, pp. 95-6. 
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In essence the article was a reply to Wright’s objections, as 
well as a resume of all the arguments previously set forth by 
labor leaders for an executive department. McMurphy, in an¬ 
swering Wright, wrote that the interests of labor would not 
“ suffer any more from the change in the head of the depart¬ 
ment, with every change of administration, than the interests 
of the Treasury, Agriculture, Post Office, etc.” Moreover, 
since the agricultural interests were “ cared for by a Secretary 
of Agriculture ” and the financial interests were “ looked after 
by the Secretary of the Treasury ” it did “ not seem too much,” 
to McMurphy, “ to ask that the interests of labor should have 
the attention of an officer of equal rank and influence.” 26 

SUBORDINATING THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

A positive stand on the question of an executive department 
of labor was practically forced on the American Federation of 
Labor by the introduction of bills 27 to establish a department 
of commerce, in each of which the existing independent de¬ 
partment of labor was subordinated by making it a bureau. 
In 1896 the Executive Council of the Federation was instructed 
by the delegates assembled in convention “ to formulate a bill 
looking to the establishment of a department of labor,” which 
would “ prove effective in perpetuating the purposes and inten¬ 
tion of the founders of the American republic.” 28 The next 
year, President Gompers in his annual report to the convention 
asserted in no uncertain terms his opposition to the absorption 
of the department of labor into a department of commerce and 
industries, and his belief in the necessity for an executive de¬ 
partment of labor. To the appeals of business and commercial 
interests for his support of the commerce and industries bill, 
Gompers’ answer was that 

26 Ibid., p. 96. 

27 For instance, H. R. 9667, 54th Cong., 2nd Sess.; H. R. 2128, 55th Cong., 
1st Sess.; H. R. 4774, 55th Cong., 2nd Sess. A complete list of these bills 
up to 1902 may be found in Organisation and Law of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, pp. 13-21. 

28 Proc. A. F. L., 1896, p. 74. 
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From the foundation of our Government up to the present day the 
representatives of business and commerce have had absolute and 
exclusive representation in the Cabinet and in every Department of 
our Government. Since the wage-earners of our country are so 
essential to its well-being, and since they form so large and over¬ 
whelming a number of the manhood and citizenship of the United) 
States, it does seem as if the interests and the needs of labor require 
a direct representative in the councils of the President. 29 

A resolution in 1900 favoring Federation support of the 
commerce and industries bill was reported to the convention 
unfavorably, and after a short debate, the resolution was 
unanimously rejected. A substitute declaration favoring an 
executive department of labor was reendorsed. 30 Again in 1901 
the Federation affirmed its stand for the labor department and 
its opposition to including labor in the commerce and industries 
department. 31 

All of labor’s protests against including the department of 
labor as a bureau in the proposed department of commerce and 
industries were unavailing. The Republican majority in Con¬ 
gress was sympathetic to the proposal, and President Roosevelt 
in his message to Congress in 1901 urged it. The province of 
the new department, declared Roosevelt, should be “ whatever 
concern (s) labor and all matters affecting the business cor¬ 
porations and our merchant marine . . . 32 Business influ¬ 

ence in government was still near its zenith in 1902; labor’s 
influence was still near its nadir. Even President Roosevelt’s 
“ trust-busting ” campaign failed to mitigate this condition. 

In the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress, Senator 
Knute Nelson’s commerce bill, 33 which was practically the same 
as one introduced by Senator William P. Frye of Maine in the 

29 Ibid., 1897, p. 22. 

30 Ibid., 1900, p. 88. 

31 Ibid., 1901, p. 27. 

32 Richardson, op. cit., Supplement, p. 323. 

33 S. 569. 
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Fifty-fifth Congress, was reported by the Committee on Com¬ 
merce. Although Senator Jacob H. Gallinger of New Hamp¬ 
shire stated that it received the unanimous approval of the 
committee, Senators James H. Berry of Arkansas and Stephen 
R. Mallory of Florida remarked that they were not present at 
the committee meeting when the report on the bill was ordered. 
Mallory indicated that he favored the bill, but Berry preferred 
not to comment at that time. 34 Originally the name of the pro¬ 
posed department was the department of commerce and indus¬ 
tries, but since all the existing departments were single-named 
the second half was dropped for the sake of uniformity. 35 
However, before the passage of the bill the name was changed 
to commerce and labor as a concession to labor. 36 

Opposition by the Democratic minority was stubborn but 
futile. The minority report of the House Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce, presented by William Richardson 
of Alabama and Robert W. Davis of Florida, summarized the 
main objections of labor to the merger. In the new arrange¬ 
ment, the independent department of labor would be submerged 
and overshadowed and thereby stripped of its dignity. The 
secretary would not represent the interests of labor, since the 
department was being created in the interests of employers who 
asked for it. No labor organization wanted the change. Fin¬ 
ally, the forced and unwilling relation would cause suspicion 
and distrust on the part of labor and thereby impair the de¬ 
partment’s usefulness. 37 

Through most of the debate upon this issue, the merger of 
labor and commerce, the Republican majority refused to admit 
the necessary divergence and, in some instances, antagonism 
of the interests of capital and labor. In view of the history of 

34 Cong. Rec., 57th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 599 - 

35 Ibid., p. 600. 

36 Ibid., pp. 912, 1051-2. 

37 Cong. Rec., 57th Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 864-5, the full report is on 
pp. 667-8; see also Gompers’ letter to William P. Frye, president pro tem 
of the Senate, in Cong. Rec., 57th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 863. 
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labor relations up to that time and so soon after the anthracite 
coal strike of 1902 such an attitude was extremely unrealistic. 

The sponsors of the bill were determined to enact it into law 
substantially as introduced. According to the arguments of the 
Republican majority, there was no reason why the interests of 
labor and commerce, which were identical, could not be served 
in the same department; what harmed one harmed the other. 
In addition, many advantages would accrue to labor by the 
association of the bureau of labor with those bureaus and in¬ 
terests, such as immigration, shipping, fishery, and manufac¬ 
turing, which vitally affected them. In the councils of the new 
department, labor could have a voice in the formation of poli¬ 
cies on important matters which it would not have in an inde¬ 
pendent department of labor. 38 

Another benefit which labor would derive from the change 
would be increased consideration for the findings of the bureau 
of labor by Congress. As then organized, Congress could not 
pay much attention to the reports of the multifarious agencies 
of the government, but statements included in a cabinet officer’s 
report or a presidential message would receive greater attention 
and more publicity. 39 This latter argument, however, was used 
with equal force by the proponents of an executive department 
of labor. 

On one point the supporters of the bill in the Senate and the 
House were not in agreement. Senator Nelson said that the 
department of labor was included in the proposed department 
because every agency of the government should be placed, 
wherever possible, in an executive department in the interests 
of proper administration. While he admitted that the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labor was an efficient and able man, he was not 
certain that future commissioners would be equally strong. 

38 Ibid., p. 761; Henry Barrett Learned, The President’s Cabinet (New 
Haven, 1912), pp. 365-7 took the same view; see also Julius H. Parmelee, 
"The Statistical Work of the Federal Government,” Yale Review, XIX, 
379-80. 

39 Cong. Rec., 57th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 862. 
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It would be safer for the public service, thought Senator Nel¬ 
son, to have the department in the form of a bureau under the 
control of a responsible executive. 40 Representative James R. 
Mann of Illinois, on the other hand, almost contradicting Sen¬ 
ator Nelson’s argument on this score, assured labor that no bias 
or prejudice of the secretary of commerce and labor could 
affect the interests of the workers, since the placing of Wright’s 
department under the secretary’s jurisdiction would not change 
its status or the duties and the method of appointment of the 
commissioner of labor. 41 Mann was mistaken in his interpre¬ 
tation of the law. Section 4 placed the very life of the bureau 
of labor statistics in the secretary’s hands because it gave him 
the power to “ rearrange the statistical work of the bureaus 
and the offices confided to said Department, and to consolidate 
any of the statistical bureaus and offices transferred to said 
Department.” 42 Section 12 permitted the president to transfer 
at any time all or part of any office, bureau, division, or branch 
of public service engaged in statistical work. Because of the 
many personalities involved and the numerous secretarial 
changes, the powers conferred by the two sections were not 
exercised. Under the authority of Section 4, however, a hostile 
and determined secretary could have eliminated the independent 
existence of the bureau of labor statistics. 43 

On firmer ground were other arguments for making the con¬ 
templated change in the status of the department of labor. In 
reporting the bill to the House, Representative Mann implied 
that “ in view of the conservative action in creating new Cabi¬ 
net officers in the past ” Congress was not likely to create the 
Department of Labor. However, he observed, 

It seems much more likely that the Labor Department will grow in 
the scope of its work and hence be more likely to warrant the 

40 Ibid., 57th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 909. 

41 Ibid., pp. 861-2. 

42 Parmelee, op. cit ., pp. 379-80. 

43 Ibid., pp. 379-81. 
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creation of a new Cabinet officer to represent labor interests if the 
proposed action is taken than would be the case if the Labor 
Department is left as it now is. 44 

One of the purposes of the department of commerce and 
labor was to bring under a single head all the information 
bureaus of the federal government, independent of or subject 
to the jurisdiction of other departments, except Agriculture. 
Among those included in addition to the Department of Labor 
were the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Statistics of the Treas¬ 
ury Department consolidated with the Bureau of Foreign Com¬ 
merce, the Fish Commission, and the Steamboat Inspection 
Service. 45 

While the bill was before the Senate a last faint cry was 
heard from the moribund Knights of Labor. John W. Hayes, 
its general secretary-treasurer, wrote a long letter to Senator 
Nelson approving the bill establishing the department of com¬ 
merce and labor. He believed that the new department repre¬ 
sented a step in the right direction, for it helped to further 
industries and increase the sales of products, which helped 
labor, and it brought the department of labor nearer to a cabi¬ 
net position. The real purpose of the letter was not to offer 
arguments for the passage of the bill, but rather to vent Hayes’ 
grievances against Wright. But the Department of Labor, 
Hayes asserted, was “ conducted as a personal asset of the 
Commissioner. It had been of little consequence or value to 
those whom it was organized to aid, and more than one-half of 
its reports are false and misleading.” 46 The proposed depart¬ 
ment with authority to act in emergencies was not to be com¬ 
pared with the miserable makeshift agency headed by Wright. 

This lone discordant voice in organized labor’s united front 
against the bill had no material effect on the results. The slur- 

44 Cong. Rec., 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 6852, quoted by Representative 
Kendall from Representative Mann’s report on the Department of Commerce 
and Labor bill of 1903. 

45 Ibid., 57th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 859; Parmelee, op. cit ., pp. 379-80. 

46 Cong. Rec., 57th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 1000. 
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ring remarks on Wright, who had as many friends on the 
Republican as on the Democratic side, deprived the letter of any 
effectiveness it might otherwise have had. The Commissioner’s 
name entered the discussion on another occasion when Senator 
Lodge intimated that Wright favored the bill. On being point¬ 
edly asked whether Wright told him specifically that he did so, 
Lodge was forced to admit to Senators Augustus O. Bacon of 
Georgia and Frederick Hale of Maine that he had not spoken 
to Wright recently on the pending bill. 47 The truth of the 
matter was that Wright desired to keep the department of labor 
independent and of non-executive status. He had so expressed 
himself in 1894 and there was no indication that he had changed 
his mind. His resignation in 1905 was partly the result of the 
subordination of his department in the new department. 48 

FINAL VICTORY 

The enactment of the bill in 1903 intensified the fight of the 
American Federation of Labor for an executive department of 
labor. During the next ten years, by editorials in the Federa - 
tionist , by resolutions adopted at its annual conventions, and by 
the lobbying of its Executive and Legislative Committees, it 
kept the subject constantly before the national legislators. 

For the first four years the Federation received little atten¬ 
tion, with all branches of the government indifferent to its 
desires. President Roosevelt tried to maintain a balance be¬ 
tween capital and labor by siding with the moderates of both 
sides and by flaying the extremists with equal vigor. His 

sXri&e ol 1902 

was offset by his declaration in favor of the open-shop prin¬ 
ciple in the federal employment of engravers; his attacks on 
the trusts were paralleled by his outbursts against the radical 
unions. 49 

47 Ibid., p. 912. 

48 North, “Life and Work of Carroll D. Wright,” p. 462. 

49 Lodge, op. cit., II, 24-8, 47-8, 242-56; Roosevelt, op. ext ., Chapter XIII, 
pp. 467-499, “Social and Industrial Justice” is a good illustration of this 
dichotomy. 
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Roosevelt's middle of the road policy pleased neither group. 
He was continually apologizing for his actions or defending 
himself against charges of overfriendliness to one or the other 
group. He tried to do justice to organized labor; but the in¬ 
fluence of his anti-union friend, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and his distrust of Gompers kept him from furthering any 
distinctive labor reforms. Although Roosevelt admitted, for 
instance, that the courts abused the use of injunctions in labor 
cases, he refused to support the anti-injunction bill sponsored 
by the American Federation of Labor. His belief that the in¬ 
terests of wage-earners and employers could be “ harmonized, 
compromised, and adjusted ” caused him to support the De¬ 
partment of Commerce and Labor bill against the wishes of the 
American Federation of Labor. 50 

In Gompers' first report to the Federation after the creation 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor he reviewed the 
lost struggle in Congress to maintain an independent Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and concluded that 

While there is cause for regret that the Department of Labor has 
been deprived of its independent existence, we yet have the assur¬ 
ance of the Honorable George B. Cortelyou, secretary of the De¬ 
partment of Commerce and Labor, that it is his purpose to have 
the Department serve the best interests of labor. 51 

The Federation's Committee on the President's Report was 
less sanguine. It believed » 

That labor statistics, in coming through any other department of 
the government will, even with the best intention on the part of 
the secretary of such department, be colored to a sufficient extent 
to thereby lose its value. 52 

With the appointment of Oscar S. Straus as secretary in 
1906 Gompers soon came around to the Committee's point of 

50 Roosevelt, op. cit ., p. 484; Bishop, op. cit ., II, 15-6. 

51 Proc. A. F. L., 1903, p. 24. 

52 Ibid., p. 173. 
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view, for Straus on several matters of vital concern to labor 
did not in Gompers’ opinion serve its best interests. Like the 
President, Secretary Straus opposed dividing the Department 
because “ Labor and capital were the two arms of industry, the 
proper functioning of which could best be secured by coopera¬ 
tion, which in turn could best be promoted by administering 
their interests together.” 53 This attitude was understandable. 
Organized labor leaders did not expect the Secretary to advo¬ 
cate dividing the Department in two. But they did expect im¬ 
partiality in the enforcement of the immigration laws. They 
also accused the Division of Information in the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization of supplying strike-breakers to 
employers. On the first score the Federation leaders had good 
cause for complaint, since Secretary Straus was known to be 
opposed to the restriction of immigration and lenient in apply¬ 
ing the various exclusion tests to immigrants. 54 On the second, 
some room for doubt existed, since the number of immigrants 
who were supplied information concerning work opportunities 
was very small. Here the grievance was against supplying any 
information to immigrants because the Federation leaders 
thought that advertising opportunities for employment encour¬ 
aged immigration. Some of their leaders’ animus was directed 
at the Chief of the Division, Powderly, with whom they had 
carried on an organizational struggle for control of the labor 
movement when Powderly was head of the Knights of Labor. 55, 

From Congress organized labor was not able to get even a 
pretence of impartiality. Both branches were dominated by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, an organization whose 
“ selfishness and short-sightedness ” made Roosevelt feel “very 


53 Oscar S. Straus, Under Four Administrations (Boston, 1922), p. 239; 
Straus succeeded V. H. Metcalf, making him the third secretary; the first 
being Cortelyou. 

54 Lodge, op. cit ., II, 306; see also Victor Safford, Immigration Problems 
(New York, 1925), p. 90. 

55 Gompers, op. cit., II, 167-8; see also pp. 178 ff and 206 ff. 
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deep anger.” 56 Since the House Labor Committee and the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee were controlled by 
Congressmen unsympathetic or hostile to organized labor, no 
labor bill of any significance got beyond the committee stage. 
It was no idle boast that a spokesman of the open shop Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers made in 1909 when he 
said that while in previous years Congressmen had feared to 
do the right thing (as the manufacturers saw it), the situation 
had been reversed. “ With you gentlemen intelligently and 
forcefully backing up Congressmen who stand for right prin¬ 
ciple and right action and correct legislation, there need be no 
doubt about the future,” he added. 57 

In order to checkmate the activities of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers in electing anti-union Congressmen and 
defeating pro-union Congressmen, the American Federation of 
Labor was compelled to enter the political arena more actively. 
At first, publicity in the form of a Bill of Grievances presented 
to the president, the President pro-tempore of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House was tried without success. This 
failure led to the institution by the Executive Council of a cam¬ 
paign to oppose the reelection of the enemies of labor and to 
aid in the election of its friends. In 1906 six union members 
were elected to Congress and the pluralities of anti-labor men 
were materially reduced. 58 In 1908 representatives of the Exec¬ 
utive Committee appeared before the Resolutions Committees 
of both major parties and asked them to incorporate in their 
platforms the political demands for labor, including one calling 

56 Roosevelt, op. cit., p. 491. 

57 Clarence E. Bonnett, Employers’ Associations in the United States 
(New York, 1922), p. 334, quoting from Proceedings of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Manufachirers, 1909; see also Norman J. Ware, Labor in Modern 
Industrial Society (Boston, 1935), pp. 268-70; and Commons, History of 
Labor, II, 531; Harwood Lawrence Childs, Labor and Capital in National 
Politics (Columbus, 1930), p. 221. 

58 Gompers, op. cit., pp. 232-46; a good account of the effectiveness of this 
policy is in Lodge’s letters to Roosevelt, see Lodge, Selections, II, 242-59; see 
also, Commons, History of Labor , II, 531. 
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for an executive department of labor. The Republicans not 
only disregarded the demands of the Federation, but on one. 
issue, the abuse of the injunction in industrial disputes, they 
actually went on record against the Federation’s position. 59 
The Republican attitude on this issue struck at the heart of 
organized labor’s struggle for the union shop. The growing 
use of the injunction in labor disputes played into the hands 
of open-shop employers, for an injunction obtained early in the 
strike paralyzed union leadership and gave employers the oppor¬ 
tunity to replace strikers with non-union men. 

Organized labor was more successful with the Democrats, 
who adopted its demands, including both the anti-injunction 
plank and the department of labor plank. The resolution on the 
department of labor read: 

we pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law creating 
a Department of Labor, represented separately in the President’s 
cabinet... 60 

While the results of the election were a bit disappointing to 
Gompers and his followers, the situation in Congress improved 
greatly. On March 23, 1909, a department of labor bill was 
introduced, upon which sub-committee hearings were held in 
May of the following year. At the committee hearings on May 
25 and 26, 1910, no one appeared to oppose the bill. Gompers, 
Secretary Morrison, and Chairman Holder of the Federation’s 
Legislative Committee spoke in its favor. On June 14, the sub¬ 
committee reported favorably to the full House Committee on 
Labor with a recommendation that the bill be redrafted to en¬ 
large the scope of the department’s activities. Three days later 
the committee voted to report the bill favorably when redrafted, 
but Chairman John J. Gardner of New Jersey failed to report 
it before Congress adjourned. Sentiment in Congress was 

59 American Federationist , XV, 599-606; Commons, History of Labor, 
IV, 157; Gompers, op. cit. f pp. 261-3. 

60 Porter, National Party Platforms f p. 280. 
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sufficiently favorable, however, to enable a member of the Fed- 
eration to write that many Congressmen were impressed with 
the bill and that administration support for it was a possi¬ 
bility. 61 

The elections of 1910 gave the American Federation of 
Labor additional reason for optimism. Not only did the Demo¬ 
crats, with whom the Federation had an informal alliance, gain 
control of the House, but the bloc of labor union members was 
increased to fifteen. Under the Democratic control of the House 
the chairmanship of the important Committee on Labor, at the 
request of the Federation, went to William B. Wilson, former 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers. In addition 
to Wilson the Committee on Labor included three other union 
men, Maher, Lewis, and Buchanan. 62 

Success at the polls spurred the Federation to push through 
Congress one of the department of labor bills. Gompers and 
the Legislative Committee appealed to the unions to urge their 
Congressmen to act favorably on a bill introduced by Repre¬ 
sentative Sulzer of New York. Conditions in Washington were 
so favorable that the Legislative Committee reported in 1911 
that it found no opposition to the bill. 63 

Before the adjournment of the second session of the Sixty- 
second Congress in 1912 the House passed Representative 
Sulzer's bill on the department of labor without a record vote 
(July 17, 1912). In reporting the bill to the House, Represen¬ 
tative Wilson repeated the arguments of organized labor for 
its passage. The bill, he told his colleagues, should be enacted 
because the interests of labor required it. Contrary to the claims 
made in 1902 that the Department of Commerce and Labor 
would serve the interests of labor, Representative Wilson stated 
that it did not give close attention to labor matters. A secretary 
of labor, moreover, could present to the president's cabinet 

61 American Federationist , XVIII, 300. 

62 Proc. A . F. L., 1912, pp. 31-2; Childs, op. cit ., pp. 209-10. 

63 Proc. A. F. L. f 1911, pp. 62, 289. 
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labor problems which he had studied or which were brought 
to his attention. Finally, the bill was valuable to all interests 
because it provided mediators who would help reduce the num¬ 
ber of strikes. 64 

There was practically no opposition to the bill, and few 
amendments were offered. Representative Mann, one of the 
original defenders of the idea of combining the interests of 
capital and labor in the same department, still considered it 
unwise to add a new member to a cabinet already too large and 
to include in the cabinet matters not pertaining to purely gov¬ 
ernmental functions. Furthermore, he believed that the com¬ 
missioners of conciliation provided in the bill would be more 
effective if appointed by a cabinet member representing both 
capital and labor. 65 The House accepted Representative Mann’s 
amendment for reducing the number of assistant secretaries 
from three to one and Representative Moore’s amendments to 
add the Division of Information to the proposed department 
and to declare that the purpose of the department is “ to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working conditions and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable employment.” 66 An¬ 
other amendment by Representative Mann adding the Indus¬ 
trial Commission bill to the department bill was ruled out on a 
point of order as not germane. 67 An amendment by Represen¬ 
tative Moore to give the secretary of labor more authority “ in 
the settlement of labor controversies and in the adjustment of 
those questions which lead to the goal that labor and capital 
shall walk hand in hand ” 68 met determined opposition from 

64 Cong. Rec., 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 8850-2. 

65 Ibid., p. 8866; see pp. 56-7 above for Mann’s attitude toward the Pepart- 
ment of Labor in 1903. 

66 Ibid., p. 8871. 

6 7 Ibid., pp. 8871-77. 

68 Ibid., p. 8870. 
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Representative Wilson, who feared that the amendment took a 
step in the direction of compulsory arbitration by giving 

to the secretary of labor the power that he should not have— 
power to organize, direct, and concentrate public opinion so as to 
compel the employer to give conditions he does not want to give 
or the employee to accept conditions he does not want to accept. 
Both of them are wrong and should never be incorporated in the 
laws of the United States. 69 

For a time after the Senate convened for the short session 
of the Sixty-second Congress, it seemed as though the House 
bill would die in the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. After some pressure on the Committee by Federation 
leaders, the bill was reported by Senator Borah on February 7 
with a few amendments. One changed the effective date from 
October, 1912 to March 4, 1913, another divided the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization into two separate bureaus, 
while a third added the Children’s Bureau to the Department. 
Less than a month after Senator Borah reported the bill it 
passed without a record vote. 70 

Some doubt existed concerning President Taft’s attitude 
toward the measure. Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel, 
to whom Taft sent the bill, advised him to veto it mainly be¬ 
cause it placed the Bureau of Immigration in the Department 
of Labor. In the meantime, several Congressmen and labor 
leaders called on Taft to press him to sign the bill. Before 
approving the bill, Taft tried to strike a bargain with Gompers 
whereby he would sign the bill if Gompers would use his influ¬ 
ence in Congress to have removed from the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill the rider prohibiting the use of funds by the 
Department of Justice for the prosecution of trade unions in 
violation of the anti-trust law. Although unsuccessful, Taft 
signed the department of labor bill, ending organized labor’s 

69 Ibid., p. 8876. 

70 Ibid., 62nd Cong., 3rd Sess., pp. 39 22, 4004-7; Hon. William Sulzer to 
the author, March 21, 1939. 
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long struggle for a representative in the cabinet. 71 In returning 
the signed bill to Congress, he made it clear that he signed 

this bill with considerable hesitation, not because I dissent from 
the purpose of Congress to create a Department of Labor, but 
because I think that nine departments are enough for the proper 
administration of the Government, and because I think that no 
new department ought to be created without a reorganization of 
all departments in the Government and a redistribution of the 
bureaus between them. 

I forebear, however, because my motive in doing so would be 
misunderstood. There is a provision in the bill for a recommen¬ 
dation by the head of the new department as to the reorganization 
of bureaus that may itself lead to a general reorganization which 
is so much to be desired. 72 

Another consideration that influenced him in signing the bill 
was the knowledge that his successor had already selected some¬ 
one for secretary of labor on the assumption that the bill would 
become law. Had President Taft vetoed the bill, a similar one 
would probably have been enacted by the incoming Congress, 
which would be controlled by the Democrats, who were com¬ 
mitted to the proposal. 73 

In the forty-five years between 1868, when the functions of 
a department of labor were first outlined by Sylvis, and 1913, 
when the department was established, labor leaders made sur¬ 
prisingly little improvement upon Sylvis’ concepts. Consider¬ 
able confusion existed in the minds of labor leaders concerning 
the place of a department of labor and its secretary in the 
government. President Gompers expected a secretary of labor 
to help the workers by discussing with the president such prob¬ 
lems as the Supreme Court decision bringing labor organiza¬ 
tions within the purview of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the 

71 Sulzer to author, op. cit .; Gompers, op. cit ., pp. 292-3. 

72 American Federationist , XX, 277-8. 

73 Loc. cit.; American Review of Reviews f XIII, 397; Boston Evening 
Transcript , March 8, 1913, citing Philadelphia Bulletin t n. d. 
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abuse of the injunction in labor disputes, and the establishment 
of the eight-hour day. 74 That the secretary of labor should be 
a representative of employees to “ advise the President and 
consult with cabinet officers as to the best means to bring about 
improved conditions for the great mass of the wage workers 
of the country,” 75 was the opinion of the Federation’s secre¬ 
tary, Frank Morrison. Arthur E. Holden of the Federation’s 
Labor Legislative Committee thought that uniformity in state 
labor legislation could be secured by a department of labor 
empowered to study labor problems and to make suggestions 
to guide the states. However, he admitted that no exact defi¬ 
nition of the department’s functions could be given. 76 

In one respect this inability of labor leaders to define the 
functions of the department was fortunate since it lead to the 
acceptance by Congress of the broad and general statement 
that the purpose of the department was “ to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” Fortunate also 
was the Committee on Labor’s rejection of the elaborate bills 
first introduced, which provided for as many as six assistant 
secretaries, each in charge of such a division as manufacturing, 
agriculture, mining, and transportation. 77 This change pre¬ 
vented the stratification of functions of the department along 
narrow, ill-defined lines, and it gave the secretary of labor a 
freedom in shaping the department’s policy, limited only by the 
amount of money allocated to it and by his own grasp of its 
possibilities. 

74 Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, 6ist Cong., 2nd Sess., 
Hearings on H. R. 3646 to Establish a Department of Labor , pp. 6-14; see 
also Department of Labor, Twenty-Five Years of Service , pp. 3-4. 

75 Hearings on H. R. 3646, p. 17. 

76 Ibid., pp. 28, 32-33. 

77 See H. R. 3646 reproduced in American Federationist , XVII, 605. 
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The Act of March 4, 1913, 78 creating the Department of 
Labor consisted of eleven short sections, the first expressing 
the intent of Congress to create an executive Department of 
Labor with a Secretary of Labor whose tenure of office was to 
be like that of the heads of the other executive departments. 
The next section provided for an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and minor officials. Section 3 was next to Section 1 the most 
important part of the Act, for it specified the bureaus and sub¬ 
divisions to be transferred from the Department of Commerce 
and Labor to the new department. These included the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization, divided into two bureaus; 
the Division of Information, a subdivision of the Bureau of 
Immigration; the Bureau of Labor, renamed the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; and the Children’s Bureau. 

Certain aspects of the immigration policy and the relation¬ 
ship between immigration and the supply of labor justified the 
inclusion of the Bureau of Immigration. The functions of the 
Bureau of Naturalization were only remotely concerned with 
labor. It was transferred to the Department of Labor in order 
to keep it in the same department with the Bureau of Immigra¬ 
tion, with which it logically belonged, and in order to give 
substance to the Department. The claim of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the forerunner of the Department of Labor, 
to a place in the new organization was unquestioned, since it 
dealt directly with activities of vital interest to labor, as we 
have seen. Equally clear was the claim of the Children’s Bureau 
insofar as its functions were related to child labor. To remove 
any doubt concerning the administration of the Federal Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act of 1908 a clause was inserted specifi¬ 
cally continuing it under the Commissioner of Labor Statistics; 
a function he performed until September 7, 1916, when Con¬ 
gress created the Employees’ Compensation Commission. 79 

78 The complete text is in the Rep. Sec. Labor, 1914, pp. 97-9. All refer¬ 
ences to the act are taken from this report unless otherwise indicated. 

79 Weber, Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 7-8. 
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Section 4 defined the duties of the Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics : this being made necessary by the recency of the transfer 
of some of the Bureau’s work in the collection of cost of pro¬ 
duction statistics abroad to the Bureau of Foreign and Do¬ 
mestic Commerce created on August 23, 1912. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was henceforth limited to the collection of 
“ statistics of the conditions of labor and the products and 
distribution of the products of the same.” 80 In the order listed 
Sections 7, 9, 10, and 11 dealt with the assignment of a Solici¬ 
tor, the preparation of an annual report to Congress by the 
Secretary, a plan for the coordination of the activities of the 
transferred bureaus with the activities of the office of the Sec¬ 
retary of Labor with those of other bureaus, commissions, and 
departments, and the effective date of the act. 

The only new function assigned to the department was con¬ 
tained in Section 8, empowering the Secretary of Labor to act 
as mediator or to appoint commissioners of conciliation in 
labor disputes. On the basis of this authority, Secretary Wil¬ 
son organized in the Office of the Secretary a Division of Con¬ 
ciliation without express Congressional authorization, except 
for some appropriations for commissioners of conciliation. 81 

Because the general appropriation bill had already been 
passed, Congress made no provision for equipping and financ¬ 
ing the new department. Not even the salaries of departmental 
officers were provided. The transferred bureaus brought with 
them their equipment and appropriations until the end of the 
fiscal year, but since these were limited to the use of the respec¬ 
tive bureaus, they could not be utilized for general depart¬ 
mental purposes. A deficiency appropriation of May 1, 1913, 
took care of the salaries of the departmental officers but did not 
include any items for clerks. Until the beginning of the next 

80 Ibid., p. 8. 

81 Each of these bureaus and subdivisions, with the exception of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which has been treated above, will be discussed 
at length in subsequent chapters. 
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fiscal year, the Secretary had to rely on the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce for quarters, clerks, messengers, and elevator service. 82 

From the beginning the Department of Labor contended 
with Congressional indifference to its financial needs. Congress, 
led by “ efficient agents ... of powerful interests,” harassed 
the department with insufficient appropriations. 83 For the fiscal 
year ending on July 30, 1914, less than three and one-half 
million dollars was appropriated for the normal functions of 
the department, and of this eighty per cent went to the Bureau 
of Immigration, leaving less than $730,000 for the other 
bureaus and subdivisions. Succeeding years showed a slight 
improvement in the amount of money allotted to the depart¬ 
ment and in the proportion of the funds going to the bureaus 
and subdivisions other than immigration. 84 

The friends of the Department of Labor did not consider 
the appropriations very generous. The American Federation of 
Labor, which had struggled so long for an executive depart¬ 
ment and which considered the department its special ward, 
could “ not too strongly condemn the niggardly picayunish 
policy of Congress in dealing with the only department en¬ 
trusted with promoting the welfare of wage workers.” 85 The 
1913 Convention ordered its Executive Council “ to impress 
upon the appropriation committee of Congress with the im¬ 
portance of this department to the toilers of this country and 
the need for appropriating a sufficient sum of money to enable 
the department to carry on the work for which it was cre¬ 
ated.” M 

82 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1913, p. 47. 

83 Public, XVI, 875; ibid., XVIII, 1257 - 8 . 

84 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1914, p. 13; ibid., 1915, pp. 51-2; ibid., igi6, p. 85. The 
figures for 1914 did not include an appropriation of $428,000 for public 
works assigned to the Bureau of Immigration. If it were included the per¬ 
centage figure for the Bureau would be larger than given above. 

85 Proc. AFL, 1913, p. 53. 

86 Ibid., p. 296. 
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The personnel of the Department of Labor in 1913 was 
scattered over the District of Columbia—after the easygoing 
Washington way—in four different buildings. In October of 
1913 all the bureaus except the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
moved into the Willard Building, then recently vacated by the 
Department of Commerce. Temporary quarters for the Bu¬ 
reau of Labor Statistics were provided in the new Department 
of Commerce building. The next year all the bureaus of the 
Department went to the Mills Building, where they remained 
until 1917, when for the first time in its long and varied his¬ 
tory the Bureau of Labor Statistics was in the same building 
with its supervising department. 87 

87 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1914, pp. 11-12. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE FIRST SECRETARY 

On March 4, 1913, organized labor’s dream of a cabinet 
member chosen directly from the ranks of workingmen was 4 
realized with the appointment of former Representative Wil¬ 
liam B. Wilson as secretary of labor. Although no department 
existed during the cabinet-making days of 1912 and 1913 the 
selection of Wilson was made early. Soon after Wilson’s defeat 
for representative, one of his friends, Lee Crandall, wrote to 
him that he was going to press for his appointment as Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor or Secretary of Labor if the bill creat¬ 
ing the Department of Labor was passed before March 4. 
Early in November John Mitchell, one of Wilson’s sponsors for 
a cabinet post, told him of the widespread movement to make 
him Secretary of Labor. Wilson replied that he was pleased at 
the interest shown in him by his friends; but, he wrote to 
Mitchell, he considered the office of such great dignity that he 
did not want to enter into a contest for it. Aside from Senator- 
elect William Hughes of New Jersey, who could have had the 
post but declined it in favor of Wilson, his House colleague, 
and Louis D. Brandeis, who was mentioned at one time for the 
office, no other candidates were seriously considered by presi¬ 
dent-elect Wilson. The appointment was the outgrowth of the 
president-elect’s desire to make good his campaign promises to 
be friendly towards labor. Representative Wilson had the en¬ 
dorsement of the American Federation of Labor, the railroad 
brotherhoods, and such men as Hughes and Governor Sulzer 
of New York. 1 

1 American Federationist, XX, 278; Charles Seymour, The Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1926), I, 106; James Kearney, The 
Political Education of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1926), pp. 293-4; Ray 
Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters (New York, 1931), 
IV, 213; Josephus Daniels, Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1924), p. 138; 
David Lawrence, The True Story of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1924), 
p. 74; Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration in Controversies between 
Railway Employers and Their Employees , Report of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate on S. 2517 (Washington, 1913), p. 48. 
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EARLY LIFE 

William Bauchop Wilson, the oldest child of seven, was born 
on April 2, 1862, in Blantyre, a little town just north of Glas¬ 
gow, Scotland. His father, Adam, had received little formal 
education, but the elder Wilson’s eagerness for learning was 
partially gratified by his wife, Helen Nelson Bauchop, a woman 
of some education, who read to him in the evenings from the 
few books that were available. 2 

The elder Wilson had been one of the leaders of a local union 
and one of the founders of a neighborhood cooperative. His 
union activities in a strike at the mine where he was employed 
led to his eviction from the company-owned house in which he 
was living. This incident led him to book passage to America 
in 1870. With part of the money which he withdrew from the 
cooperative he provided for the temporary welfare of his fam¬ 
ily in Scotland, and with the rest he paid for steerage passage 
to America. He finally settled in Arnot, Tioga County, Penn¬ 
sylvania, a small mining town of a few narrow streets and 
houses owned by the coal company. Within a short time he 
accumulated sufficient funds to send for the rest of his family. 
Years later William B. Wilson wrote of this incident 

But, undeniably, it happens now and then in this world that some 
people have too many rights, while other folks possess too few. 
At all events, it is not unnatural that, having gone through such 
an experience I should have started in life with an ingrained 
ambition to gain rights for labor which coal companies and other 
organizations of capital would be obliged to respect. 3 

In the New World the Wilsons found the struggle for exist¬ 
ence hardly less severe than in the Old. They tried to give their 
children an education, but circumstances forced them to aban¬ 
don this effort after a short time. In Scotland, William had 

2 New York Times , July 6, 1913, and March 8, 1914; Roger W. Babson, 
W. B . Wilson and the Department of Labor (New York,, 1919), pp. 6-8; 
Literary Digest , XLVI, 670 quoting from New York Sun. 

3 New York Times , March 8, 1914, Section V, p. 6. 
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received some schooling at St. John’s Grammar School in 
Hamilton, where he made rapid progress in reading. In Amer¬ 
ica, he was sent to the town school, which he attended for a few 
months and then left because his father needed him in the 
mines. He continued his education a short time longer at a 
newly-founded night school, but in a few months his formal 
schooling was at an end. 

Physically, Wilson was the typical Scotsman, of middle 
stature, ruddy complexion, blue eyes, strong jaw, and wavy, 
prematurely gray hair. His forehead was high and his counte¬ 
nance serious. One would hardly suspect that beneath this 
exterior dwelt the heart of a lyric poet. This militant unionist 
found time when not leading strikes to express his innermost 
thoughts and feelings in poetry. Modestly he confessed: 

No great, refined, poetic powers, I claim; 

No college learning smooths my humble muse. 

Unknown to fortune, hidden far from fame, 

I simply sing because to sing I choose. 4 

Throughout his life he led a simple, austere existence in con¬ 
formity with the stern Calvinistic tenets of his Presbyterian 
religion. The success which came to him in his later years failed 
to change his mode of living. To the end he remained the plain 
toiler, striving to assist his fellowmen. 

UNION ACTIVITY 

In the mines “ Billy ” early showed signs of following in his 
father’s footsteps. He was one of the leaders in organizing a 
debating club among the boys and an apprentice union among 
the boy miners. At eleven he was inducted as a half-member of 
the miner’s union and at fourteen he was elected secretary. 
Wilson was instrumental in organizing a union, for which he 
was blacklisted by the operators, who had been comparatively 
free of union activities since the collapse of the Miners’ Na- 

4 “ The Euterpean Member of President Wilson's Cabinet,” Current 
Opinion , LVI, 185-6. 
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tional Association six years before. For a few years he was 
forced to seek employment elsewhere. Occasionally he would 
find work in a mine, but as soon as his identity was revealed 
he would lose his job. Most of the time he worked as a railroad 
fireman, lumberjack, typesetter, coal prospector, and at other 
occupations. During this period he was befriended by the Super¬ 
intendent of the Illinois Central Railroad. Thirty years later the 
superintendent’s son, John B. Densmore, became Solicitor of 
the Department of Labor under Wilson and later Director of 
the United States Employment Service. 5 

Wilson’s interest in unionism never lessened. He served it as 
organizer, delegate to district and national conventions, and 
officer. From 1888 to 1890 he was president of the district 
miners’ union of the National Progressive Union. As a member 
of the executive board of the national union he was instru¬ 
mental in organizing the United Mine Workers of America in 
1890. In 1899 he became president of District No. 2, Central 
Pennsylvania Division, and a year later secretary-treasurer of 
the national union. During the eight years he held the latter 
office he never had to post a bond, although he handled more 
than six million dollars. 6 

Wilson earned his reputation for honesty and loyalty by his 
unswerving devotion to the miners’ cause. Strikes in 1894, 
1899, 1900, and 1902 taxed his courage and resourcefulness 
to the utmost. He had to fight the operators, keep out of jail 
on contempt charges, and raise funds for the strikers and 
their families. 

He often went without necessities for himself in order to 
aid his fellow-workmen. During one of his organization drives 
in the now abandoned coal mines of Long Valley, Pa., Wilson’s 
shoes were practically worn to shreds. One of the miners, 
Martin Lynch, father of a large family, gave Wilson a better 

5 New York Times , March 8, 1914, Section V, p. 6; see p. 194 below. 

6 A brief account of the union movement among coal miners during this 
period may be found in Arthur E. Suffern, The Coal Miners' Struggle for 
Industrial Status (New York, 1926),^ pp. 31-63. 
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pair of shoes. From Mr. Lynch’s son, a resident of New York, 
the author learned also, of the high regard in which Wilson 
was held by the miners who knew him. Mr. Lynch recalled that 
his father often talked of Billy Wilson’s sincerity and unselfish¬ 
ness in furthering the cause of the miners. 7 

An attempt to discredit Wilson during the strike of 1894 by 
spreading the rumor that he was a coal operator failed because, 
as Wilson said, “ I was able to show the hard, bony callouses 
on my hands that could only come from the long-continued use 
of the pick.” 8 When a judge tried to restrain him from supply¬ 
ing food and clothing to the miners, Wilson defied arrest on the 
ground that 

An injunction that restrains me from furnishing food to hungry 
men, women, and children when I have in my possession the means 
to aid them will be violated by me until the necessity of providing 
food has been removed or the corporeal power of the court over¬ 
whelms me. I will treat it as I would an order of the judge to 
stop breathing. 9 

In order to supplement the small salary the union was able 
to pay him for his services, Wilson turned to farming. In 1896 
he purchased, entirely on credit, a run-down farm in Blossburg, 
Pennsylvania. Here he, his wife, Agnes Williamson, whom he 
married in 1883, an d his children lived and raised garden truck, 
chickens, and dairy products. Wilson’s experience in farming 
was extremely limited as the following incident related by him 
indicates: 

I had never driven an ox team, and never, save on one occasion, 
seen a team of those animals driven by anybody else. When I yoked 
them up and started in to plow I had trouble... I could not keep 
the off ox going right. Although I “ hawed ” and “ gee’d ” to the 

7 From conversation with B. J. Lynch at New York City. 

8 New York Times , July 6, 1913. 

9 Literary Digest, XLVI, 672, quoting from the New York Sun; see also 
New York Times , July 6, 1913. 
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best of my ability, the furrow was a zigzag. Finally I said to the 
oxen, “ Go as you please! It’s all got to be plowed, so take it any 
way you like! ” 10 


POLITICS 

In 1888, Wilson was chosen by the Democrats to run for the 
state legislature from Tioga County. Four years later he was 
a candidate for Congress from the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Dis¬ 
trict, comprising four counties in the north central part of the 
state. Both times he was defeated. In 1891, he was a member of 
a committee to revise and codify the bituminous mining laws of 
Pennsylvania. 11 Wilson tried his luck at politics once more in 
1906 by running for Congress on the Democratic ticket in the 
Fifteenth District. This time he accomplished the seemingly 
impossible by defeating a strong candidate backed by a power¬ 
ful organization. Only once since the Civil War had a Demo¬ 
crat bested a Republican in that district. Wilson’s plurality over 
Elias Deemer, millionaire lumberman, was 381 in a total of 
more than 30,000 votes cast. 12 Two years later he defeated the 
same candidate by more than 2,000 votes. 13 Although absent 
during the early part of the campaign in 1910 because he was 
attending the British Trade Union Conference in London as a 
delegate of the American Federation of Labor, he captured the 
seat a third time , polling 3,000 more votes than Clarence L, 
Peaslee, his Republican opponent. 14 The tables were turned in 
1912 when Edgar R. Kiess, Republican, unexpectedly outran 
Wilson by 568 votes. 15 Wilson’s defeat was due to the defection 
of many voters who supported a Socialist candidate, and to the 

10 New York Times , March 8, 1914, Section V, p. 6. 

11 Who's Who in America (1908-9), pp. 2084-5. 

12 Smull's Legislative Handbook and Manml of the State of Pennsylvania 
(1907), p. 474 . 

lZIbid. (1909), p. 606. 

14 Ibid. (1911), p. 675. 

1 5 Ibid. (1913), p. 722. 
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efforts of the anti-union National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers. 16 


LEGISLATOR 

There was little opportunity for an inexperienced Democrat 
to play an important part in the Republican-controlled Houses 
of 1907 and 1909. Wilson received relatively unimportant 
assignments on the Census and Patents Committees. On the 
floor of the House, however, he rarely missed an opportunity to 
defend the interests of labor. Whenever a bill or an amendment 
affecting labor appeared, he was on the alert. It mattered little 
whom the bill touched, American or Puerto Rican, unionist or 
nonunionist; if it involved the rights of the workingman, he 
was ready to protect them. He fought attempts to reduce the 
wages paid to Panama Canal employees when economic condi¬ 
tions made it possible to get workers at reduced rates; 17 he 
introduced bills for the adoption of the eight-hour day for gov¬ 
ernment employes in Puerto Rico and the abolition of child 
labor; 18 he favored the use of better safeguards on railroads, 19 
in mines, 20 and in the manufacture of matches. 21 In 1911 Wil¬ 
son introduced a bill 22 providing employment for persons over 
65. This was in effect an old age pension bill and one of the 
first to be introduced in Congress. 

When the Democrats organized the House in 1911, Wilson 
received mote important assignments. Y^argAy as the resvht ot 
his endorsement by the American Federation of Labor, he was 
made chairman of the Committee on Labor, and a member of 

16 Bonnett, Employer's Associations in the United States , p. 330. 

17 Cong. Rec., 60th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 5897. 

18 Ibid., 61st Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 8178, 8185, 8204; 62nd Cong., 3rd Sess., 
PP. 3508, 3681. 

19 Ibid., 61st Cong., 3rd Sess., Appendix, p. 79. 

20 Ibid., 60th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 5431-3, 6714; 60th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
p. 3277 ; 61 st Cong., 3rd Sess., pp. 823, 3366; 62nd Cong., 3rd Sess., pp. 3528-9. 

21 Ibid., 61 st Cong., 3rd Sess., p. 3633. 

22 H R 11175, 62nd Cong., 1st Sess. 
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the Committee on Mines, and of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

At the request of the American Federation of Labor, Wilson 
sponsored at various times bills 23 to curb the powers of the 
federal courts in the issuance of injunctions during strikes and 
in contempt cases; but none of these bills ever got beyond the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Wilson had more success with a 
bill 24 creating the Bureau of Mines, which eventually became 
a law. Another important labor measure, the Seamen’s bill, 25 
which provided for the emancipation of seamen by permitting 
them to quit their ships in foreign ports, was passed by Con¬ 
gress but given a pocket veto by President Taft. 

During the fall of 1911 Wilson was appointed chairman of 
a select committee of three to investigate the Taylor and other 
systems of shop management introduced over the objections of 
government workers in the arsenals and navy yards at Water- 
town, Boston, and other places. After conducting hearings from 
October 4, 1911, to February 12, 1912, the Committee reported 
to the House that while much was laudable in these systems, 
they left a great deal to be desired. “ Neither Mr. Taylor nor 
anyone else has presented to this committee,” the report states, 
“ a system so complete and perfect as to justify a recommenda¬ 
tion that it be imposed in its entirety in a Government shop.” 26 
Wilson’s most notable achievement in Congress was his success¬ 
ful guidance of the bill creating the Department of Labor. Of 
his activities while chairman, Gompers wrote: 

23 H. R. 4917, Cong. Rec., 61st Cong., 1st Sess., p. 186; H. R. 3058, 
61st Cong., 1st Sess., p. 163; H. R. 25188, 61st Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 5597; 
H. R. 5148, 62nd Cong., 1st Sess., p. 270; H. R. 11032, 62nd Cong., 1st Sess., 
p. 1687; H. R. 22208, 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 2275. 

24 H. R. 1036, Cong. Rec., 61st Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 1480, 6040, 10374. 

25 H. R. 23673, Cong. Rec., 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 5242, 10172. 

26 Report of Hearings before Special Committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to Investigate the Taylor and Other Systems of Scientific Shop 
Management (Washington, 1912), 3 vols., I, 1. Mr. Taylor's testimony may 
be found in III, 1377-1508. 
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With a true and tried unionist William B. Wilson,... as chairman 
of the House Committee on Labor, that Committee has ceased to be 
a mere graveyard of labor measures and has become a potent power 
responsive to social and economic conditions and requirements. 
During the recent session of Congress, this committee did splendid 
work. 27 

Labor leaders from Sylvis to Gompers would have had to 
search long before finding a man, who better fulfilled their 
ideal as a representative of labor at the president's council table 
than William B. Wilson. Gompers was thinking of him when 
he told the Committee on Labor that the secretary of labor 
should be 

a man who knows this labor problem, not merely from absorption 
from the outside but from his actual experience among the work¬ 
ers—one of them, one who has given his time and what abilities 
he may have to the men or women of labor, not even one who has 
risen from the rank of labor , but one who has remained in the 
ranks 28 


REACTION TO APPOINTMENT 

Wilson's appointment as secretary of labor surprised no one, 
for it had been generally known early in February that he would 
receive the post. Nevertheless, as was pointed out at the time, 
more attention was paid to his appointment than to any other 
with the exception of Bryan's. Most of the interest centered 
around Secretary Wilson's official attitude toward labor. As 
the New York Sun expressed it, “ What Sense Labor? " 29 

The charge that Secretary Wilson was “ appointed virtually 
at the instigation of Samuel Gompers " 30 aroused misgivings 

27 American Federationist, XIX, 803. 

28 Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, 61 st Cong., 2nd Sess., 
Hearings on H. R. 3646 To Establish a Department of Labor , p. 10. 

29 February 28, 1915; see also New York Times , March 9, 1913, Current 
Opinion, LIV, 267, and World’s Work , XXV, 609. 

30 New York Times , March 9, 1913. 
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among manufacturers and the more conservative newspaper edi¬ 
tors lest he subserve the interests of organized labor alone and 
make the Department of Labor a “ department of union 
labor.” 31 The National Association of Manufacturers, which 
had been instrumental in bringing about Wilson’s defeat for 
reelection to Congress in 1912 and which had consistently con¬ 
demned his Congressional policy, was extremely critical of the 
appointment. When rumors of it were circulating in February 
the editor of American Industries } official organ of the manu¬ 
facturers, asked 

Is it possible that the Department of Labor is to be only the tail of 
the Federation of Labor kite; that this new Secretary of Labor is 
not to act for labor in general, but that inconsiderable fraction of 
it (about four per cent) known as organized? 32 

The New York Times “found it impossible to speak with ap¬ 
proval ” of the appointment of one who had “ defied injunctions 
of court because they did not commend themselves to his ap¬ 
proval as just or humane; ” nor could it relish the projects of 
law which “ earned him the thanks of the American Federation 
of Labor because they are in favor of labor as a class.” 33 
Other conservatives felt that while the dangers could not be 
ignored, the mere fact that Wilson was a unionist “ should 
not prejudice opinion as to the wisdom of his selection or as to 
the mission of his department.” 34 Far from being a handicap, 
his life-long devotion to the cause of labor, they asserted, de¬ 
veloped in him a strong responsibility toward capital and the 
consuming public. He was considered competent to handle with 

31 New York Herald , March 5, 6, 7, and 9, 1913 ; New York Times , 
March 13, 1913. 

32 XIII, Nos. 8, 15; see also the next issue, Nos. 9, 16; Bonnett, Employers* 
Association in the United States , p. 332; Albion Guilford Taylor, Labor 
Policies of the National Association of Manufacturers (Urbana, Illinois, 
1928), p. 101; Los Angeles Times , March 5, 1913; San Francisco Chronicle, 
March 9, 1913; Current Opinion, LIV, 267. 

33 March 13, 1913. 

34 Boston Evening Transcript , March 8, 1913, citing Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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justice to all interests the labor problems that would arise, and 
broad enough to favor the welfare of labor without infringing 
on the rights of others. 35 

Liberals approved of Secretary Wilson as “ the fittest pos¬ 
sible appointee for the new department.” 36 The leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor exulted in their success in secur¬ 
ing Wilson’s appointment. President Gompers asserted that 
Secretary Wilson’s extreme unionism involved “ nothing that 
in any way would jeopardize the security, welfare or interests 
of the American people of today or tomorrow,” since the new 
Department under the guidance of Secretary Wilson would 
“ forward the interests of labor,” and thereby forward “ the 
interests of the People of the whole nation . . .” 37 

SECRETARY WILSON AND THE PRESIDENT 

Inasmuch as President Wilson was fully aware of Secretary 
Wilson’s labor viewpoint at the time of the appointment, he 
was not surprised by the criticism it met. The President, how¬ 
ever, had no real occasion to regret the choice which he clearly 
considered as one of the best he made. Woodrow Wilson and 
William B. Wilson were personally unknown to each other in 
March, 1913, but they soon developed an admiration for each 
other which continued beyond the eight years of their official 
association. The President often manifested his confidence in 
his Secretary of Labor by ignoring calumnies against him or by 
defending him against slanderous attacks. 

Soon after Secretary Wilson’s appointment an attempt was 
made to force his resignation by the circulation of rumors that 
he had once been arrested and jailed for a crime. No details 
were given. When informed of the story by newspapermen, 

35 Outlook, CIII, 563, citing Philadelphia Telegraphy American Review of 
Reviews, XCVIII, 39&, 432; World's Work , XXV, 609. 

36 Public, XVI, 217; see also reprint of editorial from St. Louis Mirror, 
in ibid., p. 256. 

37 American Federationist, XX, 304-6. 
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Secretary Wilson issued a statement in which he explained the 
whole affair. 38 

On April 21, 1894, Wilson had been sent by the Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers of America, of which he 
was a member, to organize the miners of the Cumberland, Md., 
coal fields and to induce them, if possible, to follow the lead of 
the miners of Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
other parts of Maryland, who were already on strike. In spite 
of a concerted attack by operators and newspapers, he suc¬ 
ceeded. On May 20, an injunction restraining Wilson and 
others from strike activities was secured from the court at 
Allegheny, Md., and on the twenty-second a copy was served 
on him. Two days later he was cited to appear and show w T hy 
he should not be held in contempt. Following his acquittal, he 
was arrested on a conspiracy charge and placed in the Cumber¬ 
land jail for one day. As soon as his friends heard of it, they 
secured his release. The case was never tried. 39 These were the 
details upon which the insidious attack was founded. Fortun¬ 
ately, Secretary Wilson included this incident in biographical 
sketches which appeared in newspapers and magazines the pre¬ 
ceding March. 40 Furthermore the court record of the case had 
been available to the President at the time. 41 Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the design to embarrass the Secretary of Labor and 
to cripple the Department failed. As the New York Times 
prophesied, the President ignored the charges. 42 

Just prior to the publication of the arrest story, Secretary 
Wilson was involved in the Diggs-Caminetti white slavery case. 
On June 21, 1913, John L, McNabb, United States District 
Attorney of San Francisco, suddenly resigned. In telegrams to 
President Wilson and Attorney General McReynolds he 

38 New York Times , July 5, and 6, 1913. 

39 Ibid., July 6, 1913. 

40 See for instance Literary Digest , XLVI, 670, citing New York Sun. 

41 New York Times , July 7, 1913. 

42 July 7, 1913. 
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charged that improper influence in high places was obstructing 
the orderly processes of justice in cases he was prosecuting. One 
of them involved Manny I. Diggs, son of a State politician, and 
Frank Drew Caminetti, son of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration. As soon as the telegrams were published, edi¬ 
torials, statements by Congressmen and state officials, and reso¬ 
lutions by women’s clubs and church organizations appeared 
demanding an investigation of the Department of Justice and 
the resignation of the Attorney General. In the midst of this 
furore Secretary Wilson announced that he was responsible for 
the postponement of the Diggs-Caminetti trial. Part of the fire 
was then turned on him. 

His explanation that he had asked Attorney General McRey- 
nolds to postpone the trial because he could not spare Commis¬ 
sioner General Caminetti, who wanted to be present at the trial 
of his son, did not convince the irate and indignant public. Re¬ 
gardless of the merits of Wilson’s position, it was difficult for 
the public to believe that personal and political considerations 
were not the paramount factors in the postponement. 43 

President Wilson reversed McReynold’s decision and ordered 
the trial to continue. At the same time he absolved the Attorney 
General of any blame and called McNabb’s charges inexcus¬ 
able. 44 President Wilson^ did not mention Secretary Wilson’s 
name at the time, although Secretary of State Bryan wrote in 
Commoner that no blame could attach to him. 45 As Bryan 
wrote, it was unfortunate that Secretary Wilson permitted this 
understandable sympathy to interfere with the work of another 
department, but it was “ not such a mistake as to demand seri¬ 
ous censure.” 46 The incident deserves notice only because it 
was during this embroilment that the arrest story of 1894 was 
brought forward by enemies who hoped to cause the secretary’s 
resignation. 

43 San Francisco Chronicle , June 22, and 23, 1913. 

44 Ibid ., June 25, 1913. 

45 Ibid., June 30, 1913. 

46 Boston Evening Transcript, July 8, 1913, citing Living Church. 
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In 1914, and again in 1918, President Wilson paid Secretary 
Wilson the highest tribute possible by refusing to release him 
to permit his acceptance of the Democratic nomination for the 
Governorship of Pennsylvania. To the delegation in 1914, the 
President said: 

Gentlemen, you can more easily find a suitable candidate for the 
Governorship of Pennsylvania than I can find a suitable candidate 
for the office of Secretary of Labor. 47 

Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane wrote a letter 
to the President on October 1, 1914, in which he referred “ to 
the sterling qualities of your Secretary of Labor ” and indi¬ 
rectly to the President’s regard for him. Lane repeated a story 
he had just heard from Mother Jones, militant friend of the 
coal miners. During a coal strike which Wilson was leading, 
some operators offered to lift the mortgage from his home and 
to give him a large purse of money if he would call off the strike 
in the neighborhood. Wilson, trembling with rage, arose and 
said: 

“ You gentlemen are in my house. If you come as friends and 
gentlemen, all of the hospitalities that this home has to offer are 
yours. But if you come here to bribe me to break faith with my 
people, who trust me and whom I represent, there is the door, and 
I wish you to leave immediately.” 

Lane added, “ I wish you could have heard the story yourself. 
I am telling it to you now, for I know how pleased you will be 
to hear it, even in this indirect manner.” 48 Secretary Wilson 
repaid the faith and confidence his chief reposed in him by 
steadfast devotion and loyalty. 

Secretary Wilson carried his new responsibilities with great 
dignity and calmness. Though not as well educated as his cab¬ 
inet colleagues, he won their respect and confidence “ for his 

47 Babson, op. cit ., p. 131. 

48 Anne Wintermute Lane and Louise Herrick Wall, The Letters of 
Franklin K. Lane (Boston, 1922), pp. 158-9. 
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character and ability.” 49 By those who knew him, he was called 
honest, fair-minded, “ loyal to the nth degree,” 50 and “ the 
squarest member of the Cabinet.” 51 

THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 

William B. Wilson was fortunate in having Louis F. Post, 
liberal publisher of the Public and the foremost advocate of the 
Single Tax, as assistant secretary of labor. While not as inti¬ 
mately connected with the trade union movement as the secre¬ 
tary of labor, the assistant secretary was just as sympathetic to¬ 
wards it, and of peculiar value to him because of his great 
influence with the liberal non-labor groups. As a member of the 
Chicago school board in the reform administration of Mayor 
Edward F. Dunne, he not only opposed corruption in the use of 
school funds, but also championed academic freedom and the 
teachers’ right to organize. In 1886 he assisted Henry George in 
his mayoralty campaign in New York. For the next six years he 
was associated in various capacities with the single tax weekly, 
the Standard. Later he and his wife founded the Public. His 
writings up to 1913 included The Ethics of Democracy, Ethical 
Principles of Marriage and Divorce, Social Service, and The 
Single Tax . 52 To the department Post brought a breadth of 
view which looked beyond the immediate present to the future. 
There are many evidences of Post’s influence on his chief and 
on the work of the department. Secretary Wilson acknowledged 
his literary ability by assigning to him the compilation and 
editing of the Department’s annual reports. The final drafts of 
the reports, including Post’s introductions, conclusions, and 
recommendations, were signed by Wilson practically as submit- 

49 William C. Redfield, “ Glimpses of Our Government,’ ” Saturday Even¬ 
ing Post , CXCVI, 175 ; see also Lane, op. cit., p. 159; David F. Houston, 
Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet (Garden City, 1926), I, 35. 

50 Lawrence, op. cit. f p. 74. 

51 William Allen White, Woodrow Wilson (Boston, 1929), pp. 479-80, 
quoting Joseph P. Tumulty. 

52 Dictionary of American Biography , XV, 118-9. 
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ted. On the flyleaf of a printed copy of the first report Post in¬ 
scribed the following notation: 

This the first Report of the Department of Labor was written 
by Louis F. Post (Assistant Secretary from 1913 to 1921), by 
direction of Secretary Wilson, who revised it and at whose request 
it was further revised by President Wilson. The original draft 
with revisions are among my papers. With but slight alterations, 
the report as here printed is as originally drafted. 53 

Post, of course, knew in advance how far Wilson was willing 
to go. The Secretary’s position on unionism, collective bargain¬ 
ing, and mediation was a matter of record long before he be¬ 
came Secretary of Labor. It is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection that President Wilson was sufficiently concerned with 
the welfare of the Department to have personally read the 
drafts and recommended a few changes. 

The matters dealing with unionism, collective bargaining and 
mediation loomed somewhat larger on Wilson’s horizon because 
all his life had been bound up with trade unionism. Post, on the 
other hand, while believing in them, recognized that they were 
not ends in themselves but merely measures made necessary 
because of the economic maladjustments. There is no doubt 
that Post was a powerful force in the Department. Besides his 
contribution to the formulation of the philosophy which guided 
the Department, he was largely responsible for the organization 
of the Employment Service and for mitigating the unnecessary 
severity of the drive against radical aliens during the “ red 
scare ” of 1919-20. Frequently, he was called upon to assume 
the duties of acting secretary during Wilson’s absences. Essen¬ 
tially, Post was a philosopher with an intellectual curiosity that 
never rested. He saw labor problems as a part of a larger prob¬ 
lem and had the rare faculty of being able to relate each happen- 

53 For this information I am indebted to Miss Laura Thompson, librarian 
of the Department of Labor, who showed me copies of the annual reports 
inscribed by Post and to Hugh Reid of Virginia, Post's secretary from 
January 1918. 
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ing and tendency to the broader plan. He was the idealist, the 
intellectual, the man of ideas, an admirable complement to Wil¬ 
son, the practical man, experienced in the rough and tumble 
ways of trade unionism. 

Without Post’s outlook Wilson might have fallen more com¬ 
pletely under the influence of trade union leaders than was 
actually the case. While Post felt that it was necessary to main¬ 
tain friendly relations with such men he wanted the Department 
to be an independent entity and not merely an adjunct of some 
private group. Post’s influence in this regard was stronger dur¬ 
ing the formative years of the Department than during the post 
war era when Wilson, broken in health and in spirit, partly as a 
result of his wife’s death, listened more and more to the advice 
of his old friends of the American Federation and less to that 
of Post’s. 

When Post sent Wilson his resignation on February 8, 1921 
he accompanied it with a letter expressing his admiration for 
him. He wrote: 

On this occasion, after nearly eight years of official responsibility 
under you, I ask the privilege of a few words of official good-bye. 
When I came into the Department you and I were strangers. Why 
I was asked to come I have never known, and what finally deter¬ 
mined me to come I could not explain. But I am glad that I did 
come. Though I should shrink from a repetition of my official 
experience, I am grateful to have had it. And now that our 
service together is over, I feel that we are no longer strangers. 
To express my regard for you without seeming possibly to drop 
into terms of mere adulation is difficult. But the intensity and the 
complexity of the tasks you have performed and which I have 
observed and to some extent participated in, have revealed quali¬ 
ties that I perceived early in our acquaintance and have recognized 
at every subsequent test of your powers. Not only have I found 
you a democratic Democrat, but when I describe you as a man 
with an alert conscience who has a heart that throbs and a mind 
that works, I say no more than I truly feel. President Wilson was 
wisely advised when he chose you for the first Secretary of Labor. 
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It is to be regretted that Congress did not give you the moderate 
appropriations necessary to build higher and stronger upon the 
foundations of the Organic Act of the Department; but hampered 
though you have been, you have nevertheless begun a structure that 
cannot be demolished easily nor ignored lightly. 54 

Wilson's policy toward organized labor 

In his interpretation of the Department of Labor’s purpose, 
Secretary Wilson stressed the point that Congress intended to 
conserve the just interests of all wage earners, whether organ- 
izd or unorganized. But, he added, 

Inasmuch,... as it is ordinarily only through organization that the 
many in any class or any interest can become articulate with refer¬ 
ence to their common needs and aspirations the Department is 
usually under a necessity of turning to the labor organizations that 
exist and such as may come into existence for definite and trust¬ 
worthy advice on the sentiments of the wage earning classes 
regarding their common welfare. 55 

Wilson said in another statement that he did not represent or¬ 
ganized labor in the performance of his official duty, but “ of 
course the point of view (had) much to do with such mat¬ 
ters.” 56 A similar view was expressed by Assistant Secretary 
Post, when he wrote to the Public on September 12, 1913: 

That trade unions will be sympathetically considered by the Depart¬ 
ment is to be expected. They ought to be considered with sympathy 
and cooperated with cordially; for they are the organized expression 
of wage-earners. Absurd indeed would be the notion that a Depart¬ 
ment of the Government which is designed to foster, promote,, 
and develop the welfare of wage-earners should, in performing 

54 Louis F. Post, Living a Long Life Over Again , an unpublished manu¬ 
script placed in Library of Congress by Alice Thatcher Post to whom the 
author is indebted for this and other excerpts which Mrs. Post so kindly 
sent to him. The above quotation is from Chap. XV. 

55 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1913, p. 6. 

56 New York Times , March 9, 1913. 
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its functions, ignore or otherwise snub representative organiza¬ 
tions of wage-earners. 57 

In order to obtain the information necessary for the proper 
administration of its authorized functions, the Department of 
Labor invited “ the confidence and encouraged the cooperation 
of responsible labor organizations and their accredited officers 
and committees.” 58 The responsible labor organizations with 
which the'Department collaborated most fully were the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor and its affiliates. Some assistance was 
obtained from the railroad brotherhoods, but in general the 
latter, fearful of the American Federation of Labor’s influence 
in the Department, kept their distance. The attempt by Secretary 
Wilson in July, 1913, to gain jurisdiction over the mediation 
of railroad disputes made the brotherhoods even more reluctant 
to cooperate. 59 Since the Industrial Workers of the World 
(more commonly known at “I.W.W.’s”) and other radical labor 
groups were not considered responsible labor organizations, 
their cooperation with the Department was not encouraged. 
Secretary Wilson’s dread of dual labor organizations was 
rooted in the same soil as that of the American Federation 
leaders. Though he understood the forces behind the emergence 
of such radical organizations, he failed to extend the facilities 
of the Department to them. 

The cooperation between the Department and the American 
Federation of Labor proved mutually beneficial. Through his 
influence with the President and former colleagues in the 
House, Secretary Wilson helped further such labor legislation 
as the anti-injunction rider, the Seamen’s Act, the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, and immigration restriction. For its part, the 
American Federation of Labor lobbied effectively to prevent 
Congressional neglect of the Department’s needs. Had it not 

57 XVI, 728. 

58 Rep. Sec . Labor , 1913, p. 6. 

59 See p. 116 ff. below. 
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been for its vigilance and support, the Department might have 
been weakened and scrapped. 60 

Secretary Wilson’s support of the anti-injunction rider, pro¬ 
hibiting the use of the Department of Justice’s appropriations 
in the prosecution of labor unions for offenses against the anti¬ 
trust act, was very much needed to off-set the efforts of Hous¬ 
ton and other Cabinet officers, who were urging President Wil¬ 
son to follow Taft’s example by vetoing it. In the tug between 
the great conservative forces on one side and the powerful labor 
and farm organizations on the other, every influence which 
could be brought to bear on the President was necessary to 
swing him over to labor’s side. The fact that the President did 
not sign the bill until his time limit of ten days had almost ex¬ 
pired was an indication that he had grave doubts about it. The 
jubilance of organized labor when he did sign it was matched 
in intensity by the violent criticism of conservatives, like the 
New York Times and President Eliot of Harvard. 61 

Less pressure was required to induce President Wilson to 
sign the Clayton Anti-Trust bill on October 15, 1914, which, 
also attempted to exempt labor unions from prosecution under 
the terms of the anti-trust act. The high hopes of organized 
labor were short-lived, for the Supreme Court decided that the 
Clayton Act did not change the status of labor unions under 
the anti-trust act. On March 4, 1915, President Wilson signed 
the bill granting American seamen the right to quit ships in 
foreign ports, and foreign seamen the right to quit their ships, 
in American ports. During the passage of the bill through Con¬ 
gress, Secretary Wilson cooperated closely with Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield, who supported it despite the opposition of 
some of his associates. 62 

60 Childs, op. tit., p. 221; Proc. AFL, 1913, pp. 53, 296; New York Times r 
March i, 1913. citing Secretary Wilson’s speech before the Central Labor 
Union at Washington, February 28, 1921. 

61 Baker, op. tit., XII, 361-3; Houston, op. tit., I, 70. 

62 Baker, op. tit., p. 364; Redfield, op. tit., p. 36. 
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The results of the first two years of the Wilson Administra¬ 
tion justified the labor leaders’ expectations that a spokesman 
in the President’s official family would advocate their cause and 
would “ advise the President and consult with the other Cabinet 
officers as to the best manner to bring about improved condi¬ 
tions for the great mass of the wage-workers of this coun¬ 
try.” 63 Only on one major issue, the restriction of immigration 
by a literacy test, was organized labor disappointed. President 
Wilson vetoed the literacy bill of 1915 without waiting for 
Secretary Wilson’s opinion. 

The President did not in any of these issues make up his 
mind only on the advice of his Secretary of Labor. Many other 
influences were at work. But we do know that the President 
thought highly of Secretary Wilson’s judgment; and as the 
pressure of foreign and diplomatic duties absorbed more of his 
attention, he came to rely heavily on it in all labor matters. 

63 Hearings on H. R. 3646, op. cit., p. 17, quoting Frank Morrison, Secre¬ 
tary of the AFL. 



CHAPTER IV 

MAINTAINING INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

First among the duties of the Department of Labor, in Sec¬ 
retary Wilson's opinion, was the adjustment of the conflicting 
interests of employers and employees. His ambition was to per¬ 
fect the organization of a division of conciliation which could 
handle most of the disputes that disrupt harmonious relations 
between capital and labor. 1 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

Before the growth of large scale industries little attention 
was paid to industrial disputes by the public, for conflicts were 
usually localized and did not seriously inconvenience a large 
part of the public. By the middle of the nineteenth century, in¬ 
dustries began to assume national proportions, and industrial 
disputes involving them began to have serious consequences, 
transcending state boundaries and the interests of contestants. 
Under these circumstances, indifference was no longer possible 
for the public. 

Attempts to settle industrial disputes by trade agreements be¬ 
tween employers and employees in certain industries had been 
tried with moderate success. Usually such arrangements were 
short-lived and unsatisfactory. State laws providing for media¬ 
tion were no more successful than trade agreements. Between 
1878, when Maryland enacted the first law, and 1915 thirty-two 
states passed some kind of legislation on the subject. Many of 
these laws became dead letters, while others were ineffectual 
because of small appropriations or incompetent personnel. The 
greatest obstacle was the skepticism of the employers, who dis¬ 
trusted the boards set up under the laws because of their 
tendency to play politics. 2 

1 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1913, p. 12; Cong. Rec., 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 9196; 
Babson, W. B. Wilson and the Department of Labor, p. 251. 

2 Edwin E. Witte, The Government in Labor Disputes (New York, 1932), 

pp. 251-3 ; Commons, History of Labor , II, 525-6; Ware, Labor in Modem 
Industrial Society , pp. 399-401. * 
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EARLY FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Federal legislation proved more successful. On October i, 
1888, Congress passed a law for the promotion of industrial 
peace in disputes involving railroads and other interstate car¬ 
riers. The provision for mediation was never applied. But an¬ 
other section of the law, providing for an investigating com¬ 
mission composed of two members appointed by the president 
with the Commissioner of Labor as ex-officio chairman, was 
utilized after the collapse of the Pullman strike of 1894. 3 From 
the recommendations of this commission emerged the Erdman 
Act of June i, 1898, which, after some initial difficulties, proved 
successful in the mediation of railroad controversies. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of this law the Commissioner of Labor and the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission were to act 
as mediators upon the request of one of the parties. If media¬ 
tion or conciliation was unsuccessful then they were to try to 
induce the disputants to arbitrate. 4 The Erdman Act remained 
in force until superseded by the Newlands Act of July 15, 1913, 
to be described below. 5 

THE DIVISION OF CONCILIATION 

It was not until the creation of the Department of Labor 
that Federal legislation for the adjustment of industrial disputes 
in general was passed. According to the Act of March 4, 1913, 
the Secretary of Labor was empowered “ to act as mediator 
and to appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes 
whenever in his judgment the interests of industrial peace may 
require it.” 6 The fate of this provision might have been similar 
to that of many state laws had it not been for the determination 
of Secretary Wilson to carry it out in spite of the failure of 
Congress to appropriate the necessary funds. Until Congress 

3 See p. 43 above; Weber, Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 5. 

4 Weber, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

5 See p. n6ff. below; Weber, op. cit., p. 6; Witte, op. cit., p. 238. 

6 Section 8 of the text of the act is reproduced in Rep. Sec. Labor, 1914, 

pp. 97-9. 
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provided money, he drew upon the other bureaus for the per¬ 
sonnel. For six months this makeshift continued. No appropria¬ 
tions were made for the compensation or expenses of the com¬ 
missioners of conciliation until October 22, 1913, when $5,000 
was furnished for expenses. A deficiency appropriation on April 
6, 1914, provided $20,000 for salaries and expenses. Although 
Congress increased the appropriation in 1915 to $50,000, and 
to $75,000 for each of the following two years, these sums were 
far from adequate. Despite this fact, the Secretary of Labor 
was grateful for the public recognition of the work done, and 
for a provision in the 1915 appropriation bill authorizing him 
to appoint an executive clerk. 7 

VOLUNTARY MEDIATION 

Although the Secretary of Labor was empowered to inter¬ 
vene in labor disputes on his own initiative, as a matter of policy 
he appointed commissioners of conciliation only when requested 
by one or both of the parties to a dispute or by a third party 
having a public interest. In minor cases one commissioner was 
appointed, in the more important, two. In the latter one com¬ 
missioner would be selected because of his knowledge of the 
employers’ viewpoint, the other of the employees’. In this way 
the Secretary was advised of the merits of the dispute from 
both sides. Only in a few cases did Secretary Wilson personally 
intervene. 8 

In directing the work of mediation, the Department acted 
on the theory that no industrial peace would endure unless it 
was satisfactory to both sides. Secretary Wilson’s experience 
had been 

that when you are able to get the employer and the employee to¬ 
gether on common ground, realizing that while their interests are 
not identical they are mutual in seeing to it that the largest amount 
of production is secured with the least expenditure of labor and 
their interests diverge only when it comes to the point of determin- 

7 Ibid.y 1913, P- 12; 1914, PP- 21-2; 1915, p. 8; 1916, pp. 7-8; 1917, p. 116. 

SIbid., 1914, pp. 46-8. ^ 
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ing the share that shall go to each in the common production— 
when ... you get them together with that kind of spirit—you have 
done considerable toward a solution of the problem. 9 

The right of a man to stop working for any reason and likewise 
the right of an employer to refuse to operate his plant at any 
time, he considered the basic element of human liberty. Com¬ 
pulsory arbitration might mean slavery to a wage earner who 
was dissatisfied with the terms of the agreement, and ruin to 
an employer who could not meet them. 

When the Newlands bill providing for the arbitration of 
railroad controversies was being considered by Congress, Wil¬ 
son worked very closely with Gompers to defeat any provision 
for compulsory arbitration. At a White House conference on 
July 14, 1913, between representatives of railroad executives 
and labor leaders, the Secretary presented effective arguments 
against a proposed feature of the bill which would give the 
courts power to enforce awards. When the bill finally passed, 
this was not included. 10 

Because mediation under the Department of Labor was vol¬ 
untary, the commissioners of conciliation were instructed to act 
in a diplomatic capacity and not in a judicial one. Secretary 
Wilson regarded the administration of this function “ as con¬ 
templating a development of diplomatic duties with reference 
to labor disputes analogous to those of the Department of State 
with reference to international controversies/' 11 The commis¬ 
sioners of conciliation first tried to bring together the employer 
and his employees so that they might adjust their differences 
amicably. If this method failed, the commissioners were to re¬ 
sort to mediation by interviewing both sides to learn the basis 
upon which each would be willing to negotiate. If a mutually 
satisfactory basis could be found, the representatives of both 

9 Cong. Rec. t 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 9196 citing Wilson’s speech on 
Representative Hughes’ bill creating an industrial commission. 

10 Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor , II, 143-8; New York Times, 
July is, 1913. 

11 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1915, p. 7. 
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sides would meet with the commissioners to draft and sign an 
agreement. Failing to mediate, the commissioners were to 
recommend arbitration, but they were not to act as arbitrators, 
since this was contrary to the policy of the Department. The 
arbitral board, chosen by the disputants, was to decide only the 
points at issue. When all three methods failed, the Department 
of Labor published the complete details of the case so the pub¬ 
lic might determine the merits of the controversy. Publicity was 
avoided while negotiations were in progress in order not to en¬ 
danger the success of the proceedings by misinterpretation or 
false rumors. 12 

The thirty-three strikes in which the Department intervened 
during the first year included a variety of industries and were 
widely distributed about the country. While the number was 
small, the types of problems of the conciliators were typical of 
later experiences. The more important of the disputes involved 
machinists and electrical workers of Pennsylvania, street car 
men and teamsters ot Indianapolis, copper miners of West 
Virginia and of Colorado, and longshoremen of Port Arthur, 
Tex. Railroad strikes comprised the most numerous group. A 
list of the roads reads like a directory of railways: New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford; Pennsylvania; Philadelphia and 
Reading; Baltimore and Ohio; Western Maryland; Pere Mar¬ 
quette; Chicago and Alton; Lehigh Valley; Michigan Central; 
Illinois Central; Lake Erie and Western; and the Big Four. 13 

Progress in mediation was very slow. In the first two years 
only seventy-five requests for conciliators were received. Al¬ 
though the next two years showed a marked improvement, the 
605 requests were incommensurate with the estimated eight 
thousand strikes and lockouts. With the entrance of the United 
States into the war the influence of the Department in settling 
labor disputes became more pronounced. 14 

12 Ibid., 1914, pp. 46-7. 

13 Ibid., pp. 44-5. 

14 See p. 199 below; the figures quoted are from Rep. Sec. Labor, 1918, 
P. 3i- 
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DIFFICULTIES OF MEDIATION 

The slowness with which the mediation activities of the De¬ 
partment of Labor developed may be accounted for by a num¬ 
ber of factors. As was mentioned above, insufficient appropria¬ 
tions prevented the employment of trained personnel outside the 
Department. Secretary Wilson, testifying at the hearings on 
the appropriations bill of 1914, said that in many cases the 
chances of success in mediation would be greater if the Depart¬ 
ment appointed an outside representative who had the confi¬ 
dence of the employers than if it sent 

a representative of the Department who, no matter what his quali¬ 
fications might be, did not have that standing in the public eye or 
in that of the employers that would be convincing in his approach 
of the subject. 15 

Connected with the lack of funds was the absence of an 
organization authorized by law to administer the mediation 
functions. The Division of Conciliation was organized and con¬ 
ducted under the supervision of Hugh L. Kerwin from the 
Office of the Secretary, its personnel made up in part of em¬ 
ployees detailed from other bureaus. Until Congress supplied 
the funds, an efficient personnel, independent of the other 
bureaus, could not be assembled. 

More fundamental causes for the slow development of the 
Division of Conciliation were the reluctance of certain employ¬ 
ers to bargain collectively with their employees because they 
feared that to do so would mean recognition of trade unionism; 
their hostility to the Division’s commissioners of conciliation 
who, they suspected, would use their influence to spread union¬ 
ism in their plants; and their distrust of the Department because 
of its close relationship to the American Federation of Labor. 
The representatives of the Department encountered a suspicious; 
attitude on every hand. Assistant Secretary Post in an address 
at Boston in November, 1915, remarked that: 


15 Quoted in Cong. Rec., 63rd Cong., and Sess., p. 3848. 
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when the Secretary began to try to adjust strikes, before they 
actually came to the point of being strikes, the big business men 
at first would have nothing to do with him. They were very 
gentlemanly about it. They brought us in and treated us very nicely, 
but they wouldn't have anything to do with us in a practical 
way... 16 

Some justification existed for the suspicions of employers, since 
the Department of Labor was organized primarily in the in¬ 
terests of wage earners and was expected to be partial to them. 
Moreover, the Secretary of Labor’s views on trade unionism, 
his advocacy of collective bargaining through trade unions, and 
his pro-labor record in Congress were well-known. 

However, as Secretary Wilson stated, criticisms of the com¬ 
missioners of conciliation because “ of their having or having 
had partisan affiliations (were) based upon a misapprehension 
of the duty the statute . . . imposed upon them and upon this 
department.” The important qualifications of commissioners 
were “ not ignorance of or indifference to the interests of either 
party or both, but tact, fairness, and good feeling in negotia¬ 
tions in addition to competency with reference to technical 
aspects of the matters in dispute.” 17 As long as mediation was 
voluntary, employers could refuse to negotiate if they thought 
the commissioners were interested in anything other than the 
mediation of labor disputes. 

While the Department’s bias toward trade unionism alarmed 
employers, their distrust of it and its conciliation work was not 
caused primarily by this fact. The attitude of employers at the 
time was such that any attempt to deprive them of their auto¬ 
cratic powers in their relations with their employees was bound 
to be resisted. It mattered not how conciliatory or impartial 
the Department tried to be in its mediation activities, it was 
repulsed by the larger employers because they did not want to 
admit that their workers had any rights other than those given 

16 The Public , XVIII, 1246; see also Alexander M. Bing, War-Time 
Strikes and Their Adjustments (New York, 1921), p. 134. 

17 Rep. Sec . Labor , 1914, p. 47. 
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through their generosity. Occasionally, critics asserted that the 
Division of Conciliation would fare better if it were dissociated 
from the Department and made an independent agency, 18 but 
the experience of other adjustment agencies has disproved this 
contention. 19 The primary objection to the Division was, we 
repeat, based not on any bias or lack of bias of the Depart¬ 
ment’s executive officers, but rather on the employers’ unwill¬ 
ingness to concede equality of bargaining power to their em¬ 
ployees. To accept the good offices of the Division, no matter 
how impartial they were, would appear to such employers as an 
admission that employees had the right to bargain with them on 
an equal basis. 

In addition to these causes, two others operated at the time 
to retard the Division’s progress. The business depression dur¬ 
ing the first two years of the Wilson administration strength¬ 
ened the employers in dealing with their employees, for jobs 
were much scarcer than workers. Under such conditions em¬ 
ployers were less likely to agree to mediation than under normal 
conditions. The bitter opposition aroused by the Administra¬ 
tion’s reform program also reacted against the Division. During 
President Wilson’s first two years an income tax was imposed, 
the tariff was reduced, the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission were created, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act was amended to give labor immunity from prosecution for 
trade union activities and to prohibit interlocking directorates, 
and the Seamen’s Bill was enacted. Only the outbreak of war 
prevented President Wilson from pressing for the passage of 
the Rayburn bill to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to pass upon all railroad securities before their issuance. 
In July, 1914, he startled the business world by requesting At¬ 
torney General McReynolds to begin proceedings for “ the dis- 

18 George E. Barnett and David A. McCabe, Mediation, Investigation, and 
Arbitration (New York, 1916), pp. 141-3. 

19 For example the National War Labor Board and the Railroad Wage 
Adjustment boards had considerable opposition from employers. On this 
point see Bing, op. cit. } pp. 90 and 225-35, Bing was an employer. 
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solution of the unlawful monopoly of transportation facilities 
in New England now sought to be maintained by the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad Company.” 20 A 
similar action had been started by Roosevelt and dismissed by 
Taft. President Wilson’s legislative triumphs and his inaugur¬ 
ation of the anti-trust action were not likely to make employers 
feel kindly disposed toward the services of an administration, 
which, in their opinion, was conducting a crusade against them. 

Secretary Wilson’s impartiality in conducting the activities 
of conciliation without any attempt to impose trade unionism 
on reluctant industries is unquestionable. Most of the charges 
made against him on this score had, as we shall see, little foun¬ 
dation in fact. The best proof that commissioners were cir¬ 
cumspect in their handling of these delicate negotiations lay 
in the steady though slow progress made, and in the small 
number of complaints. 

A line must be drawn between Secretary Wilson’s official 
conduct, and his private predilection toward trade unionism. 
He made no secret of his views on the subject, nor of his desire 
to see collective bargaining through trade unions recognized 
universally. In his ill-advised Seattle speech, described below, 
he left no doubt about his belief in trade unions and collective 
bargaining. With more reserve, he presented the same ideas in 
his annual reports. In his 1916 report he graphically pictured 
the process of bargaining between an employer and employee 
as follows: 

A solitary wageworker faces a foreman whom he asks for work to 
do. Back of him a shadowy mass of individual bargainers eager 
for the job. Fronting him the foreman upon whose word his live¬ 
lihood depends. Over the foreman a superintendent whom the fore¬ 
man must satisfy. Rising above both, rank upon rank, managers, 
directors, stockholders, all to be satisfied by superintendents and 
foremen, and each rank subservient to the rank above it. The inter¬ 
ests of all but the solitary bargainer for a job are knitted together 
into a collective self-interest which instinctively dictates for wages 

20 Baker, Woodrow Wilson , IV, 383, see also pp. 353-93 for a good ac¬ 
count of the bitter struggle. * 
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the least that the labor market will allow—a market tense with 
competition for work but slack in competition for workers. Even 
this is not all. For that collective interest is permeated with similar 
ones through interlocking directorates and interlaced stockholding, 
vitalized it may be with gentlemen's agreements and by business 
coercion or fear of it. At the outer edge of it all—a lone wage¬ 
worker bargains for work; bargains in a glutted market; bargains 
individually! 21 

On another occasion Secretary Wilson told the delegates of 
the American Federation of Labor: 

I have never understood the trade union movement stood for any¬ 
thing else than justice to the workers. It never has desired to 
impose an injustice on anybody else. If securing justice to those 
who earn their bread in the sweat of their face constitutes partisan¬ 
ship, then count me as a partisan of labor. 22 

THE SEATTLE SPEECH 

The greatest setback to the Department's early mediation 
work came as a result of Secretary Wilson’s Seattle speech in 
November, 1913. It was the most outspoken speech of his 
career and showed the influence of Henry George and Thorstein 
Veblen, probably derived from Post. Addressing the delegates 
of the American Federation of Labor assembled at Seattle, 
Wash., on November 12, 1913, as “ Fellow Unionists," Secre¬ 
tary Wilson gave an exposition of trade union philosophy, col¬ 
lective bargaining, and the rights of property. In his opinion, 
the trade union movement dealt “ with everything that tends 
toward the uplift of humanity " 23 —it was not merely a move¬ 
ment for increase of wages and shortening of hours through the 
instrument of strikes. One of the duties placed upon the De¬ 
partment of Labor, continued Wilson, was to mediate trade 
disputes. Mediation, he said, presupposed collective bargaining 

21 Pp. 48-9. 

22 Proc . AFL, 1914, p. 403. 

23 Ibid., 1913, p. 174. 
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and collective bargaining presupposed trade unionism. There 
was no other way to deal with employers in the settlement of 
disputes. 

Post’s influence was apparent in Wilson’s exposition of the 
relationship between capital and labor in production. Capital 
was essential, Wilson admitted, but 

the real vitalizing force, the real force that makes production pos¬ 
sible is the workers; (for) you can take all the capital that has ever 
been created and that is yet unconsumed and you may heap it if you 
will—and it will take labor to heap it—you may heap it anywhere 
on the earth’s surface and it will remain there until time has rotted 
it into dust, before the first act of production will be performed 
by it. 24 

The Department of Labor, he claimed, was doing everything 
in its power to bring labor and capital to a realization of the 
importance of settling differences by conferences. But, of 
course, its good offices were of no value to the workers unless 
they were organized. 

These remarks were enough to condemn the Secretary in the 
eyes of the employers and conservatives of the country, but his 
strictures on private property, which attacked the very founda¬ 
tions of their wealth, brought forth furious denunciations. In 
commenting on the Michigan copper strike of that year, Wilson 
announced a new policy of the Department of Labor. Instead of 
merely publicizing the wages, hours, and conditions prevailing 
as theretofore, the Department of Labor was going to make 
public the earnings of the corporations. Following that line of 
reasoning, he singled out the Calumet and Hecla Mining Com¬ 
pany, one of the group having labor difficulties, and showed 
that on an initial investment of $1,250,000 the company had 
paid in forty-two years $121,000,000 in dividends and rein¬ 
vested out of the earnings $75,000,000, after paying all ex¬ 
penses of operation and enormous salaries to officials. This 
company, he added, “ not only protested against meeting com- 


24 Ibid., p. 175. 
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mittees of their workmen, but refused to accept the good offices 
of the Department of Labor in negotiating the difficulties.” 25 

Secretary Wilson believed that the concept that a man could 
do with his property as he pleased belonged to a by-gone age 
and did not conform to modern ideas because: 

every title to property in existence is a law-created and a law- 
protected title. Take away the law and the first strong or cunning 
man that comes along will take it to himself. Society has conceived, 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, that the best method of promot¬ 
ing the welfare of society is to convey titles to individuals in real 
estate and personal property. It does it, however, not for the 
welfare of the individual but for the welfare of the great mass of 
the people, and if any individual or corporation takes the ground 
that the property is his own, that he has the right to do with it 
as he pleases, fails to take into consideration the fact that the title 
has only been conveyed to him as a trustee for the welfare of 
society, then he is creating a condition that will cause society to 
modify or to change these titles to property, as it has a perfect 
right to do, whenever in its judgment it deems it for the welfare 
of society to do it. 26 

The conservative press accepted the blunt challenge. With 
one voice it unloosed upon Wilson a barrage of criticism, abuse, 
and invective rarely visited on any member of the Administra¬ 
tion. The scathing attacks which followed the publication of 
the speech made the March criticisms of his appointment pale 
into insignificance by comparison. Then he was suspected of 
harboring unsound views; now he stood condemned out of his 
own mouth. He was called an anarchist, a labor agitator, and a 
Socialist. 27 He was accused of advocating the confiscation of 
property and of threatening to impose trade unionism on em- 

25 Ibid., p. 176. 

26 Loc. cit. 

27 Literary Digest, XLVII, 1051-2, has quotations from several newspapers 
Including Albany Journal and Philadelphia Public Ledger ; Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, XCVII, 1397. 
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ployers and unwilling workers. 28 His utterances were compared 
with those of Proudhon, who said, “ Property is robbery,” 29 
and with those of Striker Larkin of Dublin, an Irish labor 
leader, who believed, “ that every interest in the State must 
yield to organized labor.” 30 It was even suspected that the 
speech was a hint that the Wilson administration was contem¬ 
plating the government ownership of mines. 31 

The New York Times, in an attempt to answer the charge- 
that the low wages paid by the Calumet and Hecla company 
were out of proportion to its enormous profits, asserted that 
they were the exception proving the rule that profits of most 
companies were small and not out of proportion to wages. The 
Company’s position was justified on the basis that it paid wages 
as high as or higher than those of other companies. Further¬ 
more, the wages of the Calumet and Hecla were determined not 
by its own profits alone but by those of other companies. If 
Calumet and Hecla paid higher wages than weaker companies 
it would monopolize the labor supply and drive the other com¬ 
panies out of business. The Times assured its readers that exist¬ 
ing laws against monopoly furnished sufficient security for so¬ 
ciety against extravagant profits gained by unlawful or oppres¬ 
sive methods. 32 

Whether President Wilson was in sympathy with the ad¬ 
vanced ideas expressed by his Secretary of Labor is not known. 
He made no comments on the speech or the protests. Neither 
did Secretary Wilson retract or resign. At the next convention 
of the American Federation of Labor he asserted that he would 
not change one “ iota or tittle ” of his Seattle speech. 33 

28 New York Times , November 14, 1913; Literary Digest, loc. cit., citing 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

29 Los Angeles Times , November 15, 1913. 

30 New York Times , November 15, 1913. 

31 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, loc. cit. 

32 November 17, 1913. 

33 Proc. AFL , 1914, p. 403. 
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It is reasonable to suppose, however, that the address did re¬ 
tard the progress of the mediation program. In the opinion of 
the Boston Evening Transcript, Secretary Wilson “ forfeited 
public confidence not only in his fairness but in his intelligent 
conception of the service that he was appointed to render.” 34 
It was not surprising, wrote another critic, that employers 
should hesitate to invite “ as a mediator a prejudiced man, an 
avowed champion of the opposition, who had already prejudged 
the case.” 35 The most damaging part of Secretary Wilson's 
.speech was his enunciation of the policy of publicizing the earn¬ 
ings of corporations as a coercive weapon. Had this policy been 
carried out in other cases it would have been contrary to the 
philosophy of voluntary mediation and it would have impaired 
the usefulness of the Division of Conciliation. 

THE COLORADO STRIKE 

A difficult labor dispute which the Division of Conciliation 
tried to mediate was the Colorado coal strike of 1913 called by 
the United Mine Workers of America against the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, the Victor American Fuel Company, 
and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company. By far the largest of 
the companies was the Rockefeller-controlled Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, whose officials acted as the representatives of all 
three companies in the negotiations carried on during the period 
of the strike. Among the issues were the union demands for an 
increase in wages, the eight-hour day, the right to trade at non¬ 
company stores, the enforcement of various state laws bene- 
fitting the miners, the abolition of the company guard system, 
and the right of miners to select their own checkweighmen. But 
from the beginning the recognition of the United Mine Work¬ 
ers was the chief issue. The operators insisted that the men had 
no grievances, that wages and conditions of employment were 
-very good, and that the strike was the work of union agitators. 
Ethelbert Stewart, a Department of Labor conciliator, was sent 

34 November 15, 1913. 

3 5 Literary Digest , XLVI I, 1052, citing Philadelphia Public Ledger . 
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to mediate as soon as the strike started, but his efforts proved 
futile. The miners and operators were willing to arbitrate 
“ everything except recognition of (the) union.” 36 

The strike gained national prominence because of the 
strength of the combatants and the guerilla warfare in which 
more than fifty persons on both sides were killed. Several in¬ 
vestigations helped maintain public interest by their disclosures. 
The most sensational was that of the Industrial Relations Com¬ 
mission, headed by the liberal attorney Frank Walsh, who for 
days grilled John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and drew from him start¬ 
ling admissions on conditions in the coal camps. 37 

Despite the unfavorable publicity accompanying the publica¬ 
tion of the Commission’s hearings, the operators remained firm 
in their refusal to deal with the union. All overtures for a con¬ 
ference which were made by union officials, Secretary Wilson, 
and the President were rejected by the coal companies. Instead 
they imported and armed strikebreakers, and re-enforced their 
guards. The Sheriff of Huerfano County, a saloon-owning 
politician and a tool of the coal companies, commissioned many 
deputies, most of whom were paid by the companies and worked 
on their behalf. 38 

Throughout the strike period the operators cast aspersions 
on the fairness of the Department of Labor and its secretary. 
L. M. Bowers, vice-president and treasurer of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company asserted that the strike was called with 
the approval of Secretary Wilson and was the forerunner of a 
national closed shop campaign under his sponsorship. Stewart 
was accused of “ hobnobbing with the most vicious agita¬ 
tors.” 39 In one of his numerous letters to John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Bowers wrote without too much regard to the truth: 

36 Baker, Woodrow Wilson, IV, 385, quoting from a memorandum pre¬ 
pared for the President by Secretary Wilson. 

37 U. S. Commission on Industral Relations, Final Report and Testimony 
(Washington, 1916), VIII, 7763 passim. 

38 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1914, pp. 38-9. 

39 Rep. Com. on Industrial Relations^ IX, 8419. 
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unfortunately, Secretary of Labor Wilson, appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, was secretary and one of the big men in the... union, and 
all of his associates in official positions in his department have 
been officers or were employees of the union, which, to my mind, 
bespeaks a rough road ahead for our industrial enterprises. 40 

In a letter to Starr J. Murphy, a Rockefeller associate, Bowers 
called Secretary Wilson “ one of the most determined fighters 
for unionism ” and “ the power back of the United Mine Work¬ 
ers.” Bowers feared that Wilson, “ a cunning schemer,” was 
trying “ to trap the operators into some corner that the labor 
leaders can claim that they have won recognition of the union 
through him.” “ Behind the soft voice of Secretary Wilson ” 
was, Bowers warned, “ the hand of Esau.” 41 

Bowers’ intransigeance prevented any settlement. He refused 
to enter into any kind of agreement short of complete surrender 
of the union. Under no condition would he consent to give up 
the open-shop policy even “ if every mine is closed, the equip¬ 
ment destroyed, and the investment made worthless.” 42 At one 
time Rockefeller suggested to Bowers the advisability of an 
impartial investigation of facts by three federal judges; but 
even this slight concession, which specifically excluded arbitra¬ 
tion, was rejected. Bowers said that an impartial board was an 
impossibility, because President Wilson would not ignore his 
Secretary of Labor. Rockefeller and his associates acquiesced 
in Bowers’ judgment and for a time expressed confidence in 
his way of handling the situation. 43 

Despite this attitude, President Wilson continued his efforts 
to bring peace. In April, 1914, Governor Ammons of Colorado 
requested federal troops to preserve order. The President took 
this opportunity to send an emissary to Rockefeller without suc¬ 
cess. Disappointment was evident in Wilson’s note to Rocke- 

40 Ibid., p. 8419, letter dated October 3, 1913. 

41 Ibid., p. 8426, letter dated December 6, 1913. 

42 Baker, op. cit., p. 388. 

43 Rep. Com . on Industrial Relations, IX, 8425-6. 
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feller regretting that he did not take “ a great opportunity for 
some large action which would show the way not only in this 
case but in many others." 44 

Another appeal was made to the operators and miners the 
following September, when the President almost begged them 
to accept as a basis of adjustment a proposal submitted by 
commissioners of conciliation, Hywel Davies, a coal operator, 
and W. R. Fairley, a union mine worker. The proposal, which 
was the fruit of an investigation begun in May, called for a 
three-year truce and the creation of a commission and local 
grievance boards to handle complaints. Union recognition was 
not part of the agreement. In identical letters to operators and 
miners, President Wilson wrote: “ I hope that you will con¬ 
sider it as if you were acting for the whole country, and I beg 
that you will regard it as urged upon your acceptance by myself 
with deep earnestness." 45 The President's proposal was ac¬ 
cepted by the union leaders and by a convention of miners on 
September 16, 1914, but a week later the coal operators rejected 
it. They disapproved of the grievance committees, the heart of 
the plan, and they doubted the impartiality of the conciliators 
who drafted it. The operators told the President that they: 

regretted that the character of the investigation and the previous 
records of these representatives selected by Secretary of Labor 
Wilson justify the belief that they are partisans of the men who 
have made necessary the presence of the federal troops in the strike 
district. 46 

President Wilson usually ignored these criticisms of his Secre¬ 
tary of Labor, but on October 7, 1914, in a sharp reply to one 
of the critics, he wrote: 

44 Baker, Woodrow Wilson, IV, 389, quoting Wilson's letter to Rockefeller, 
April 29, 1914; Rep . Sec. Labor , 1914, p. 39; New York Times , April 30, 

1914 . 

45 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1914, p. 41, the proposal of the commissioners is given 
in full on pp. 40-1. 

46 Baker, op . cit., p. 392, quoting letter, September 23, 1914; see also 
Rep. Sec. Labor , 1914, p. 42. 
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Allow me to protest with great earnestness against the implications 
of your letter that the Department of Labor “ as now manned ” is 
likely to express in all its opinions a pronounced bias. I have 
never known a more careful and judicial mind than that of Secre¬ 
tary Wilson. 47 

Not even the rebuff of September failed to dim President 
Wilson’s hope that a solution could be found. In a public state¬ 
ment on November 29, 1914 he criticized the operators’ un¬ 
compromising position and announced that he would appoint a 
commission of three in the hope “ that the parties to the con¬ 
flict might yet be prevailed upon to accept its services.” 48 

The strike came to an end on December 10, 1914. By this 
time Rockefeller, smarting under the heavy criticism which fol¬ 
lowed the “ Ludlow Massacre ” of April 20 and attacks made 
on his testimony at the hearings of the Industrial Relations 
Commission, had retained Mackenzie King of Canada to work 
out a plan to insure industrial peace. Eventually a form of com¬ 
pany union arrangement was instituted without, however, de¬ 
stroying the United Mine Workers. Within a short time the 
United Mine Workers established its ascendancy among the 
miners in the coal regions. 49 

The strike was a telling indictment of conditions in the coal¬ 
mining area of Colorado. Investigation by official and semi¬ 
official bodies left little doubt that most of the responsibility 
for the continuance of the strike rested upon the operators. 
Secretary Wilson reported that it could “ have been settled upon 
fair terms had the proposals of the Department of Labor for 
arbitration by an unbiased board chosen by mutual agreement 

47 Baker, op. cit ., p. 39211, quoting Wilson's letter to unnamed critic, 
October 7, 1914. 

48 Ibid., p. 393. 

49 Ware, Labor in Modern Industrial Society , pp. 417-24 gives a good 
account of the Rockefeller plan of employee representation and its origin; 
John A. Fitch, “Two Years of the Rockefeller Plan," Survey , XXXIX, 
14-20; Rep. Com. on Industrial Relations , IX, 8411-52 contains much 
correspondence between Rockefeller associates and Mackenzie King. 
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been promptly accepted ” 50 by the employers. All the evidence 
gathered proved conclusively that a form of feudalism had dis¬ 
placed democracy in the coal fields of Colorado. Secretary Wil¬ 
son did not exaggerate when he told the President that: 

Among citizens of Colorado other than those engaged in mining, 
it is asserted that a feudal system holds sway over the coal regions, 
sometimes benevolent, and sometimes otherwise; that the coal com¬ 
panies are absolute in their respective coal camps, not only as to 
industrial relations, but also as to social and political affairs; that 
in strike periods miners are frequently interfered with in their 
access to post offices, which are usually located on company prop¬ 
erty ; and that armed guards have been employed by the companies 
to intimidate and coerce workers. 51 

Three years later the Supreme Court of Colorado corroborated 
this statement. In a decision setting aside the results of an elec¬ 
tion in 1914, it said: 

The plain purpose of the formation of the new (election) precincts, 
was that the coal companies might have opportunity to control 
and conduct the elections therein, just as such elections were 
conducted. 52 

If witnesses before investigating bodies could have been pro¬ 
tected against recrimination, the indictment of the coal opera¬ 
tors would have been more damning. Many feared their fate 
would be similar to that of Professor J. H. Brewster of Col¬ 
orado University, who was dismissed because of the damaging 
testimony he gave before the Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sion. 53 

50 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1913, p. 19. 

51 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1913, p. 20; Carl H. Mote, Industrial Arbitration 
(Indianapolis, 1916), pp. 288-99, contains an account of the strike which 
cites many examples of the industrial feudalism. 

52 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, III, 209. 

53 Mote, op. cit., p. 297. 
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AN OPEN SHOP ASSOCIATION 

Another example illustrating employer distrust of the Con¬ 
ciliation Division’s activities involved a boilermakers’ strike in 
the oil fields of Oklahoma and Texas. On May 17, 1915, Walter 
Drew, counsel for the American Erectors’ Association in testi¬ 
fying before the Industrial Relations Commission accused 
Commissioner of Conciliation, John Moffitt, a former president 
of the hatters’ union, of using his influence to force a closed 
shop on the employers. He cited this case 

because there is and can be no dispute as to the facts, and it is to* 
be regretted that it is typical of the general conduct of the Departs 
ment of Labor in its attitude in labor controversies. 54 

As evidence of unfairness Drew presented to the Commission 
a stenographic report of Moffitt’s address before members of the 
Erectors’ Association meeting in Pittsburgh on March 9, 1915. 
How Drew could have come to the conclusions he did from 
the evidence which he presented it is difficult to understand. In 
his address Moffitt reviewed his activities on behalf of a peace¬ 
ful solution of the strike, but at no time did he advocate a 
closed shop. In fact, he told the erectors that the union officials 
admitted to him that they had indulged in unfair practices such 
as violating their contracts, abusing the permit system for non¬ 
union members, and countenancing activities of obnoxious 
business agents. A basis of settlement, including the elimination 
of these abuses, was outlined by Moffitt, who then added 

but, these are all matters that, if you can see your way clear to 
meet a committee of the boilermakers, can be taken up and satis¬ 
factorily adjusted. They (union officials) did not volunteer all this 
information; it was brought out by questioning them. This, gentle¬ 
men, in summary, is my purpose here. If there are any questions 
you desire to ask, I am here to answer. 55 

54 Rep. Com. on Industrial Relations, XI, 10750; see also similar charges 
contained in letter Drew wrote to members of the Erectors' Association on 
March 16, 1915; ibid., pp. 10921-2. 

55 Ibid., p. 10920; Secretary Wilson defended the fairness of the Division 
in a letter to George Reeves, of the Reeves Brothers Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
March 26, 1915; ibid., p. 10923. 
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Drew might have had in mind other actions of Moffitt to sub¬ 
stantiate his charge; but, if he had, he failed to explain them to 
the commission. The evidence he did present formed an excel¬ 
lent case for the scrupulous impartiality of Moffitt and for the 
care with which the Division selected its conciliators. In his 
accusations before the Commission Drew omitted any reference 
to the Erectors’ Association’s campaign for an open shop. 

These controversies illustrate the difficulties which the Divi¬ 
sion encountered in its dealings with larger employers. A long 
period of successful mediation in disputes involving smaller 
employers was necessary before the unyielding attitude of these 
larger employers was overcome. 

RELATIONS WITH THE RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS 

Employers were not alone in their distrust of the impartiality 
of the Department of Labor. The railroad brotherhoods (and 
the railroad managers) in 1913 successfully resisted Secretary 
Wilson’s attempt to bring under his department the mediation 
of railroad disputes. Under the Erdman Act, labor disputes in¬ 
volving engineers, firemen, trainmen, or conductors, i. e., those 
directly engaged in transportation, were mediated by a commis¬ 
sion of two consisting of the commissioner of labor statistics 
and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Dissatisfaction with the Erdman Act led to the introduction 
in both houses of Congress of a bill providing for a commission 
of three. After the bill’s passage by the Senate, Secretary Wil¬ 
son exerted his influence with the House Committee on the 
Judiciary to secure amendments giving his department jurisdic¬ 
tion over railroad disputes. 56 The railroad brotherhoods ob¬ 
jected to Wilson’s amendments because of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor influence in the department. The brotherhoods 
were jealous of their independent position and were wary of 
any action which might jeopardize it. Publicly the spokesmen 
for the brotherhoods made much of the argument that the pro¬ 
posed mediation board, to be effective, must be independent of 

56 Joshua Bernhardt, The Division of Conciliation (Baltimore, 1923), p. 11. 
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any political pressure. Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, told the 
House Committee that placing the board under the Department 
of Labor or any other bureau was “ a grave mistake ” because 
“ an attempt would be made by one side or the other to bring 
political pressure to bear on the Secretary in the first big case 
that came up.” 57 A. B. Garretson, the president of the Railway 
Conductors, “ recognized that if it (board) was under the con¬ 
trol of the Department of Labor, that the other side would be 
justified in claiming that labor might be able to influence the 
appointment of men.” 58 

The two commissioners who acted under the Erdman Act 
also came to the defense of an independent board. The former 
commissioner of labor, Charles P. Neill, said that: 

the law is not worth the paper it is printed on if neither of the 
parties invoke it; they will not use it if there is the slightest 
suspicion that any political consideration is going to play a part in 
the settlement. 59 

Similar views were expressed by Judge Knapp, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Speaking on behalf of his 
amendments before the House Committee, Secretary Wilson 
riddled the contentions that impartiality was not possible under 
his plan. If, he said, Congress must 

establish a separate and distinct commission for the handling of 
trade disputes in the railway service upon the ground that prejudices 
must be overcome before the commission can handle the work suc¬ 
cessfully, the same argument would apply with regard to the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor acting as a mediator in trade disputes ... and the 
great... purpose for which the Department of Labor was created 
would be wiped out. 60 

57 Hearings before the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, 63rd Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 6141 (S. 2517), p. 76. 

58 Ibid., p. 47. 

59 Ibid., p. 59. 

60 Ibid., p. 69. 
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Secretary Wilson succeeded in having the House Clayton 
bill, identical with the Senate Newlands bill, amended in com¬ 
mittee. Strenuous efforts were then made by him to get his 
amendments passed by the House but without success. A strike 
was threatened by the brotherhoods unless the original bill 
passed without Wilson’s amendments. At a White House con¬ 
ference on July 14, attended by representatives of the brother¬ 
hoods, railroad managers, Senator Newlands, and Representa¬ 
tive Clayton, Secretary Wilson receded from his position. 61 The 
Newlands bill was then passed substantially as the railroad peo¬ 
ple wanted it. That the brotherhoods and the managers were 
concerned as much with maintaining their tradition of separate 
treatment in legislation as they were with maintaining the in¬ 
dependence of the proposed mediation board was made plain by 
their refusal to accept another amendment by Secretary Wilson 
bringing under the jurisdiction of the proposed board mainte¬ 
nance of way-men and switchmen. 62 

Secretary Wilson’s disappointment was partly assuaged by 
the President’s selection of a member of his Department for 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation. Originally two mem¬ 
bers were selected, but one of them, Louis F. Post, was found 
ineligible because he had not been appointed as assistant secre¬ 
tary of labor “ by and with the advice and consent of the Sen¬ 
ate ” as was required by the Newlands Act. 63 G. Wallace W. 
Hangar, chief statistician of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
one of the most effective conciliators, was the other appointee. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR CONTROVERSY 

The “ independence ” of the Board of Mediation and Concili¬ 
ation did not avert a threatened strike of the railroad brother¬ 
hoods in the summer of 1916. Postponement of the strike and 

61 New York Times, July 10, 11, 13, 14, and 15, 1913; Cong . Rec., 63rd 
Cong., 1 st Session, pp. 2431, 2433. 

62 New York Times , July 11, 1913. 

63 New York Times , July 19, 1913; Survey , XXX, 537; Report of the 
Eight-Hour Commission (Washington, 1918), pp. 7-8. 
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the subsequent settlement were brought about by officials sub¬ 
ject to “ political ” influence. Secretary Wilson played an im¬ 
portant part in the long negotiations preceding the settlement. 
Contrary to the fears of the brotherhood chiefs, he did not suc¬ 
cumb to “ political pressure ” in the first big case that came up. 

Negotiations and conferences between the railroad managers 
and the union leaders were continued for seven months before 
they were broken off by the union leaders. On August 5, 1916, 
the brotherhoods’ representative in conference with the man¬ 
agers in New York, rejected the latter’s offer to arbitrate the 
issues of the eight-hour day and time and one-half for over¬ 
time. Labor Day, September 4, was set as the date for the 
strike. The following week the President summoned both 
groups to Washington, but appeals by the President and Secre¬ 
tary Wilson failed to move either side. On August 18, the em¬ 
ployees’ representatives accepted the President’s proposal for 
the eight-hour day and the postponement of the demand for 
extra pay. The managers and the presidents of the roads re¬ 
fused to accept the compromise unless higher railroad rates 
were assured. They again insisted on arbitration. At this stage 
the President decided to appeal to Congress for legislation. 64 

While Representative Adamson, Senator Newlands, Secre¬ 
tary Lane, and Assistant Attorney General Todd prepared 
drafts of bills, Secretary Wilson conferred with the leaders of 
the Brotherhoods on the proposed legislation. 65 It is difficult to 
say with definiteness just what part Wilson played in determin¬ 
ing the final shape of the legislation. The President wanted an 
eight-hour bill, with a compulsory investigation clause which 
would prevent strikes before an investigation had been con¬ 
ducted. The Brotherhoods wanted the eight-hour bill with time 
and a half for overtime included, but they did not want com¬ 
pulsory investigation. The Adamson Act, which passed on Sep¬ 
tember 2, was a compromise between the two positions, includ- 

64 New York Times, August 6, 19, and 20, 1916 contains the proposals of 
the brotherhoods. 

65 New York Times , August 28 and 31, 1916. 
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ing the eight-hour day with pro rata pay for overtime, but with¬ 
out compulsory investigation. 66 Since Secretary Wilson was 
acting for the President in his conference with the Brotherhood 
leaders, he was partly responsible for this compromise. 67 

As the Adamson bill was being passed, Secretary Wilson, at 
the request of the President, prevailed upon the union chiefs to 
recall the strike order. The President was anxious to insure the 
delivery of the strike revocation to the locals of the Brother¬ 
hoods before September 4. In return he signed the bill in the 
presence of the Brotherhood Chiefs on Sunday, September 3. 
To avoid any question of the legality of signing a bill on the 
Sabbath he re-signed it on Tuesday. After the Sunday cere¬ 
monies, each Chief received one of the four pens the President 
used in signing the bill. 68 

The railroad executives carried the fight to the courts. On 
November 22, 1916, Judge Hook of the United States Circuit 
Court of Kansas declared the law unconstitutional. 69 An appeal 
was then taken to the Supreme Court. After January 1, 1917, 
when the law was to go into effect, the Brotherhoods began to 
insist on the adoption of the eight-hour day regardless of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. They were particularly impatient at 
the delay because the United States was on the verge of war 
with Germany. If the Supreme Court were to declare the Adam¬ 
son Act unconstitutional while the country was at war, they 
knew a strike would not be tolerated. On March 15, therefore, 
they served notice on the managers at a conference in New 
York that a strike would be called two days later unless the 
eight-hour day was granted. The men refused to accept the 
managers’ compromise proposition of back pay as of January 
1 for all extra hours if the Supreme Court decided the law was 
constitutional. 70 

G 6 Ibid ., September 3, 1916. 

67 Babson, op. cit. y p. 249, gives Wilson more credit for prevention of the 
strike than the newspaper accounts indicate. 

68 New York Times , September 4, 1916. 

69 Ibid., November 23, 1916. 

70 H. D. Wolf, The Railroad LaborSoard (Chicago, 1927), p. 11. 
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The President, who was ill, was kept advised of the develop¬ 
ments by Secretaries Wilson and Lane. On the sixteenth, after 
conversations with them, he directed the Council of National 
Defense to take steps to avert the strike. Daniel Willard, pres¬ 
ident of the Baltimore and Ohio, Samuel Gompers, Secretary 
Lane, and Secretary Wilson, were designated by Secretary 
Baker, chairman of the Council, to act as a committee. 71 That 
same night Willard, Lane, and Wilson—Gompers had not yet 
arrived—obtained a forty-eight-hour postponement. The Com¬ 
mittee held separate conferences with each group all day Satur¬ 
day and Sunday. Late Sunday night or early Monday morning 
the managers capitulated. At dawn on the nineteenth an agree¬ 
ment was signed. 72 A few hours later the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision upholding the constitutionality of the 
Adamson Act. 73 

Following the traditional railway legislation, the Adamson 
Act did not apply to the men not directly engaged in running 
the trains. As the managers had predicted, the Federated Shop 
Crafts, composed of machinists, boilermakers, and other shop 
men, demanded the eight-hour day and an increase in wages. 
After months of negotiations, the matter was referred to Sec¬ 
retary Wilson, who gave the men the eight-hour day and a small 
increase in wages. 74 

71 Minutes of the Council of National Defense (Washington, 1936), p. 41; 
Rep. of the Eight-Hour Com., p. 10; New York Times, March 14, and 17, 
1917. Willard and Gompers were members of the Advisory Commission to 
the Council; Lane and Wilson were members of the Council. 

72 Ibid., March 17 and 19, 1917; Rep. of the Eight-Hour Com., p. 483 
contains the text of the agreement; Frederick Palmer in his Newton D, 
Baker (New York, 1931), I, 97-9, on the authority of Willard states that 
Lane and Willard knew of the forthcoming decision. Lane according to this 
account paid an early Saturday morning (March 17) visit to Chief Justice 
White and then walked out with a broad grin indicating to Willard that the 
Eight-Hour Law would be upheld. Newspaper accounts, however, show that 
Lane and Willard were in New York on Friday evening from 9: 40 P. M. 
to Saturday morning, 3: 45 A. M. and again on Saturday morning at 10 A. M. 

73243 U. S., 332. 

74 Wolf, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 



CHAPTER V 

KEEPING THE ALIENS OUT 

Except in a few sporadic instances, the federal government 
did not attempt to regulate immigration until 1882. Congres¬ 
sional inaction was the result of uncertainty concerning the 
limits of federal jurisdiction, and the belief that regulatory 
measures might retard the flow of immigrants so sorely needed 
to people the sparsely settled regions and to man the growing 
industries. 

Until 1876 jurisdiction over immigration was a moot point. 
In that year, however, the Supreme Court, in a majority deci¬ 
sion, eliminated all doubt concerning Congressional jurisdiction 
in immigration matters by declaring the laws of New York and 
the other states unconstitutional and by recommending that 
since 

this whole subject has been confided to Congress by the Consti¬ 
tution; that Congress can more appropriately and with more ac¬ 
ceptance exercise it than any other body known to our law, State 
or National; that, by providing a system of laws in these matters 
applicable to all ports and to all vessels, a serious question which 
has long been a matter of contest and complaint may be effectively 
and satisfactorily settled. 1 

The immediate result of this Supreme Court decision of 
March 20, 1876, was the elimination of all forms of state re¬ 
striction on immigration. New York, which received the bulk 
of the newcomers, was hardest hit by the decision. It could no 
longer impose a head tax to defray the expenses of caring for 
destitute immigrants. 

After receiving numerous memorials Congress finally passed 
a bill in 1882 granting the desired relief. It marked the begin¬ 
ning of the federal government's general restrictive legislation. 
Very little debate accompanied its passage. The chief opposition 

192 U. S. 274. 
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came from those Congressmen who objected to the head tax of 
fifty cents levied to remunerate New York City for caring for 
the indigents; for they alleged that these were few and that the 
city reaped a rich income from immigration. It was “ impos¬ 
sible,” said Representative Dunnell, “ for the most insignificant 
immigrant to land in New York without leaving one, two, three, 
four, or five dollars ...” 2 

FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 

The Act of 1882 entrusted administrative supervision to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who was given the power to make 
contracts with state officers to take charge of the local affairs 
of immigration in the ports within said State. By this act Con¬ 
gress provided relief to those states which bore the expense of 
caring for destitute aliens, and instituted the first general ad¬ 
ministrative control of immigration through an arrangement in 
which the regulations were made by the federal government but 
executed by the states. For all practical purposes the act permit¬ 
ted, insofar as any state desired it, the reorganization of the 
former regulatory agencies which administered state immigra¬ 
tion laws before the Supreme Court decision of 1876. The only 
federal officials directly involved in the control were the col¬ 
lectors of customs, who were authorized to prevent the landing 
of convicts, lunatics, idiots, and persons likely to become public 
charges. 

Federal-state regulation proved unsatisfactory from the be¬ 
ginning. After only a few months experience with the law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Charles J. Folger, complained that 
he could exercise his authority only through commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by state governors and only under the stipulations of 
contracts entered into with such commissioners. In ports like 
Baltimore and New Orleans, the act was inoperative for a time 
because no commissioners were appointed by the state author¬ 
ities, while at other ports the head tax receipts were too small 
to warrant the appointment of immigration officials. The Secre- 

2 Cong. Rec., 47th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 5107. 
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tary of the Treasury was not permitted to divert head tax re¬ 
ceipts from one port to another. 

A uniform application of the immigration law at the different 
ports was never attained under the federal-state regulation be¬ 
cause contracts varied from one state to another and local con¬ 
siderations influenced the state officers in their execution of the 
law. Constant friction between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and state boards of immigration commissioners concerning their 
respective jurisdictions was irritating and a hindrance to effec¬ 
tive enforcement. The most serious difference between the two 
was the settlement of accounts, for the expenses at certain ports 
were extraordinarily high. The expenditures of the New York 
Board of State Emigration Commissioners led to the termina¬ 
tion of the federal-state arrangement with that state. Within 
less than a year, Congress abolished federal-state enforcement 
in all states in favor of exclusive federal enforcement. 3 

A curious incident took place when the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury tried to arrange for the continued use of historic Castle 
Garden in New York. Situated at the southwestern corner of 
Battery Park on Manhattan Island, Castle Garden, formerly a 
fort off the mainland, represented to the immigrants of the 
nineteenth century what Ellis Island represents to the immi¬ 
grants of the twentieth century—the door to opportunity and 
freedom. Rather than give the Secretary permission to use it, 
the Commissioners of Emigration turned it over to the New 
York City authorities who eventually converted it into the 
Aquarium. For about two years the old Barge Office on the 
southeastern corner of Battery Park, formerly a landing place 
for cabin passengers and their baggage, was used. In 1892 the 
immigration authorities moved to Ellis Island, which became, 

3 The reports of the Secretary of the Treasury from 1882-1890 contain 
the complaints of the federal officers; see Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the Year Ending June 30, 1882, pp. xliv-xlv and pp. lxix- 
lxx; 1884, PP- xlvii; 1885, p. xlv; 1887, p. li; 1889, p. xcii; 1890, pp. lxxiv* 
lxxvi and pp. 790-1; see also Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia, 1888, pp. 424-7; 
Safford, Immigration Problems , pp. 182-4; Rep, Immig. Com,, II, 569-71. 
The Act of 1882 may be found in U. S. Stat. L., XXII, 214. 
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except for a short period following a fire in 1897 the landing 
place of seventy-five per cent of all immigrants. 4 

FEDERAL CONTROL 

The Bureau of Immigration from its beginning has been a 
trial to the heads of departments in which it has been placed. 
Inefficient administrators, vacillating policy of the department 
heads and the president, interference of powerful politicians, 
and the personal element involved in exclusion and deportation 
of immigrants prevented the growth of a coordinated admin¬ 
istration. 

The heads of the Bureau, with one exception, were not strong 
administrators. Their appointments were due to political influ¬ 
ence. They were either politicians as Owen and Stump, the first 
two, or labor leaders as Powderly, Sargent and Keefe, or rep¬ 
resentative of some foreign language group as Caminetti. 

W. D. Owen and Herman Stump, the first and second com¬ 
missioners respectively, were former representatives. Owen’s 
term of office was characterized by constant bickering between 
him and his immediate superior, the assistant secretary of the 
treasury, who accused him of making blunders and committing 
irregularities which, he said, “ if permitted to go uncorrected, 
would have brought complications, and in certain instances, 
would have resulted in the wrongful abstraction of money from 
the public treasury.” 5 Though rounding out a long career of 
public service, Stump did not bring to the Bureau any great ad¬ 
ministrative ability. “ Official responsibility rested lightly ” 6 on 
his shoulders. He managed to keep on good terms with both the 
German steamship companies and labor leaders, whose interests 
in immigration enforcement were opposed. 

The Republicans’ return to power in 1897 was accompanied 
by the transfer of immigration control from the foreign born 

4 Safford, op . cit., pp. 3, 100. 

& House Report , No. 2090, 52nd Cong., 1st Sess., p. 167; for Owen's reply 
see ibid., pp. 197-213. 

6 Safford, op. cit., p. 76. 
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groups to organized labor. Stump relinquished his post to Ter¬ 
ence V. Powderly, labor leader and political office-seeker, whose 
appointment was his reward for services rendered during the 
McKinley campaign. Powderly was 4 4 a good talker, writer, and 
agitator ” but he lacked 44 executive ability and inclination.” 7 
His appointment was opposed by the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor. * 

F. P. Sargent was by far the best of the group. When he ac¬ 
cepted the position in 1902, it was with the understanding that 
he was to have a free hand, 44 that he should not be interfered 
with in efforts- to enforce the law, to build up the efficiency of 
the Service and otherwise perform the duties which pertained 
to his official position.” 8 Sargent succeeded in eliminating the 
friction which existed between the Washington and New York 
offices of the Bureau, in building an efficient staff, and in creat¬ 
ing an esprit de corps in the service. Sargent was considered 
44 one of the most constructively minded incumbents of that 
office.” 9 His reports were filled with suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of the service. For a time he was master of the situa¬ 
tion, but influential diplomatic, industrial, and political forces 
nullified most of his efforts. 

After a few years of frustration, Sargent resigned himself to 
the position of a figurehead. He discovered, as others had, that 
while President Theodore Roosevelt found 44 it was good pol¬ 
itics to have stringent immigration laws to point to, it was poor 
politics to enforce them impartially.” 10 Sargent tried without 
success to extricate himself from this humiliating position by 
seeking his former post as grand master of the Brotherhood of 

7 Ware, The Labor Movement, p. 91; see also, Powderly, The Path I Trod > 
pp. 298-9 for his account of the appointment and the American Federation 
leaders’ opposition. 

8 Safford, op. cit. , p. 88. 

9 Constantine Pannunzio, Immigration Crossroads (Macmillan, 1927), 
p. 226; see also Safford, op . cit., pp. 88-9. 

10 Safford, op . cit., p. 88; see also, Gompers, II, pp. 164-5 \ Dictionary of 
American Biography , XVI, 358. 
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Locomotive Firemen. But he was forced to remain in the gov¬ 
ernment service until his death in 1908, because he had no other 
source of income. 

Three months after Sargent’s death in 1905, President 
Roosevelt appointed another labor leader, Daniel Joseph Keefe, 
president of the longshoremen’s union, as a reward for services 
in the Bryan-Taft campaign. Keefe, sixth vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor and a member of its executive 
council, split with Gompers and the other Federation leaders 
over the endorsement of Bryan and campaigned for Taft. His 
loyalty to the party did not make his four-year tenure as com¬ 
missioner-general easier. Not long after taking office Keefe 
“ found himself merely an instrument for the administration 
of an act which he considered entirely inadequate as interpreted 
by the solicitor of the Department of Commerce and Labor.” 11 
On July 28, 1909, Solicitor-General Charles Earl ruled that sec¬ 
tion 20 of the Immigration Act of 1907, making aliens who be¬ 
come public charges from causes existing prior to landing sub¬ 
ject to deportation within three years after landing, did not 
apply to persons who became dependent upon private charity. 
His superior, Secretary of Commerce and Labor Charles Nagel, 
who owed his appointment partly to the support of anti-restric- 
tionists, made many concessions to immigrants in interpreting 
the laws. He admitted, for instance, that although a health offi¬ 
cer’s “ certificate that the alien is mentally or physically defec¬ 
tive, or has a mental or physical defect of a nature which may 
affect his ability to earn a living,” was conclusive upon him, 
he often strained the law “ to help out a case of hardship, to 
prevent the separation of members of a family, to do what I 
think must have been intended to be done ” 12 by Congress. 
Keefe strongly advocated the literacy test as a method of re- 

11 Dictionary of American Biography , X, 278. 

12 Charles Nagel, “Discussion at 22nd Council of Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, N. Y., January 18, 1911 ” in Max J. Kohler, Immi¬ 
gration and Aliens in the United States (New York, 1936), p. 191, italics are 
the author's. 
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stricting immigration; Nagel opposed it. President Taft vetoed 
the Dillingham-Burnett literacy bill of 1913, on Nagel’s advice 
that it was discriminatory and difficult to administer. 13 

On March 4, 1913, the Bureau of Immigration was trans¬ 
ferred to the newly created Department of Labor. At the same 
time, President Wilson broke a precedent of sixteen years 
standing by appointing as commissioner-general a person not 
affiliated with the trade union movement. Instead, he selected 
Anthony Caminetti, a prominent member of the Italian immi¬ 
grant group and a minor California politician. 

The early years of Caminetti’s term of office were marked by 
a great reduction in immigration as a result of the European 
War, the passage of a literacy test over the second veto of Pres¬ 
ident Wilson, and the beginning of a new nativist movement 
which culminated later in the deportation delirium of 1919-20. 
Because of the reduction in immigration, many of the immigra¬ 
tion inspectors were either furloughed or detailed to work in 
the Employment Service which was beginning to develop at the 
time as an adjunct of the Bureau. 

Of all the commissioners-general up to that time Caminetti 
was the most unfortunate. A student of administrative organ¬ 
ization observed that “ his inexpert administration of his office 
was nerveless to the point almost of paralysis.” 14 His chief 
weakness was his inability to come to a decision on matters 
brought before him. Frederic Howe, commissioner of immigra¬ 
tion at Ellis Island during part of Caminetti’s regime, wrote: 

The Commissioner General . . . was as untrained in administra¬ 
tive work as I was in higher mathematics, and his consciousness of 
his inexperience led him to refuse to take any action at all. His 
table was piled mountains high with undespatched business, with 
records of men and women held in immigration stations awaiting 

13 Richardson, Papers of the President , XVII, 7847-51 contains Taft’s 
veto message and Nagel’s letter. 

14 Arthur W. MacMahon and John D. Millett, Federal Administrators 
(New York, 1939), p. 424 m 
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his decisions. He argued by pounding the table, swinging his arms 
and evading the issue. In this way he refused to face a problem. 15 

Howe's experiences were paralleled by those of other officers, 
including Assistant Secretary Post and Secretary Wilson. 

These brief sketches of the administrations of Owen, Stump, 
Powderly, Sargent, Keefe, and Caminetti help to explain why 
so much confusion existed in the enforcement of the immigra¬ 
tion laws, and why responsibility for the important decisions 
gravitated to the department heads. The Bureau of Immigration 
absorbed more of the attention of the department heads than 
any other bureau. The personal element involved in exclusion 
inevitably brought all the cases of those with influential backing 
to the secretary. Societies for the aid of immigrants constantly 
besieged the immigration officers to permit the landing of par¬ 
ticular immigrants whose status was in doubt. Publicly, these 
societies with representatives in Washington professed to be 
interested only in having the right people come in, but as Sec¬ 
retary Nagel told the Council of Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, they never called his attention to a person il¬ 
legally in the country. Secretary Nagel was so accustomed to 
seeing a certain representative of one of these societies around 
his office that when this man was not there one day he missed 
him and asked his subordinates if anything had happened to 
him. 16 

The public was inconsistent in demanding strict immigration 
laws and then asking for their lenient application in individual 
cases. Edward F. McSweeney, assistant commissioner of immi¬ 
gration at New York, testified before the Industrial Commis¬ 
sion in 1899 that: 

Public opinion does not tend to sustain the present law as applied 
to individual cases. Strong appeals for relaxation of the present 
law... are made on the ground of sympathy and humanity in 

15 Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925), 
P. 25S 

16 Nagel, op. cit., p. 198. 
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every case of insanity, loathsome or chronic dangerous disease, 
idiocy, or the young physically so crippled that they are sure 
to be always dependent on someone for support. 17 

Commissioner-General Keefe, whose administration was under 
fire for enforcing the immigration laws too harshly, wrote to 
the Senate upon his retirement from office that the intervention 
of friends and philanthropic societies made it difficult to deport 
the mentally and physically defective. “ No consideration,” he 
added, “ was given to the merits of the cases, the desire being 
in any event to land the alien.” 18 

A case which received more attention than most will further 
illustrate this attitude. In September, 1913, the Bureau and 
Secretary Wilson came under fire of the Women’s Political 
Union because Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, militant English suf¬ 
fragist, was not granted special immigration privileges. The 
Union had made arrangements for a lecture to be delivered by 
Mrs. Pankhurst. Rumors were current that the militant suffra¬ 
gist would be debarred because she had been convicted of a 
felony and had served a jail sentence for the crime. Mrs. Har¬ 
riet Blanton Blatch, president of the Union, asked Secretary 
Wilson by telegraph if there was any truth in the rumors that 
Mrs. Pankhurst would be examined by a special board of in¬ 
quiry as to her fitness to enter the United States. On September 
15, Wilson replied that Mrs. Pankhurst’s case would be 
handled in the same manner as any other alien. Mrs. Blatch, 
considering the answer “ evasive and unsatisfactory,” wired the 
President urging upon his administration the same frank and 
unequivocal stand as was taken by the preceding administration 
on Mrs. Pankhurst’s first and second visits. 19 

Matters rested in this state until October 18, when the Board 
of Special Inquiry ordered Mrs. Pankhurst’s deportation on 
the grounds that her conviction made her inadmissible accord- 

17 Rep. Ind. Com., XV, 78. 

18 Rep. Dep. Labor , 1919, p. 343. 

19 New York Times , September 14 1913. 
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ing to the immigration law. Almost immediately protests from 
women’s organizations deluged the White House. An appeal 
was taken. After a conference of Secretary Wilson, the Pres¬ 
ident, and Commissioner-General Caminetti, Mrs. Pankhurst 
was admitted. The reversal was agreed upon, Secretary Wilson 
said, because there was in his and the President’s mind an ele¬ 
ment of doubt as to whether Mrs. Pankhurst’s acts constituted 
moral turpitude or were merely political in character. There was 
a general feeling at the time that Mrs. Pankhurst was permitted 
to enter in order to save embarrassment to everyone con¬ 
cerned. 20 

The action of the secretaries in overriding a great number of 
decisions destroyed much of the importance of the immigration 
officials and encouraged the taking of appeals. During Secretary 
Wilson’s administration nearly twenty-eight per cent of the 
appeals were reversed. The excuse that subordinate officers were 
untrained or incompetent may have been true, but the remedy 
should have been found in the selection of better officials. 

The wording of the immigration laws afforded ground for 
friction between the Commissioner-General and the Secretary’s 
Office. The laws gave the former almost no authority in the 
matter of immigration control. Whenever the Commissioner- 
General was seemingly given any function of importance to per¬ 
form it was “ with the approval of the Secretary.” 21 Mr. W. 
W. Husband who had had a long association with the Bureau 
of Immigration in various capacities believed that it was “ not 
at all strange that disagreements should happen as they did 
happen with more or less frequency during the whole history of 
immigration control.” 22 Although most bureau heads are sub¬ 
ject to the control of the Secretary there was in Mr. Husband’s 
recollection no “ other case in which the inherent authority of 
a Department head is so repeatedly emphasized as it is in the 

20 Ibid., October 19 and 21, 1913. 

21 W. W. Husband to author, October 9, 1941. 

22 Loc. cit. 
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immigration laws.” 23 During Secretary Wilson’s administra¬ 
tion this anomalous situation led, as we shall see, to a serious 
complication during the post-war period. 24 

Insofar as it was able to exclude aliens, nearly all of whom 
could be considered competitors for jobs, the Bureau of Immi¬ 
gration performed a service important to labor’s welfare. How¬ 
ever, the gains from this were small in comparison with the 
amount of energy expended by the Department—energy which 
could have been used to better advantage in developing functions 
more vital to labor. The size of the Bureau completely over¬ 
shadowed the rest of the Department. It absorbed over 70% of 
the Department’s appropriations and it had more than 80% of 
the personnel. While the Bureau obtained its appropriations in 
millions, the rest of the Department combined had to be content 
with hundreds of thousands. Of the 2,000 employees of the De¬ 
partment in 1914 all but about 200 belonged to the Bureau. 
In later years because of the decline of immigration, the per¬ 
centage of immigration employees was slightly lower. 25 The ad¬ 
ministration of the immigration laws kept Assistant Secretary 
Post “ moving about in a cloud of gloom from the beginning to 
the end of ” his service. The Department seemed at times to 
Post to have been nothing more than “ a governmental agency 
for keeping aliens out.” 26 

23 Loc. cit. 

24 See Ch. XIV. 

25 Rep. Sec . Labor , 1914, pp. 13-9. 

26 Post, “ Living a Long Life Over Again,” op. cit. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
IMMIGRANTS 

From labor’s point of view, the least important of the bu¬ 
reaus transferred to the Department of Labor was the Bureau 
of Naturalization, which in the old Department of Commerce 
and Labor was a division in the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization. From a logical point of view the transfer was 
justifiable since the functions of the Bureau were intimately- 
associated with those of the Bureau of Immigration. Dividing 
the old Bureau into two did not serve the best interests of ad¬ 
ministration since immigration and naturalization were phases 
of the same problem operating at different times. Making two 
bureaus out of one, however, helped to give substance to the 
Department of Labor. 

Although provisions for the naturalization of aliens were 
made by Congress as early as 1790, no permanent administra¬ 
tive agency to supervise the. process and to maintain systematic 
records was established until 1906. In 1798 the Federalists, re¬ 
senting the activities of Republican editors, many of whom 
were aliens, drastically revised the naturalization law of 1795 by 
increasing the five-year residence period to fourteen. This law 
remained in force until the triumphant Republicans, led by 
Jefferson, restored the provisions of 1795 in 1802. 1 

Subsequent to 1802 many fruitless attempts were made by 
native American groups to increase the residence requirements 
and to restrict the privileges of naturalized citizens. Until about 
1900, however, the trend was in the opposite direction. Not only 
was naturalization encouraged by the easy naturalization re¬ 
quirements, but many states, in order to encourage aliens to. 
settle within their boundaries, permitted them to vote as soon 

1 Darrell Henevor Smith, History of the Bureau of Naturalisation (Balti¬ 
more, 1926), p. 2. The Act of 1798 required that naturalization reports he 
made to the Secretary of State. This was not continued after 1802. 
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as they made their declarations of intention to become citizens. 
In 1906 such aliens were still permitted to vote in Arkansas, 
Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, Oregon, and Wis¬ 
consin. 2 The Federal government was equally generous to 
aliens. Under the terms of the act organizing the territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas aliens declaring their intentions of be¬ 
coming citizens were granted the right to vote. Such aliens were 
likewise granted the right to acquire land under the Homestead 
Act of 1862. 3 

By the end of the nineteenth century, however, many Amer¬ 
icans were questioning the wisdom of the easy and unsupervised 
process of naturalization. Practically any court before 1906 was 
authorized by statute to confer citizenship. Each court kept its 
own records (or did not keep them) and was accountable in 
the maintenance of records to no other authority. As a result 
abuses abounded. A common abuse, made possible by the com¬ 
placency or subserviency of judges, was for the politicians to 
secure before election the naturalization of groups of aliens, 
many of whom had not the slightest interest in the process, 
and then to march these new citizens to the polls on election day 
to vote as directed. 

The newly inducted citizens' reaction to the “ contemptuous, 
perfunctory, indifferent, lax, unintelligent, and in many cases, 
especially in inferior courts, corrupt," 4 administration of the 
naturalization laws could hardly be inspiring. What should 
have been an important event in their lives was perverted to 
base ends by the venality of our politicians. 

Equally serious was the traffic in the sale of original and 
duplicate naturalization certificates. Since the original natural- 

2 Cong. Rec ., 59th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 3642. For a discussion of the native 
American movements see “ Extract from ‘ The Sons of the Sires; A History 
of the rise, progress, and destiny of the American Party * ” in Edith Abbott, 
Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem (Chicago, 1926), pp. 628-32. 

3 Rep. Immig. Com., II, 564. 

4 Cong. Rec., op. cit., p. 7051, quoting from a report made by a special 
examiner of the Department of Justice in 1903. 
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ization paper was considered a court record, any person could 
apply for as many certified copies of any naturalization record 
as he desired and sell them later. In New York, these duplicate 
copies sold for sums varying between $12 and $65. Some of 
the county clerks in New York used to charge $2.50 for a 
certificate worth $1 and pocket the difference. The recipients 
willingly paid the extra sum in order to avoid any questioning. 
Between 1904 and 1906, the Department of Justice secured 685 
convictions out of 791 criminal complaints and had more than 
2,000 certificates cancelled because of their fraudulent char¬ 
acter. 5 

Aliens needed naturalization certificates for other reasons 
than voting. In New York City where the most frauds were 
unearthed declarations of intentions (first papers) were re¬ 
quired of those who applied for peddlers’ licenses and who 
sought jobs with the city. Many aliens obtained their citizenship 
papers, legally or fraudulently, in order to come under the pro¬ 
tection of the American Consul when they returned to their 
native countries. An investigator of the Bureau of Immigra¬ 
tion found many such American citizens throughout southeast¬ 
ern Europe. In Jerusalem alone he found 1,000 of these “Amer¬ 
icans ” of whom he reported: 

They never intend to return to the United States, many of them 
own property in Jerusalem, paying no taxes to the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment, and they forever and always envelop themselves in the 
American Flag for protection whenever they desire to defy the 
Turkish Government or have some other selfish and mercenary 
reason for doing so. 6 

5 Cong. Rec., op. cit., p. 3640; on pp. 7036-8 is reproduced the testimony 
of Clarence S. Houghton and Joel M. Marx, assistant United States attorneys 
for New York, regarding other forgeries and frauds; other evidence is 
cited in the Annual Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 
see e. g., 1904, pp. 47-8, and 1905, p. 58; see also testimony of Commissioner 
General of Immigration, Terence V. Powderly, in Rep. Ind. Com. (1899), 
XV, 44 - 5 . 

6 Quoted in Rep. Com. Gen. Immig., 1904, p. 47; see also Cong. Rec., 
op. cit., p. 7040. 
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Fraudulent certificates were also used by immigrants in order 
to insure their admission to the United States. Commissioner 
General of Immigration Sargent considered this form of deceit 
“ so extensive and persistent as to constitute a gigantic evil in 
itself ” and a menace “ to an efficient protection of our nation¬ 
ality and civilization against the introduction of a wholly un¬ 
prepared and unsuited, or actually vicious, alien element.” 7 Of 
hi suspected naturalized Americans trying to gain admission 
to this country through Ellis Island, 96 were convicted for 
fraudulently obtaining their naturalization papers. 8 

The urgent need for a central registry bureau for filing tran¬ 
scripts of naturalization records and for making provision “ for 
the vacation and cancellation of such record in cases where 
fraud has been practiced upon the court by the applicant himself 
or where he had renounced or forfeited his acquired citizen¬ 
ship,” 9 was pointed out to Congress by President Arthur in 
1884 and by President Cleveland in 1885. 10 Congress failed to 
act on these recommendations. In 1904 President Roosevelt re¬ 
minded Congress of the needed reforms in the administration 
of the naturalization laws. 11 In the meantime, Commissioner 
General Sargent in his yearly reports kept calling attention to 
the naturalization frauds and to the serious menace to the ad¬ 
ministration of the immigration laws which they caused. 12 

As a result of these developments, Congress authorized the 
appointment by the President of a commission of three to ex¬ 
amine the naturalization laws and to report to the House the 
changes deemed advisable. On March 1, 1905, President Roose¬ 
velt appointed M. D. Purdy of the Department of Justice, 
Gaillard Hunt of the Department of State, and Richard N. 

7 Rep. Com. Gen. Immig., 1906, p. 99. 

SIbid., p. 100. 

9 Quoted in Cong. Rec., op. tit., p. 7764. 

10 Ibid., p. 7764. 

11 Loc. cit. 

12 See for example, Rep. Com. Gen. Immig., 1904, pp. 46-8; 1905, p. 58; 
1906, pp. 99-100. 
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Campbell of the Department of Commerce and Labor. Less 
than a year later the commission presented its report with a 
draft of a bill to the President, who thereupon submitted it to 
Congress. 13 Notwithstanding the preponderance of evidence 
against the continuance of the loose administration of the natur¬ 
alization laws, some representatives defended the system. “ No 
damage has ever come to us,” said Representative Cockran of 
New York, “ through the liberality of our naturalization 
laws.” 14 Representative Goldfogle of New York would not 
“ shut the door to the thousands upon thousands of aliens who 
are fully in accord with our institutions and with everything 
that pertains to good citizenship, but who unfortunately have 
not been able to acquire the use of the English language.” 15 
Representative Bartholdt of Missouri felt that the literacy re¬ 
quirement discriminated in favor of English aliens and against 
Scandinavians, Dutch, French, and others. 16 Objections were 
also raised against increasing the fees required from $3 to $11. 
The opponents of the bill were unable to change its important 
features although they succeeded in reducing the naturalization 
fees to $5 and in eliminating the literacy qualifications in favor 
of requiring the applicant to sign his name in his own hand¬ 
writing. 17 

Under the terms of the law, naturalization was entrusted to 
all federal courts and to those state courts having a seal, a clerk, 
and unlimited jurisdiction in actions at law. The commission’s 
suggestion that naturalization be restricted to the federal courts 
was not followed because in the sparsely settled parts of the 
country federal courts were great distances apart and in the 
populous districts naturalization cases would congest the court 

13 Cong. Rec., op. cit. f p. 3640; Smith, op. cit., p. 5. 

14 Cong. Rec., op. cit., p. 7876. 

15 Ibid., p. 3649. 

16 Ibid., p. 3648. 

17 Ibid., p. 7870. 
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calendars. A safeguard against the practice of naturalizing 
aliens just prior to election day was provided by prohibiting 
courts from naturalizing aliens during the thirty-day period 
preceding election day. 

For the administration of the law, Congress created a Divi¬ 
sion of Naturalization as a subdivision in the Bureau of Immi¬ 
gration and Naturalization of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. This arrangement was more satisfactory to the 
commission of 1905 and to the House Committee on Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization than one recommending the administra¬ 
tion of the law by the Department of State, because immigra¬ 
tion and naturalization were closely connected, all records of 
the Bureau of Immigration would be more readily available to 
one of its own divisions than to one outside the bureau, and the 
expense of establishing a separate bureau would be saved. The 
Division’s functions included supplying naturalization forms to 
the clerks of courts, recording transcripts of naturalization, in¬ 
vestigating all petitions for naturalization before the naturaliza¬ 
tion oath was administered, and notifying the district attorneys 
of any suspected frauds in their jurisdictions. For the first time 
in more than one hundred years, a central repository of natural¬ 
ization certificates was established, a uniform system of natural¬ 
ization prescribed, and a code of procedure outlined. 18 

For almost ten years the Division of Naturalization (later 
the Bureau of Naturalization) confined its activities to super¬ 
vising the naturalization process. It made little effort to assist 
aliens to meet the educational requirements. Beginning in 1914, 
a year after the Division was transferred to the Department 
of Labor and became a Bureau, Commissioner of Naturalization 
Campbell began an active Americanization campaign to facil¬ 
itate and promote the preparation of aliens who declared their 
intention to become citizens and thereby reduce the high inci¬ 
dence of rejection of naturalization due to the aliens’ ignorance 
of English and American institutions. The Commissioner was 
careful not to offend friendly nations by restricting his activities 


18 Cong . Rec., op. cit., pp. 3640-3. 
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to aliens who had signified their intention to renounce their 
allegiance. The Bureau of Naturalization could not without 
offending the alien’s native countries, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner, induce aliens who had made no move in that 
direction to become Americanized. 19 

On Washington’s birthday of 1914, a mass meeting was held 
in Chicago to welcome the newly naturalized citizens of Chi¬ 
cago. Similar meetings were held later in Cleveland and Phila¬ 
delphia. At the Philadelphia meeting in 1915, the Secretary of 
Labor and the President addressed the new citizens. From July 
10 to July 15, 1915, a citizenship convention was held in Wash¬ 
ington, to determine means of providing educational opportun¬ 
ities for aliens. Public school officials, teachers, representatives 
of organizations interested in the foreign-born, government 
officials, and professional and business men participated. More 
than six hundred school authorities cooperated with the Bureau 
by opening evening classes for citizenship instruction. The 
Bureau prepared and distributed to teachers and students a 
pamphlet “ An Outline Course in Citizenship.” 20 

The unusual amount of public interest displayed in the Amer¬ 
icanization movement of the Bureau of Naturalization was 
only partly due to its promotional activities. Much of it was 
aroused by the general feeling that the process of fusion seemed 
to be reversed by the heat of the Europan war. The loyalty of 
many naturalized Americans was questioned because of their 
activities on behalf of the European countries. The foreign 
language press and societies of the foreign-born “ at times used 
language and advocated action provocative of the suspicion 
that their Americanism was outweighed in balance by their 
European sympathies and affiliations.” 21 

Particularly obnoxious and disconcerting to many Americans 
was the threat of a group of German-Americans headed by 

19 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1916, p. in. 

20 Ibid.y pp. 112-3. 

21 Literary Digest , LI, 943. 
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German-born Representative Richard Bartholdt of Missouri to 
go into politics and elect German-American representatives, 
who, with the 170 representatives of Irish extraction (presum¬ 
ably anti-English), would reestablish “ genuine American neu¬ 
trality." 22 American newspapers were almost unanimous in 
their condemnation of the movement because it was “ obviously 
intended to serve the interests of Germany only," and “ to 
create friction between England and the United States." 2a 
Most of the American press opposed the German propaganda 
but said nothing of the pro-ally propaganda which was just as 
extensive as the German, but more subtle. In addition, Amer¬ 
ican sympathy was on the side of the Allies. 

In a number of speeches in 1915 and 1916, President Wilson 
displayed his keen disappointment at the appearance of this dis¬ 
ruptive movement at a time when the greatest unity was neces¬ 
sary. His concern over this problem accounted in large measure 
for his unusual interest in the Bureau's Americanization work 
and his eagerness to talk to the newly inducted citizens. To sev¬ 
eral thousand recently naturalized citizens at Philadelphia on 
May 10, 1915, he declared: 

You cannot dedicate yourself to America unless you become in 
every respect and with every purpose of your will thorough Ameri¬ 
cans. You cannot become thorough Americans if you think of 
yourselves in groups ... A man who thinks of himself as belonging 
to a particular national group in America has not yet become an 
American, and the man who goes among you to trade upon your 
nationality is not a worthy son to live under the Stars and Stripes. 24 

To the Daughters of the American Revolution, the following 
October, the President again showed his concern over the prob¬ 
lem of the loyalty of foreign-born citizens even though he 
a would not be afraid upon the test of ‘America first' to take 

22 Ibid., L, 301. 

23 Loc. cit . 

24 Shaw, ed., The Messages and Papers of Woodrow Wilson, I, 115-6. 
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a census of all foreign-born citizens of the United States.” 25 
More to the point was his statement at a Citizenship Convention 
held in Washington on July 13, 1916, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Naturalization that: 

Certain men—I have never believed a great number—born in other 
lands, have in recent months thought more of those lands than 
they have of the honor and interest of the Government under which 
they are now living. 26 

Former President Roosevelt, who usually opposed President 
Wilson on most issues, saw eye to eye with him on the “ menace 
of the hyphen.” Speaking before the Knights of Columbus in 
New York, he asserted that any American citizen who voted 
“ as a German-American, an Irish-American, or an English- 
American ” was “ a traitor to American institutions and those 
hyphenated Americans who terrorize (d) American politicians 
by threats of the foreign vote ” were “ engaged in treason to 
the American Republic.” 27 

In his 1916 report, the Secretary of Labor called attention 
to the Department of Labor’s awareness of the need for Amer¬ 
icanization work among citizens as well as among declarants 
for citizenship. But, unfortunately the Bureau of Naturalization 
was limited by the action of Congress to the promotion of 
Americanization work among aliens and consequently it re¬ 
stricted its activities to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

25 Ibid., p. 125. 

26 Ibid., p. 293: Rep. Sec. Labor, 1916, p. 11*. 

27 Literary Digest, LI, 934. 



CHAPTER VII 

“ MANLESS JOBS FOR JOBLESS MEN ” 

Distribution of Immigrants 

A phase of immigration which disturbed Americans was the 
tendency for seventy per cent of the immigrants to settle in 
thickly populated districts, with each nationality forming a. 
community of its own. This tendency, the Commissioner Gen¬ 
eral of Immigration believed, was accentuated by the efforts 
of foreign governments to keep their nationals intact, to pre¬ 
vent them from becoming Americanized, and to encourage them 
to remit funds to their native countries. The concentration of 
aliens in the large cities burdened the taxpayers with the support 
of indigent aliens and threatened to undermine the wage struc¬ 
ture of American workmen. In 1907 the Commissioner General 
exclaimed: 

When it is realized how much space there is in other sections 
still vacant and crying out for settlers and cultivators, where the 
conditions of the alien would be incalculably better than in these 
already overflowing localities, the deplorable nature is apparent and 
leads inevitably to the query, “Is there not some remedy at hand?” 1 

For some time the Bureau of Immigration had been “ im¬ 
portuned by the agricultural, mining, manufacturing, and rail¬ 
road interests, the thinly populated sections of the country, and 
even by some of the States, for advice as to how some part of 
this immigration could be turned to the localities where farmers, 
miners, and laborers were needed.” 2 At the turn of the century 
the Southern Railroad tried without success to attract immi¬ 
grants to the South. Prior to 1900 Powderly, the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, and Dr. Joseph H. Senner, head of 
the Immigration Protective League, proposed a plan to encour¬ 
age the distribution of immigrants away from the populated 

1 Rep. Com. Gen., 1907, p. 65; see also 1904, pp. 44-5; 1905, p. 58; 1906, 
p. 64; and Rep. Immig. Com., I, 139-42. 

2 Rep. Com. Gen., 1906, p. 64. „ 
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centers. Senner favored the establishment of a clearing house 
with a permanent exhibition of the resources of the various 
States at Ellis Island and the designation of the heads of state 
bureaus of labor statistics as Federal agents to collect informa¬ 
tion concerning opportunities in less populated centers. Powder- 
ly’s scheme was similar to Senner’s except that he advocated 
designating the heads of state bureaus of immigration and of 
labor as federal agents. Bills to put these ideas into practice were 
introduced by Representative Lodge and Senator Chandler but 
nothing came of them, probably because a fire at Ellis Island in 
1897 razed all the buildings. 3 At a conference of general passen¬ 
ger, land, and immigration agents of Southern railroads held 
with Commissioner General Sargent during the week of De¬ 
cember 17, 1904, to discuss ways and means of encouraging 
immigrants to settle in the South, a suggestion for the establish¬ 
ment of an information bureau met with favor among the 
agents who promised to “ lend their aid to secure the enactment 
of necessary legislation by Congress.” 4 

Shortly afterward an attempt was made to accomplish the 
same purpose by means of ah “ Immigration Bureau ” at Ellis 
Island organized by the railroads with the approval of the Com¬ 
missioner General. However, the primary purpose of the bureau 
was to equalize among the railroads the allocation of immi¬ 
grants intending to settle in the interior and only incidentally 
to help distribute immigrants. Private agencies such as the Im¬ 
migrant’s Free Labor Bureau, the Industrial Removal Office, 
and the Jewish Agricultural Society also attempted to distribute 
immigrants, but the amount of distribution which took place 
was negligible. In every annual report Sargent called Congress' 
attention to the need for the distribution of immigrants. In his 
1904 report he wrote: 

3 Rep. Industrial Com., XV, 5, 39, 174; see also Joseph H. Senner, “ Immi¬ 
gration from Italy,” North American Review , CLXII, 649-57, and Edward 
Atkinson, “ Incalculable Room for Immigrants ” an unidentified clippng in 
Department of Labor Library which advocates distribution. 

4 Frank J. Warne, et al., Immigration and the Southern States from 
a Railway Standpoint (Philadelphia, 1904), pp. 1-2. 
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Paramount in importance to all other new legislation in regard to 
alien immigration, the Bureau considers some adequate measure 
for the distribution of aliens who are admitted to this country. 5 

Besides his work with the Southern Railroads, Sargent encour¬ 
aged the sparsely settled States and territories to attract immi¬ 
grants to their sections. 

The Division of Information 

In the immigration act of 1907 Congress adopted Commis¬ 
sioner General Sargent’s recommendation for relieving the con¬ 
gestion of immigrants in thickly populated centers by creating 
a Division of Information within the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Its purpose was to promote “ a benefiicial 
distribution of aliens admitted to the country by collecting and 
disseminating among them trustworthy data concerning advan¬ 
tages offered settlers in different parts of the country.” 6 

The Division of Information began operations on July 1, 
1907, with Terence V. Powderly, former Commissioner Gen¬ 
eral, as chief. Under Powderly’s direction the Division became 
an employment agency for “ arriving immigrants and others 
who desired to avail themselves of the services.” In order to 
advertise the functions the Division was prepared to render, 
Powderly secured the cooperation of the 3500 township corre¬ 
spondents of the Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics, agricultural periodicals, postmasters, farmers, bureaus of 
labor, chambers of commerce, and similar organizations. In¬ 
formation concerning industrial employment opportunities was 
obtained by sending to employers questionnaires on which an¬ 
swers were “ sought as to the class of labor (required), the 
wages paid, the hours of employment, and conditions generally. 
The final question to each employer was as follows: ‘ Do strikes 
or other labor difficulties exist in your jurisdiction? If so, 

5 Rep. Com . Gen., 1904, p. 135; see also, 1905, p. 58; 1907, p. 66 ; Warne, 
op. cit., pp. 9-12; Rep. Industrial Com., XV, XII-XIII; Kohler, Immigration 
and Aliens, pp. 17-19. 

6 Rep. Com . Gen., 1908, p. 173> 
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kindly state cause of same. ’ ” 7 As a further check on this last 
point, Powderly tried without success to obtain data from the 
officers of the national and international trade unions. Powder- 
ly’s purpose in these inquiries was to obtain the most reliable 
information concerning labor conditions and then to place this 
information before the job seeker in order that he might decide 
for himself whether or not to accept the work offered. 

The achievements of the Division were disappointing. From 
July 1, 1907, to October 31, 1908, only 2,099 persons were di¬ 
rected to jobs. Had it not been that succeeding years failed to 
effect any material improvement in the work of the Division, 
the poor showing in the first year and a half might have been 
attributed to the depression of 1907. Only about 23,000 persons 
out of a total immigration of 5,000,000 were directed to jobs by 
the Division between 1908 and 1913. 8 

Powderly admitted the ineffectiveness of the Division in dis¬ 
tributing immigrants to the sparsely settled regions. His explan¬ 
ation for the failure was that immigrants at Ellis Island were 
too excited at the prospect of landing to pay much attention to 
information concerning opportunities in the interior. The most 
important thing to them at the time was to gain admission. 
Furthermore, since many of them were coming to join relatives 
or friends, their destination was fixed and not likely to be 
changed by any information. Also militating against the Divi¬ 
sion’s work was the fact that immigrants once in the United 
States were unwilling to go to Ellis Island either because of the 
fear of deportation or because of being branded as immigrants. 
^Moving the Division’s office to New York City improved the 
situation only slightly. 9 

While Powderly’s explanation for the failure had consider¬ 
able merit, his lack of administrative genius and sense of polit¬ 
ical timing had much to do with the poor showing of the Divi- 

7 Loc. cit. 

8 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1915, p. 38. 

9 Rep. Com. Gen., 1908, pp. 179-20; Shelby M. Harrison and Associates, 
Public Employment Offices (New York, 1924), pp. 176, 308-9. 
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sion. The Immigration Commission reported in 1911 that the 
purpose of the law creating the Division of Information was 
not being fulfilled because: 

As conducted, the work of the division appears to be essentially 
that of an employment agency whose chief function is supplying 
individuals to meet individual demands for labor in agricultural 
districts. It does not appear that persons thus distributed with the 
purpose that they would become permanent settlers in the districts 
to which they went, but rather that a more or less temporary need 
of the employer and employee was supplied through this agency. 10 

The Commission was of the opinion that a permanent distribu¬ 
tion of immigrants could be effected best by the cooperation of 
the Division with states desiring immigrants. Information con¬ 
cerning opportunities for settlement should be distributed 
among aliens residing in industrial centers rather than among 
arriving immigrants. The Commission also suggested the feas¬ 
ibility of distributing to all laborers information concerning in¬ 
dustrial employment in various parts of the country. 11 

From its inception this new government service was viewed 
with suspicion by organized labor leaders who refused to coop¬ 
erate with it. First of all, they disliked Powderly, with whom 
they had engaged in an organizational struggle a decade earlier. 
In the second place, they believed that a government agency 
should not under any condition supply labor to plants in which 
strikes were in progress. Thirdly, they suspected that the estab¬ 
lishment of the Division of Information was a ruse by anti-re- 
strictionists to distract the country’s attention from the evils of 
immigration by dispersing the immigrants over a wide area, 
thereby making them less conspicuous. 12 

Labor leaders were supported in their opposition to the Divi¬ 
sion of Information by private employment agencies which 

10 Rep. Immig. Com ., I, 40. 

11 Ibid., p. 40. 

12 Samuel Gompers, “ Schemes to Distribute Immigrants,” American 
Federationist , XVIII, 519; Prescott F. Hall, Immigration and Its Effect 
upon the United States (New Yo*k, 1908), pp. 304-5. 
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u used their best efforts to influence labor union men to believe 
that the work of the Division (was) all wrong ” 13 and by all 
the agencies which favored the restriction of immigration. The 
emphasis of these non-labor organizations such as the Farmers’ 
League, however, was on the indirect encouragement the Divi¬ 
sion gave to immigration through the advertisements of the 
favorable opportunities in the United States and to the possible 
diversion of the people’s interest from the evils of immigration 
if distribution proved successful. 14 

The real beneficiaries of the law, they contended, were not 
the immigrants but 

the transportation interests that develop traffic; real estate boomers, 
hoping to sell land thereby; the large employers, always demanding 
cheap labor; and certain financial and gambling interests, anxious 
to prevent the farmers properly controlling the production and 
marketing of their crops sufficiently to secure a fair and reason¬ 
able price. 15 

Gompers asserted that “the principal aim and mission of the 
schemes for immigrant distribution (was) to promote and as¬ 
sist the coming and going steerage passenger regardless of the 
effect on American labor.’’ 16 In support of these assertions 
Gompers pointed to the fact that the chief advocates of distribu¬ 
tion schemes were the National Liberal Immigration League, 
the National American Federation for the Promotion of Sane 
and Liberal Immigration Laws, the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Society, steamship and railroad interests—the prin¬ 
cipal agencies opposed to restricting immigration. Gompers and 
other labor leaders also claimed that steamship companies were 
able to circumvent a law prohibiting them from stimulating im- 

13 Rep. Com. Gen., 1909, p. 235. 

14 Gompers, op. ct. } pp. 519-24; Hall, op. cit., pp. 304-5. 

15 Gompers, op. cit., p. 525; quoting remarks of T. J. Brooks, representa¬ 
tive of the Farmers' Educational Cooperative Union, before Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, March 8, 1910. 

16 Ibid., pp. 519-21. 
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migration through advertisements by the simple expedient of 
advertising the purposes of the Division . 17 Finally, they ob¬ 
jected that the type of information the Division made available 
encouraged immigration. In the interests of American labor, 
statistics of high wages and good working conditions should 
not be disseminated. At a conference with Powderly and Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce and Labor Nagel, W. S. Carter, grand 
master of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, said bluntly that the Division’s value depended entirely on 
how well it could “ convince people of Europe to stay at home.” 
In a homely illustration he compared the work of the Division 
with the actions of a hen who, when she finds something good 
to eat, starts to “ cluck and cackle.” “ That hen ” continued 
Carter, “ was disseminating information that there was ‘ some¬ 
thing doing.’ And did you ever see your neighbor’s chickens fly 
over the yard fence at that hen’s cluck and eat all the worms 
that your chickens were supposed to eat? Now, I do not want 
my friend, Mr. Powderly, when he scratches around and finds 
a good, plump worm, to go to clucking and have our neighbors’ 
chickens fly over here and eat our worms.” 18 John Mitchell, 
vice president of the American Federation of Labor, wanted 
the Division to distribute unemployment statistics rather than 
the statistics on wages . 19 

With the exception of the second complaint, concerning the 
policy in cases of strikes, the remedy that organized labor lead¬ 
ers sought lay with the President, who appointed the Chief of 
the Division, or with Congress, which established the Division 
and defined its purposes. On the second complaint Powderly’s 
policy was consistent with the most advanced practices of the 
time. Public employment agencies in the United States and 
abroad followed the policy of offering information concerning 

17 A. A. Graham, “ The Un-Americanization of America,” American 
Federationist , XVII, 303; Rep. Com. Gen., 1910, p. 241. 

1 8 Rep. Immig. Com., XLI, 412-13. Excerpts from the proceedings of this 
conference are reported in this volume. 

19 Ibid., p. 395. 
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job opportunities where strikes existed, provided, of course, 
that applicants sent to such places were informed of the exist¬ 
ence of the strikes. Powderly did his best to avoid acting as a 
recruiting agent for strikebreakers. Wherever doubt existed 
concerning the labor conditions, he tried to obtain additional 
information from labor union officials, but they refused to sup¬ 
ply it. During the fall of 1908, for instance, Powderly asked 
Gompers and local labor leaders of the cigar makers' union of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, “ if a strike or lockout was in prog¬ 
ress or in contemplation, also the union scale of wages for 
Harrisburg ” in order to ascertain if the statements of an em¬ 
ployer seeking the aid of the Division were true. Gompers re¬ 
plied he could not “ definitely answer either question . . . but I 
can state that there are now in the United States fully twenty- 
five per cent of the cigar makers of the country unemployed," 
while the secretary of the local union answered “ Positively no 
demand for cigar makers, union or non-union . . ." 20 Neither 
answered Powderly’s questions. In another instance an agent 
of a cigar company of Columbia, Pennsylvania, without author¬ 
ization of the Division in an advertisement for girls in the for¬ 
eign language press advised applicants to go to the New York 
office of the Division for information. Before the Division 
knew about the deception, however, it sent thirty girls to Co¬ 
lumbia, but in a short time complaints reached it that the girls 
did not receive the treatment that they were told would be 
accorded them. When an investigation by the Division con¬ 
firmed these reports, it stopped sending any more girls. No 
strike or lockout existed at the plant. 21 Until the Division was 
transferred to the Department of Labor in 1913, organized 
labor remained obdurate in its refusal to cooperate with it, 
and urged Congress to abolish the Division. 22 

20 Rep. Com. Gen., 1909, pp. 232-3. 

21 Ibid., 232-4. 

22 See for example the resolution adopted at the Toronto, Ontario, con¬ 
vention of the American Federation of Labor in American Federatiomst, 
XVIII, 17. 
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THE U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

When the Division of Information was transferred to the 
Department of Labor in 1913 a reorientation of its functions 
was undertaken. With the knowledge of the controversy be¬ 
tween labor and the previous administrations in mind, Secre¬ 
tary Wilson undertook in 1913 to eliminate the obnoxious fea¬ 
tures of the employment activities of the Division, to expand 
its scope in order to meet the demands likely to be placed on it 
because of the widespread unemployment of the time, and to 
place emphasis on service to citizens rather than on service to 
aliens. After reviewing the object for which the Division was 
established, he wrote: 

There should be no perversion of that object to the prejudice of 
American wage earners by directing cheap alien labor to American 
labor markets already supplied with wage earners in excess of 
opportunities for their profitable employment... 23 

Neither should the Department of Labor “ make itself a med¬ 
ium for conveying information of demands for wage earners 
where labor disputes are the cause of the demand.” In such 
places, the Secretary wrote, a surplus of labor existed just as 
truly as if workers were unemployed for lack of employment 
opportunities. If workers were directed to such places, the De¬ 
partment would be embarrassed at the termination of the dis¬ 
pute, because if the strikers won the strike then the newcomers 
would be unemployed, and if they lost it the strikers would be 
unemployed—an undesirable outcome for an employment serv¬ 
ice. Finally, Secretary Wilson emphasized the impropriety of 
the Department’s assisting one side of a dispute “ to the dis¬ 
advantage of the other and thereby operate as a disturbing in¬ 
stead of a peacemaking factor.” 24 

The Secretary of Labor adhered rigidly to this policy despite 
frequent requests to direct workers to markets already supplied 
with a surplus. To have acceded to these requests, he said, 

23 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1913, pp. 41-2. 

24 Ibid.y 1916, p. 60. „ 
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would have stultified “ the fundamental purpose prescribed for 
the Department of Labor by its organic act, namely, ‘ to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States/ ” 25 

In a letter to the Public, Assistant Secretary Post, under 
whose administrative supervision the Division of Information 
was to expand, outlined the objectives of the Division as ad¬ 
vancing employment opportunities not by strike-breaking but by 

so multiplying opportunities for profitable employment (whether 
by self-employment through cooperation or individually, or em¬ 
ployment by employers, or otherwise) as to make wage workers 
always scarce instead of a drug on the industrial market. 26 

As we stated before, this policy, so long advocated by labor 
leaders, was contrary to the generally accepted practice of pub¬ 
lic employment agencies. An employment service which refused 
to supply men to employers during a strike or lockout, assuming 
that all the facts were available, was not neutral, but aiding the 
workers. If the Service were to become an efficient agency it 
would have to convince employers of its strict impartiality dur¬ 
ing labor disputes. Moreover, if the government agency refused 
to supply the labor the employer requested, he would use private 
agencies. The Department’s attitude that supplying workers 
under these conditions would classify it as a strike-breaking 
agency failed to differentiate between sending workers with full 
knowledge of conditions and sending them under false pre¬ 
tences. 27 

Soon after the Division of Information was transferred to 
the Department of Labor its activities were greatly expanded. 
By an extra-legal process the Division was transformed into the 
United States Employment Office. Legally the Division con- 

26 Ibid., 1913, p. 41. 

26 XVI, 728, the letter was uated July 26, 1913. 

27 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1917, p. 81. 
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tinued its existence, but actually all of its employment functions 
were assumed by the Employment Service. Most of the expan¬ 
sion which took place was in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Immigration, through whose numerous offices throughout the 
country the Service operated. Many employees of the Bureau, 
whose work was greatly lightened because of the sudden drop in 
immigration following the outbreak of the European War, were 
assigned employment duties. As a consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment the organization of the Employment Service followed that 
of the Immigration Bureau. Eighteen employment zones with 
branches and sub-branches under immigration employees were 
established at immigration stations. The organization expanded 
with need. In 1917, just before each state was constituted a 
zone, there were twenty-one zones, with offices in thirty-seven 
states and ninety-three cities, besides Federal representatives in 
other cities. 

The early plan of operation provided for the cooperation of 
the 60,000 post offices throughout the country for the purpose 
of receiving requests for workers (chiefly farm help), and ap¬ 
plications for work and for the display of bulletins advertising 
available opportunities for work. The procedure followed after 
receiving a request from a state commissioner of labor or a 
farm organization for help in securing harvest hands was to 
distribute to the post offices bulletins setting forth the essential 
information. Special care was taken in the notices to guard 
prospective applicants against embarrassment and loss due to 
fraud. When the need for workers had been filled, a notice was 
sent to all postmasters asking them to remove the appeal for 
workers and to substitute the new one advising workers that no 
help was needed and warning them against proceeding to the 
farm regions unless they had assurance of a job. 28 

The following excerpts from bulletins are reproduced as typ¬ 
ical of those sent to the various post offices by the Department 
of Labor: 


28 Ibid., 1915, p. 32. 
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Kansas—40,000 men needed; wages will range upward from $2 
per day and board, average probably $2.50. Large percentage of 
men will be needed for from 90 to 120 days. Men can go direct 
to towns in wheat belt in central and western Kansas and be 
distributed to farmers by local organizations or write to W. L. 
O'Brien, director State free employment bureau, Topeka, Kans., 
for directions. 

notice regarding harvest hands : The State officials in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri have notified this division that a sufficient 
number of men have proceeded to those States to meet the demands 
for help in the Harvest fields, and South Dakota advises that 
many applications are being received for work in the State. All 
persons are accordingly advised not to proceed to any of these 
States with the expectation of procuring work in the harvest 
fields without first communicating with and securing definite 
assurances of employment from one of the following officials ... 29 

Industrial placement was also started and a women and girls' 
division was organized. Since much of the work of the Division 
had to be performed in conjunction with state and municipal 
bureaus, a conference of the officials of the three groups was 
called to meet in San Francisco on August 12, 1915, under the 
auspices of the Department of Labor “ to bring into friendly 
consultation such representatives of all the public employment 
offices of the United States as might be able to attend." The 
Department hoped to achieve by the conference a “ triangular 
cooperation ” among federal, state, and municipal agencies and 
to develop “ a unified system of public labor exchanges." 30 

The conference, which was under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of Labor, was considered highly satisfactory but most 
of the cooperation that was of any value was achieved by the 
drafting of separate agreements between the federal and either 
state or municipal employment agencies. The agreement with 
Pennsylvania, one of the most successful, provided for an ex¬ 
ecutive commission to administer the whole cooperative service 

29 Ibid., 1914, pp. 50-1. 

20 Ibid., 1915, p. 32. 
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and an employment committee under it to carry on the routine 
work. Both the commission and the committee were composed 
of an equal number of representatives of the federal, state, and 
city agencies. Besides the advantages derived from the elimina¬ 
tion of duplicating services, cooperation brought the valuable 
franking privilege. The money which would be spent in postage 
by an independent state agency was used for paying the ex¬ 
penses of field workers. 31 

Some attempts were made to bring non-profit private employ¬ 
ment agencies in line with this cooperative experiment but be¬ 
cause of lack of funds it did not progress far. In December, 
1915, the Department of Labor, acting with the People’s Insti¬ 
tute of New York City, opened an office in the metropolis which 
was to act as a clearing house for employment information. 
This experiment had to be discontinued for financial reasons, 
but out of it grew a bulletin system, which reported to non¬ 
profit employment agencies the needs of employers. Judging by 
the favorable reports from philanthropic and labor organiza¬ 
tions, Secretary Wilson felt that the work was very successful 
and that it might in time develop into a clearing house system, 
through which both employers and employees might be advised 
of their reciprocal demands. 32 

The bulletin method utilized by the Employment Service in 
advertising for workers was severely criticized because it re¬ 
vived “ the ghost of the former state mail-order employment 
service.” 33 Despite all the care used in setting forth the essen¬ 
tial information in the bulletins, embarrassments to employers 
and disappointments to applicants were numerous. In many 
instances applicants in distant localities in answer to such ad¬ 
vertisements found that the positions no longer existed. Speak¬ 
ing of this work in 1919, Secretary Wilson said: “ the Division 

31 Ibid., 1916, p. 58; Henry G. Hodges, “Progress of the Public Employ¬ 
ment Bureaus,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, LXIX, 99. 

32 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1916, pp. 58-9. 

33 Harrison, Public Employment Offices , p. 129. 
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sent in the year 1914 . . . 110,000 laborers into the wheat belt 
in a very haphazard way. They went in ‘ on the rods ’, and when 
the harvesting and threshing was over they came back in prac¬ 
tically the same way.” 34 The National Farm Labor Exchange 
meeting at Omaha, Nebraska, in February, 1915, felt that the 
Department’s plans were ineffectual and confusing and resulted 
in “ an overwhelming and continuous supply of harvest help in 
the grain belt long after the need for it has passed.” 35 The De¬ 
partment’s experiment in securing farm hands through the dis¬ 
play of bulletins in the post offices was alluded to as a “ bungling 
affair, altogether inefficient and intolerable.” 36 Assistant Secre¬ 
tary Post, who was present at the conference, ascribed the 
breakdown of the Department’s plan to the failure of post¬ 
master’s to remove the help-wanted bulletins when requested by 
the Department of Labor. Post noticed, however, that in spite 
of the criticisms of the Department’s method, the delegates at 
the conference went on record unanimously in favor of the 
wholesale display of bulletins by their own organization. 37 

The Department of Labor was also accused of not being in¬ 
terested in cooperating with state and local employment agencies 
because it wanted to dominate the work from Washington. This 
impression prevailed at the February conference of the Na¬ 
tional Farm Labor Exchange and earlier at the 1914 convention 
of the American Association of Public Employment Offices, 
composed principally of the state and municipal employment 
officers, which went on record against the establishment of fed¬ 
eral employment offices. Petty jealousies among the local offi- 

34 Hearings Before the Joint Committee on Labor , 66th Cong., ist Sess., 
on S. 688, S. 1442, H R 4305, p. 20. 

35 Rep. Com. Gen., 1915, p. 194, quoting from Post's report to Secretary 
Wilson. 

36 Loc. cit. 

37 Ibid., 194-5; Harrison, op. cit., p. 130; William M. Leiserson, “A 
Federal Reserve Board for the Unemployed,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science , LXIX, hi. 
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cials of the Division and the New York municipal bureau hamp¬ 
ered cooperation between those two offices. 38 

In time the Department remedied most of the conditions 
which caused the criticisms. Very early in its career it overcame 
the charge of uncooperativeness by conducting a series of con¬ 
ferences with state and local employment agencies out of which 
developed a better feeling. The deficiencies in the methods and 
organization of the Employment Service were realized by Sec¬ 
retary Wilson, though he was powerless to act until Congress 
appropriated more money for the employment functions of the 
Department. “ Circumstances,” he said, “. . . made it neces¬ 
sary to operate through the Bureau of Immigration in order 
to operate at all in behalf of a national employment service,” 
but “ on account of psychological antipathies to a union of the 
two, this service (could) not do its best work as an adjunct of 
that bureau.” 39 Consequently he hoped to divorce the Depart¬ 
ment’s employment functions from the Bureau of Immigration 
and to place them in a bureau of employment. 

About the time the Department embarked on its expansion of 
the employment activities of the Division of Information, in¬ 
terest in public employment exchanges was high. The depression 
of 1913 attracted attention to them as a possible means of al¬ 
leviating its severity by reducing the time that workers lost in 
finding new jobs. At the first national conference on employ¬ 
ment held under the auspices of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and the American Section of the Interna¬ 
tional Association on Unemployment, a resolution was unani¬ 
mously adopted in favor of a bureau in the Department of 
Labor 

with power to establish employment exchanges throughout the 
country, to supplement the work of state and municipal bureaus, 

3 8 Rep. Com. Gen., 1915, pp. 194, 215-6; U. S. Department of Labor, Pro - 
ceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices , Appendix 
A, p. 141; Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Director, The Problem of Unemploy¬ 
ment (New York, 1931), p. 320. 

39 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1916, p. 71. 
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to act as a clearing house of information and promote the distri¬ 
bution of labor throughout the country. 40 

Representatives of these two organizations together with those 
of many others, including the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
the Committee of One Hundred of Massachusetts, and the Con¬ 
ference upon Unemployment among Women, appeared before 
the House Committee on Labor in June and July, 1914, to 
speak in favor of Representative Murdock's bill authorizing 
the establishment of employment exchanges. 41 On September 
25, 1914, the American Association of Public Employment 
Offices, which opposed the establishment of Federal employment 
offices, called “ upon the Federal Government to establish 
agencies for distributing labor among the States and for coop¬ 
erating with the State offices in such distribution.” 42 In 1915 
the Department of Labor worked with Representative Nolan 
of California on a bill establishing a Bureau of Employment 
which was reported favorably by the House Committee on Lab¬ 
or but was not considered by the House. 43 Despite the support 
which these bills and others received, Congress was unwilling 
to enact them. It was too absorbed with the dramatic events 
leading to our entry into the war to consider the needs of a De¬ 
partment which it viewed with suspicion. 

COLONIZATION OF THE UNEMPLOYED 

Important as public employment agencies were considered in 
relieving the effects of unemployment, they did not solve the 
problem of keeping workers steadily employed. Secretary Wil¬ 
son believed that “ any efficient public employment service of a 
national character must be beyond ” hunting “ ‘ manless jobs ’ 
for ‘ jobless men; ’ ” it must “ extend to some such develop- 

40 Quoted in John B. Andrews, “A National System of Labor Exchanges,” 
New Republic, I, part 2, 1. 

41 Ibid., p. 1. 

42 Proceedings, Employment Offices, op. cit., p. 141; see also ibid., 1915, 
pp. 142-3; Harrison, op. cit., p. 127 n. 

43 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1916, p. 71* 
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ment of the natural resources of the country as will tend to* 
make opportunities for workers greater than demands for work 
and to keep them so." 44 

In line with this idea Secretary Wilson adopting a plan con¬ 
ceived by Assistant Secretary Post and based on the Single-tax: 
theory, suggested that the federal government lease its large 
holdings of farm, timber, and mining lands in small tracts to. 
settlers, at reasonable rentals. Precautions against speculation,, 
inflation of land values, and the grouping of small tracts into 
large were to be taken. A revolving fund for financing settlers, 
purchasing equipment, and buying other lands was to be created 
from the head tax on immigrants. Loans from this fund were 
to be made to actual settlers. The Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture would cooperate in educating inexperienced 
workers in the best farming methods. In commenting on the 
plan Secretary Wilson said: 

It is a reasonable prediction that such a policy would develop in 
country and city an economically independent and socially progres¬ 
sive population. The results would be analogous in our time to 
those of the homestead laws at an earlier period. 45 

A bill incorporating these suggestions was introduced by 
Representative Crosser of Ohio. Hearings were held on it by 
the House Committee on Labor, but the House did not get an 
opportunity to consider it. This colonization scheme, as it be¬ 
came known, in various forms was kept alive through bills in¬ 
troduced at succeeding sessions of Congress. Secretary Wilson 
sponsored the publication of a survey made in part under the 
auspices of the Forest Service of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 46 Interest in it was high during the period of unemploy¬ 
ment prior to 1916; but as soon as employment conditions im- 

44 Ibid., 1915, pp. 41-2. 

45 Ibid., p. 43. 

46 Benton Mac Kaye, Employment and Natural Resources (Washington, 
I9I9)- 
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proved with the flow of European war orders interest flagged. 
The colonization plan was revived after the war. 47 

COORDINATING SEASONAL JOBS 

Another plan to keep the number of jobs greater than the 
number of men, involved the utilization of seasonal workers 
during the harvest season. Inasmuch as there were many indus¬ 
tries which operated on a seasonal basis, Wilson thought it was 
possible to make arrangements with enough industrial estab¬ 
lishments to suspend or diminish operations during the harvest¬ 
ing season and increase it later. “ Rationally organized,” he 
wrote, “ some such system could be made beneficial alike to the 
employers of both city and country and to the workers them¬ 
selves.” 48 The idea did not receive a trial because it was not pos¬ 
sible under the interstate commerce laws to get special railroad 
reductions for the transportation of workers between the farm 
and the factory—a condition which was necessary to the suc¬ 
cess of the plan. 

The achievements of the Employment Service were not spec¬ 
tacular, but they were encouraging. Between 1913 and 1916, a 
period marked by a mild depression, 95,420 workers obtained 
employment through its efforts. In 1917, on account of the 
greater demands for workers who were being rapidly absorbed 
in those industries filling war orders, the number of placements 
directly and indirectly due to the Service's efforts reached 283,- 
799. 49 With our entrance into the war the Service entered a new 
and more useful period. 

Taking into account all the glaring deficiencies of the Em¬ 
ployment Service, including the discredited mail order type of 
placement, the untrained personnel, the poor organization, and 

47 See p. 304 below; Hearings, National Colonisation Bill H. R. 11329 
contains the testimony of representatives of the Department of Labor and 
civic groups in favor of the bill; New Republic } III, 241; Public , XVIII, 
1248, 1258. 

4 8 Rep. Sec . Labor t 1915, p. 39. 

49 Ibid., 1916, p. 65. 
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the fact that the number of placements in comparison to the 
number of workers needing jobs was small, the effort of the 
Department in attempting to establish an employment service 
under the many handicaps with which it contended was a step 
in the right direction. Its work in the field kept alive interest 
in a national public employment bureau. It bolstered by coopera¬ 
tion many of the local agencies which were about to disband. 
It provided the personnel with valuable experience which was of 
assistance in the establishment of the reorganized Employment 
Service during the war. The following statement concerning 
State bureaus could equally be applied to the Employment 
Service: 

While the development of efficient and scientific methods might 
have been unduly delayed, there had been much progress, and the 
processes of evolution, it must be remembered, are slow. 50 

50 Harrison, op. cit., p. 127. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PROTECTING THE FUTURE WORKERS 

The most recently created bureau to be transferred from the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to the Department of 
Labor was the Children’s Bureau which had been organized on 
April 9, 1912. It owed its origin to the efforts of Lillian Wald, 
founder of the Henry Street Settlement on New York’s lower 
east side; Jane Addams of Hull House; Florence Kelley, Miss 
Wald’s co-worker and president of the National Consumer’s 
League; Felix Adler; and other welfare and settlement workers. 
All of them had been disturbed by the nation’s neglect of the 
welfare of its children, on whom its future depended. Through 
local organizations like the Neighborhood Workers’ Association 
of New York and the National Child Labor Committee, they 
worked for local and state legislation to remove the evils of 
child labor. 

The inspirational leader of this movement for a federal chil¬ 
dren’s bureau was Miss Wald. Among settlement workers, her 
reputation was second only to that of Jane Addams, and 
Henry Street was scarcely less famous than Hull House. Miss 
Wald spent a lifetime among the foreign-born as nurse and 
friend, ameliorating their suffering in times of sickness or 
death, educating them, interpreting American ideals, bridging 
the cultural gap between them and their American-born chil¬ 
dren, and providing recreational opportunities in a wholesome 
environment. The Henry Street Settlement was a community 
shelter in the broadest sense of that term. All classes, national¬ 
ities, races, and ages were welcome. Today with public recrea¬ 
tional centers from the East River to the Hudson, it is difficult 
to believe that such institutions as the Henry Street Settlement 
were once necessary. 

In the impoverished tenement-house areas, Miss Wald saw 
children who should have been at school working to help their 
parents eke out a miserable existence by making artificial 
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flowers, putting buttons on clothing, cutting leather novelties, 
and the like. In one house in a dark basement, she saw a sick 
child working on knee pants, while in another expensive clothing 
was piled on a bed occupied by a tubercular child. What she saw 
of street urchins selling newspapers and shining shoes did not 
correspond with a glorified contemporary painting showing 
“ ragged youngsters of an extraordinary cleanliness of face,” 
or the fictionalized “ newsboy and his improbable financial and 
social achievements.” She saw emaciated, shivering, sickly chil¬ 
dren hawking their wares and closely huddled groups sleeping 
on the grates in front of newspaper offices, waiting for their 
papers to come from the press. Instead of the model youngsters 
supporting widowed mothers, she saw children gambling with 
their day’s earnings. In reality, the street trades were “ the most 
fruitful source of juvenile delinquency.” 1 Miss Wald also knew 
that “ the disregard of children (was) not peculiar to any one 
section.” The counterparts of New York’s urchins and sweat¬ 
shop workers were “ the Southern mill children, the little cran¬ 
berry bog workers, the oyster shuckers, and the boys in glass 
factories and mines.” 2 

Some of the worst evils connected with child labor were 
eliminated through the work of Miss Wald and the child labor 
committees. In the most advanced States, like New York, laws 
had been enacted restricting the employment of minors as to 
hours and occupations and requiring all children under fourteen 
to attend schools. In others, especially in the South, where in¬ 
dustrialization was just beginning, few laws were in force for 
the protection of children. The absence of laws in some states 
not only harmed the children of those states but indirectly af¬ 
fected those in the other states. As long as some states had the 
advantage of cheap child labor, they attracted industries away 
from areas which had advanced legislation. In self defense, 
industrialists in these latter areas either secured the repeal of 

1 Lillian D. Wald, The House on Henry Street (New York, 1915), p. 148. 

2 Ibid., p. 145. 
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such laws or halted their enforcement. The failure of the at¬ 
tempt to secure legislation from forty-eight States led Miss 
Wald and her fellow workers to seek action on a national scale.. 
They knew, of course, that the Constitution was a bar to the 
enactment of national child labor legislation, but they believed 
that the federal government could accelerate the movement by 
the creation of a Children’s Bureau for collecting and distribut¬ 
ing information on child problems. Examples of such stimula¬ 
tion in other fields were common. 

The idea for a Federal Children’s Bureau came to Miss Wald 
from a newspaper item announcing that “ the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture had gone South to ascertain what danger to the com¬ 
munity lurked in the appearance of the boll weevil.” 3 That item 
developed into the principal argument for the creation of the 
Bureau. It impressed her with the fact “ that nothing that might 
have happened to the children of the nation could have called 
forth governmental inquiry.” 4 Throughout the campaign on 
behalf of the Children’s Bureau this argument and variations of 
it were reiterated until, as Senator Gallinger of New Hamp¬ 
shire remarked, it was worn threadbare. 5 Every advocate of 
the Bureau urged Congress to “ undertake for the children at 
least as complete and serious investigation as it (did) for our 
national industries, fisheries, and crops.” 6 A powerful incen¬ 
tive to those pressing for a Children’s Bureau was the excellent 
work performed “ by the Department of Agriculture in respect 
to purely agricultural products.” 7 

Miss Wald and Mrs. Kelley enlisted President Roosevelt’s 
support and induced the National Child Labor Committee to 
carry on the campaign. President Roosevelt endorsed a bill pre- 

3 Ibid., p. 165. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 Cong. Rec., 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 1519. 

6 Proceedings of the 33rd National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1906, p. 157; see also, Harry Albert Austin, “The Protection of our ‘Infant 
Industry Forum, XLV, 458; Cong. Rec., op. cit., p. 704. 

7 Austin, op. cit., p. 458. 
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pared by the Committee and urged Congress to enact it. In 1909 
he sponsored the first White House Conference on Child Wel¬ 
fare and transmitted to Congress the Conference resolution fav¬ 
oring the Children’s Bureau. The national Child Labor Com¬ 
mittee carried out an effective educational campaign, advancing 
reasons for the need of the Bureau and meeting the objections 
of its opponents. 8 During the six years of the agitation the bill 
was introduced in every session of Congress and was reported 
favorably by every Congressional committee holding public 
hearings on it. In the 61 st Congress it was passed unanimously 
by the Senate, but failed to reach a vote in the House. In the 
next session a bill reported by Senator Borah was passed by the 
Senate and then approved by the House without amendment. 9 

Although opponents of the measure in the Senate knew that 
a majority of their colleagues favored it, they were outspoken 
in their attacks. The usual Constitutional objections denying 
that Congress had power to enter this field of activity were also 
raised, but they were easily refuted. If Congress had the consti¬ 
tutional power to gather statistics on diseases of hogs, cattle, 
and sheep, it certainly had the power to gather similar data on 
children. “A nursery (was) no more unconstitutional than a 
pigsty.” 10 

In a frank plea for the status quo , Senator Bailey of Texas 
said: 

We have for a hundred years or more left these matters concerning 
children to the proper authorities, which are the fathers, mothers, 
and guardians, and in that hundred years we have reared such 
children as the Senator from Idaho (Borah) ; and a system which 
has produced him does not need much apology... 11 

8 These arguments were duplicated in the Congressional debates almost 
verbatim. They are discussed in the next paragraphs. 

9Wald, op. cit., p. 165; Julia C. Lathrop, “The Children’s Bureau,” 
Proceedings Conference of Charities (1912), pp. 30-3; Cong. Rec., op. cit ., 
p. 4218. 

10 Cong. Rec., op. cit., p. 704. 

11 Ibid., p. 188. 
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In answer to Senator Bailey, Borah pointed to the great eco¬ 
nomic and social changes which were making necessary such 
action as was being taken by the Senate. Whereas formerly 
people had fresh air, if nothing else, “ now in our great cities 
they hive and fester and swelter and steal and starve by the 
thousands, and we can not as a people avoid taking notice of 
such a condition of affairs.” 12 

One of the most persistent opponents of the bill was Senator 
Heyburn, senior Senator from Idaho and a member of the old 
guard. He assured the Senate that sentiment would not divert 
him from his duty of pointing out the dangers to the Amer¬ 
ican form of government by “ the establishment of a control 
through the agencies of government over the rearing of chil¬ 
dren.” 13 What would have happened to Lincoln if those pestif¬ 
erous interfering laws, executed generally by unmarried per¬ 
sons, a not too subtle reference to the women leading the move¬ 
ment, had been in existence in his day ? With minute detail he 
proceeded to enlighten his fellow members. A child welfare 
committee appearing at the Lincoln cabin would exclaim in 
horror: 

What, allow that child to lie down there and eat corn pone and 
hoecake by the hearth; he cannot possibly amount to anything; we 
want to take him down to the headquarters, where we are drawing 
salaries for taking care of that kind of people. 14 

Heyburn’s attacks did not discourage Borah, for in his five 
years in the Senate he had never seen a welfare bill which Hey¬ 
burn had not attacked by impugning the motives of those sup¬ 
porting it. 

An effective argument against the bill was that the work 
contemplated by the Children’s Bureau was already being per¬ 
formed by the Census, the Bureau of Education, and the Bureau 
of Labor. When proponents of the bill introduced statements 

12 Ibid., p. 704. 

13 Ibid., p. 705. 

14 Loc. cit . 
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from the heads of these agencies that they were not performing- 
and could not perform the work of the proposed Children's 
Bureau, Senator Chilton of West Virginia countered with a 
long list of reports already published on the subjects included 
in the bill. The only rejoinder to this was that the Children’s 
Bureau was to do more than collect cold-blooded facts. It was 
to act as a clearing house of information on children's problems 
and to make recommendations on the basis of which states could 
pass laws. 15 

In the remarks of Senator Overman of North Carolina could 
be discerned a fear that the proposed Children’s Bureau might 
unearth some damaging evidence concerning the neglect of 
children in the South. He objected to the bill on the ground 
that the investigations contemplated would be similar to investi¬ 
gations conducted under the direction of the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce and Labor in 1907. Agents, he said, went all over Ten¬ 
nessee, South and North Carolina, Georgia, and other southern 
States preparing scandalous and obscene reports, some parts of 
which were so bad that on his suggestion they were deleted by 
the Secretary. In one report, Overman said, the statement was 
made that ki certain southern counties there was not one virtu¬ 
ous woman. However, Senator Overman omitted references to 
the reports on child labor conditions until he was twitted by Sen¬ 
ator Dixon of Montana, who brought out the fact that children 
worked about 66 hours a week in North Carolina mills. An¬ 
other curious statement made by Senator Overman was that the 
investigators were ordered to visit the bad mills first—he had 
originally said “ only the bad mills "—but this was corrected 
by Senator Borah, who showed that the investigations had been 
conducted there first in order to forestall attempts to hide the 
evil conditions. 16 The southern senators were so indignant over 

15 Ibid., pp. 703, 1529-31; see also Austin, op. cit., p. 462. 

16 Cong. Rec., op. cit., pp. 1249-50; the investigation referred to by Senator 
Overman authorized the Secretary of Commerce and Labor through the 
fact-finding agencies in his department to investigate on industrial, social, 
moral, educational and physical conditions of working women and children. 
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this report that they twice blocked the confirmation of Commis¬ 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Charles P. Neill, who supervised the 
investigating, once under Taft and again when he was reap¬ 
pointed in 1913 by President Wilson. Both times Neill had the 
active support of the four railroad brotherhoods, which brought 
strong pressure upon the President and the Senate. Their inter¬ 
est in Neill was due to his work as ex-officio member of the 
commission which handled railroad disputes under the Erdman 
Act. 17 

On January 31, 1912, the bill passed the Senate by an over¬ 
whelming majority substantially as it had been introduced. At¬ 
tempts to place the bureau in the Department of the Interior 
along with other charitable agencies and others to transfer its 
functions to the Bureau of Education failed. 18 Representative 
William B. Wilson of the Committee on Labor reported the 
Senate bill favorably, and after a very short debate secured its 
passage by the House on April 2 without amendment. President 
Taft signed the bill a week later. 

The purpose of the Children’s Bureau as defined by Congress 
was to “ investigate and report . . . upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life among all classes . . . 
and especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the 
birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous 
occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employment, 
(and) legislation affecting children . . .” 19 Miss Julia C. Lath- 
rop was appointed as chief of the bureau by President Taft 
and was retained by President Wilson. 

Miss Lathrop possessed exceptional qualifications for the re¬ 
sponsibilities of her new post. After graduating from Vassar 
in 1880 she devoted her life to social work, specializing in the 
education of children, the development of juvenile courts, and 
the care of the insane. From 1893 to 1909, except for a four- 

17 Proceedings of the Grand Division Order of Railway Conductors of 
America , I, 110-1. 

18 Cong . Rec., op. cit. f pp. 190, 1564-5. 

19 United States Code , Title 42, Chap. 6, Sec. 192. 
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year period when she resigned, Miss Lathrop served on the 
Illinois State Board of Charities. At various times she was pres¬ 
ident of the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene and of the 
Juvenile Protective Association, and vice-president of the Chi¬ 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy. From 1889 she was 
a resident of Hull House and Jane Addams' closest colleague. 
Her appointment to the Children's Bureau gave her a wider 
area over which to apply her talents. The studies conducted by 
the Children's Bureau reflected her deep interest in the problems 
of childhood. 20 

For the first four years the Bureau devoted itself to investi¬ 
gations of infant mortality in selected communities, juvenile 
courts and juvenile delinquency, maternity and infant care in 
rural areas, child labor in the warring countries, and other 
topics of the same kind. Its first report on infant death rates 
in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and Montclair, New Jersey, clearly 
showed the relationship between wealth and infant mortality. 
In Johnstown, a steel and coal mining town, the infant mortal¬ 
ity rate was 134, while in Montclair, a wealthy residential sub¬ 
urb, it was only 84. When the figures were broken down by 
districts and income groups in each town, the results were even 
more impressive. Later studies in different cities and towns con¬ 
firmed the conclusions drawn from these two studies. The Bu¬ 
reau was gratified by the manner in which its report was re¬ 
ceived by Johnstown's citizens. Contrary to the gloomy predic¬ 
tions of Miss Lathrop’s friends that her study of the infant 
mortality would become just another statistical compilation 
without tangible results, the report spurred Johnstown's cit¬ 
izenry to reduce the high mortality. Two Johnstown newspapers 
gave the document wide circulation by printing it in full. In¬ 
stead of taking offense at the findings, the citizens organized 
committees to improve conditions of life in low-income areas. 
The infant mortality report was a tribute to Miss Lathrop's 
foresight. 21 

20 William L. Chenery, “A Great Public Servant,” Survey , XLVI, 637-8; 
Americana , XVI, 764. 

21 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1916, p. no; Chenery, op. cit ., pp. 637-6. 
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A “ Children’s Year ” was sponsored by the Bureau in 1916 
to arouse interest on behalf of children, to save 100,000 chil¬ 
dren’s lives, and to secure “ minimum standards for the health, 
education, and work of the American child.” In conjunction 
with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Bureau 
conducted a campaign for better birth registrations, and in co¬ 
operation with the Bureau of Education it undertook a study 
of feeblemindedness. Through these various campaigns the 
Bureau was extending its influence over wide areas. It could 
not, of course, claim full credit for the advances made in the 
passage of laws for children’s welfare, since the movement in 
that direction was in full swing when it came into existence. 
However, the Bureau was able to direct attention to the latest 
advances in this and foreign countries by its publications and to 
act as a center of information for those engaged in the work. 
Its birth-registration campaign, for instance, aroused interest 
in birth registration and gave an impetus to the enactment of 
effective laws. The Bureau in 1916 made the prophetic com¬ 
ment that “ in States where birth registration is neglected more 
children will suffer in years to come.” 22 Many an individual 
today owes the existence of an accurate birth certificate to the 
cooperative campaign started in 1914 by the Children's Bureau 
and the Women’s Clubs. At that time few people really needed 
birth certificates; today few can do without them, since so many 
firms require them as a condition of employment and since so 
much of the social security benefits depends upon them. 

The Bureau’s publications on “ Prenatal Care,” “ Infant 
Care,” and similar subjects have had a more direct influence on 
individuals than any of its other activities. These monographs 
have gone to all comers of the United States. They have guided 
parents in every walk of life. In little more than a year after 
publication 110,000 copies of “Prenatal Care” were distrib¬ 
uted, while 63,000 copies of “ Infant Care ” were sent out dur¬ 
ing the first six months of publication. In a short time they 
became best sellers among government publications. 23 

22 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1916, p. no. 

23 Ibid., 1915, p. 75; Department of Labor, Twenty-Five Years of Service, 
p. 49. 
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ESTABLISHING THE WAR LABOR ADMINISTRATION 




CHAPTER IX 

WARTIME ACTIVITIES 

Industrial Unrest 

Although the World War had been in progress for two 
and a half years when the United States entered it, almost a 
year elapsed before the government formulated a uniform war 
labor policy. The painful, almost disastrous, experiences of the 
European belligerents with labor, which had been well publi¬ 
cized through the press and the special reports of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, were duplicated in that first year of American 
participation in the conflict. Americans were not ignorant of the 
part labor would play in the prosecution of the war. Their in¬ 
terest in the labor experiences of the belligerent countries, espe¬ 
cially those of England, proved that. Neither was the govern¬ 
ment unaware of labor’s importance. But more than interest 
and awareness were required to bring about the unity in labor 
policy which the exigencies of war made imperative. As the war 
progressed the futility of trying to secure industrial harmony by 
piece-meal agreements, and by suppression became so evident 
that Americans were willing to accept almost any plan for elim¬ 
inating the industrial discontent which prevailed. 

The labor unrest which gripped the country throughout 1917- 
18 was not caused primarily by the defects of the government’s 
labor policies nor was it solely a product of the war. The war 
merely dramatized the unrest. Because of the interdependence 
of the many war industries, the disruption of any one had re¬ 
percussions upon the others. Strikes, labor disturbances, and 
diminished production had plagued industry for a long time, 
but they failed to arouse such national concern as during the 
war. In. times of peace such inconveniences were more or less 
tolerated as necessary evils, but in an emergency the nation con¬ 
sidered them intolerable. 

A factor which accentuated the labor unrest was the more 
even balance of the two contending forces, capital and labor, 
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brought about through the depletion of the labor supply by vir¬ 
tue of the draft and the cessation of immigration and by the in¬ 
creased business created by the war. For the first time since 
the Civil War, labor was in a favored position, able to meet 
capital on more than an equal footing. 

Capital for its part did not relish the changed status and re¬ 
doubled its efforts to resist the growing demands of labor. All 
the defensive and offensive weapons of the past were used with 
renewed vigor. Lockouts, blacklists, spies, strikebreakers, loyalty 
leagues, vigilance committees, corruption and control of local 
authorities, intimidation, and other devices were utilized. To 
these was added a new weapon—the appeal to patriotism— 
stigmatizing strikes as a betrayal of the soldiers at the front. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The Department of Labor should have been the agency to 
prevent this industrial unrest which threatened the production 
of essential war supplies and to coordinate the labor policies of 
the several government producing agencies; but it was not in a 
position to render great service. It was of too recent origin to 
have created a strong organization out of the miscellaneous 
bureaus which Congress put together. Only two bureaus— 
Labor Statistics and Children’s—of the original four were of 
any value in the war labor work of the Department. To these 
may be added the Division of Conciliation which, for lack of 
statutory authority to create a separate organization, had to con¬ 
duct its important function through the Office of the Secretary, 
and the Employment Service which did not even have official 
status but was being developed extra-legally through the Bureau 
of Immigration. Indirectly, the Bureau of Immigration affected 
the war labor program by virtue of its jurisdiction over immi¬ 
gration and its power to permit the temporary admission of 
alien laborers and to deport alien agitators. 1 

ljohn A. Fitch, “Peace at Home,” Survey , XXXVIII, 190; Leon C. 
Marshall, “ The War Labor Program,” Journal of Political Economy, XXVI, 
435; New Republic , XI, 173, and XIII, 88; Proc. A. F. L., 1919, p. 298; 
Short, The Development of National Administrative Organization, pp. 410-5. 
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In addition to its handicap because of lack of experience, the 
Department was hampered in its work by the lack of funds and 
by the continued opposition of employers who feared that or¬ 
ganized labor would dominate it. Organized labor, strangely 
enough, gave the Department only lukewarm support. 

STUDIES OF WAR LABOR CONDITIONS 

Despite these limitations, the Department tried hard to meet 
the requirements imposed upon it by the war. At first the task 
appeared hopeless, but as the war progressed, the Department 
received more public recognition, and most important of all, the 
full support of the President, until by the beginning of 1918, it 
(and its secretary) became the coordinator of the war labor 
policies of the government. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, besides making its usual 
studies of labor conditions in the United States, issued reports 
upon the war labor experiences of the European belligerents. 
These studies, among which may be mentioned “ Hours, 
Fatigue, and Health in British Munition Factories,” “ Welfare 
Work in British Munition Factories,” “ Industrial Efficiency 
and Fatigue in British Munition Factories,” and “ Industrial 
Unrest in Great Britain,” 2 were widely distributed and had a 
profound effect on the development of an American war labor 
policy. In nearly all discussions, whether private or public, com¬ 
parisons were inevitably made of American and European, espe¬ 
cially English, labor experiences. The effect of the Bureau 
studies and of similar studies by others upon the development 
of an American war labor policy cannot be over-estimated. 
When the war labor administration was being established, its 
component parts were compared item by item with English 
counterparts. A special representative of the Bureau was sta¬ 
tioned in Great Britain to report on the British labor develop¬ 
ments. The Bureau also performed many incidental services for 
other government agencies such as the cost of living study of 

2 These were published from April to July 1917 as Bulletins of the Bureau, 
Nos. 221, 222, 230, and 237 respectively. 
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11,000 workingmen’s families for the Railroad Wage Commis¬ 
sion in February, 1918. On the basis of this study wages were 
revised upward. Shortly after the War Labor Board was 
created, a cost of living section was organized in the Bureau 
to conduct studies for the Board. 3 

ATTACK ON LABOR STANDARDS 

Somewhat on the same lines, the Children’s Bureau studied 
the effects of the war on European child labor standards. 4 At 
the time these studies were made few realized how important 
they would be in resisting the attempts to destroy our protective 
state and national labor standards. Shortly after we entered the 
war, demands arose from all parts of the country, usually from 
employers or those inspired by them, for suspending the re¬ 
strictive labor laws, especially those regulating hours of labor. 
Once more false patriotism was dragged in to play its part. In 
spite of the experience of the Allied countries, American busi¬ 
nessmen insisted that restrictions on woman and child labor 
should be relaxed during the war emergency. 

The National Association of Manufacturers in one breath 
endorsed the maintenance of existing labor standards during the 
war and in the next urged that the president be given the auth¬ 
ority to suspend or modify restrictions contained in federal 
labor laws. 5 Within five weeks of the declaration of war by 
Congress the legislatures of Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont gave their governors or specially designated commis¬ 
sions the power to suspend labor laws during the war. The legis¬ 
latures of Massachusetts, New York, California, and Minne¬ 
sota followed with similar laws. In other states, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and North Dakota the same effect was 
achieved by the actions of enforcement officials. The chief suf- 

3 Bing, War-Time Strikes and Their Adjustment , p. 19; William G. 
McAdoo, Crowded Years (Boston, 1931), pp. 488-91. 

4 See for example Anna Dochester, Child Labor in War Countries , Indus¬ 
trial Series No. 4. 

5 New York Times , May 17, 1917. 
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ferers were school children whose education was curtailed by 
shorter school terms, and working children and women who 
were deprived of the protection of maximum hours’ laws. 6 

The Department of Labor, with the aid of the Committee on 
Labor, socially-minded officials, organized labor, and many non¬ 
labor groups worked constantly to prevent the lowering of 
standards. Early in April, Secretary Wilson obtained from the 
Committee on Labor of the Council of National Defense a 
declaration in favor of the maintenance of labor standards in 
order to halt the hysteria on the subject. 7 The Council of Na¬ 
tional Defense recommended on May 8, 1917, that the state 
legislatures merely authorize their Governors to suspend the 
labor laws of the states upon the request of the Council. Many 
states passed the necessary legislation, but in no instance did 
the Council request a suspension. This action removed some of 
the pressure upon the states and helped preserve the existing 
labor standards. 8 The President’s weight was likewise cast on 
the side of the maintenance of labor standards. He deplored the 
attempts “ to set aside even temporarily the laws which have 
safeguarded standards of labor and life.” 9 

Notwithstanding the expressed opposition of the Administra¬ 
tion, the attempt to whittle away labor’s gains never ceased. 
The War Industries Board continued to receive requests for re¬ 
laxing the restrictions in particular cases. 10 In February, 1918, 
Secretary of the Interior Lane called a conference of represent¬ 
atives of the departments of War, Navy, Agriculture, and 

6 Winthrop D. Lane, “ Making the War Safe for Children,” Survey, 
XXXVIII, 383-5; Mary Chamberlain, “ Women and War Work,” Survey, 
XXXVIII, 153-4; Survey , XXXVIII, 250; “The Drive on Labor Stand¬ 
ards,” American Federationist, XXIV, 547-50. 

7 Committee on Labor, CND, 9B-A3, 13568, “ Minutes of Committee on 
Labor,” April 5, 1917 (National Archives). 

8 Minutes, C. N. D., pp. 90-1. 

9 Survey, XXXVIII, 194. 

10 Minutes of the War Industries Board (Washington, 1938), pp. 4 2, 170-1, 
507 . 
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Labor, the Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion in order to formulate the government's policy regarding 
the schools in war time. The general conclusion reached was 
that educational standards should not be relaxed because chil¬ 
dren's labor was not vital to the farms, the army and navy could 
not use children under eighteen, the demand for clerks applied 
to those over eighteen, and finally because government officials 
saw no need for any child labor in industry. 11 

The effects on the worker of this campaign against state lab¬ 
or laws cannot be measured scientifically; but there was no 
doubt in the minds of impartial observers that it did upset the 
morale of labor. One observer reported that 

There is everywhere a very deep-rooted jealousy of any suggestion 
of a change in “ standards "—such as hours of work, safety regu¬ 
lations, and other established conditions—and attempts which in 
any way seem to imply a modification of provisions, built up 
during the last fifteen or twenty years (such, for example, as the 
ill-fated Brown Bill in New York) arouses a resentment which 
seems often out of all proportions to the intrinsic importance of the 
modification. 12 

The strengthening of the Children's Bureau as the result of 
the passage of the Child Labor Act of 1916 made possible the 
adoption of strict regulations governing the employment of 
children in war industries. On May 11, 1917, a Child Labor 
Division under the direction of Miss Grace Abbott, an asso¬ 
ciate of Hull House, was organized in the Children's Bureau 
to administer the Child Labor Act of 1916, which was to go 
into effect on September 1, 1917. The Act, the first attempt by 

11 Survey , XXXIX, 626-28. 

12 Curtice N. Hitchcock, “ Report on the War Labor Situation Based 
on a Tour of Industrial Centers of the East and Middle West with a Special 
Mission from the Labor Supply Department of the British Ministry of 
Munitions,” October 1 ^-November 16, 1917. Submitted to William Brown 
Hale, War Industries Board, November 21, 1917. Sixteen typewritten 
pages. War Industries Board, “ Correspondence ” (National Archives), 
Washington, D. C., p. 3. Hitchcock was Assistant Secretary of the Council 
of National Defense. 
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the federal government to abolish child labor, prohibited the 
interstate transportation of products manufactured, processed, 
or mined with the aid of children. Between July and September 
Miss Abbott organized the Division and made arrangements 
with the states willing to cooperate to regulate the employment 
of children. Before the law went into effect, however, a father 
of two minors obtained an order to restrain the employer from 
discharging his children. In June, 1918, the Supreme Court 
upheld the lower court on the ground that the act was not in¬ 
tended to regulate interstate commerce, but rather to regulate 
the employment of children, a function reserved to the states. 13. 

The decision shocked the officers of the Children's Bureau, 
but it did not immobilize them. Shortly after the decision was 
handed down, Miss Lathrop suggested to Hugh Frayne of the 
War Industries Board that the standards of the invalidated act 
be incorporated in all contracts issued by government depart¬ 
ments controlling production. To buttress her argument for the 
inclusion of such a clause in government contracts, she attached 
to her letter a memorandum summarizing the British and 
French experiences with child labor. On July 12, a month after 
the child labor law was declared unconstitutional, the War Lab¬ 
or Policies Board adopted Miss Lathrop’s suggestion and with 
funds supplied by the President the Child Labor Division re¬ 
sumed its enforcement functions. 14 

MOBILIZING LABOR 

At the outbreak of the war the United States Employment 
Service was emerging from the restricted confines of the Divi¬ 
sion of Information. We have already described the first halting 
steps taken by the Division of Information in building a gov¬ 
ernment employment exchange. Most of the work done in those 
formative days was of the mail-order type of recruiting farm 

13 Rep. Sec . Labor , 1918, pp. 176-7. 

14 War Industries Board, “ Correspondence, 1 ” Series 16087 (National 
Archives) ; Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, pp. 177-8. 
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labor during the harvest season. Because of the criticisms di¬ 
rected at this form of labor placement, the Division began to 
develop the individual placement procedure. 

While Congress was debating the war resolution against 
Germany, the Department was making the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for the mobilization of the nation’s industrial army. On 
March 28, 1917, Secretary Wilson called a conference of gov¬ 
ernment officials and labor leaders at his office in Washington 
to secure the support of organized labor and to outline means 
of making readily available enough workmen to insure the oper¬ 
ation of government shipyards, arsenals, and plants working 
on government contracts. Two days later officials of the Civil 
Service Commission and the Employment Service drew up a 
memorandum approved by the Secretary of Labor in which 
they agreed to work together in advising applicants for employ¬ 
ment of opportunities existing in navy yards, arsenals, and 
other government agencies. The Commission was also to pro¬ 
vide the Employment Service with the names of all appointees 
to the Civil Service who had left private employment in order 
that the local representatives of the Service should take steps, 
if necessary, to help the employer fill the vacancy. 15 

Two weeks before the declaration of war, Secretary Wilson 
accepted the generous offer by the National League for 
Women’s Service of its organization and services. This organ¬ 
ization, which had been organized in anticipation of American 
entry into the war, collected and classified data concerning the 
requirements for women workers on war contracts, and com¬ 
piled a comprehensive list of available workers. The Secretary 
of Labor felt that such work as was being performed by the 
League was essential and that a “ discriminating control over 
the mobilization of labor in war industries ” was necessary be¬ 
cause of the “ grave danger to industry, to labor, and to so¬ 
ciety ” 16 unless it was regulated. The “ grave danger,” of 
course, was his fear that the working standards, which were 

1 5 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1917, p. 77. 

16 Ibid., 1918, p. 202, 
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being attacked as detrimental to the war labor program, might 
be lowered unless precautions were taken. Otherwise “ it would 
be difficult to eradicate them if they were allowed to grow until 
the pressure of war emergencies made every effort at correction 
to appear in the light of obstructive tactics.” 17 On October 6, 
1917, Secretary Wilson took over the work of the Service and 
made it a part of the Employment Service. 

Acting for somewhat similar reasons the Employment Serv¬ 
ice fostered in April, 1917, the organization of a Boys* Work¬ 
ing Reserve to place boys upon farms for seasonal employment. 
The work was carried on chiefly by volunteers in conjunction 
with the Employment Service. The minimum age of sixteen was 
established in order to discourage agitations for relaxing the 
child labor standards. During 1918 250,000 boys were enrolled. 
The Boys’ Reserve was also concerned with the unnecessary 
withdrawal of high school students attracted by the lure of high 
wages. To protect the boys against hastily formed decisions, 
junior counselors were assigned to the larger employment offices 
to interview all young applicants. The counselor tried wherever 
possible to persuade applicants who did not need the money to 
continue their schooling. Where the boys needed the money 
which jobs would bring, the counselor would try to find jobs 
suitable to their abilities and away from unfavorable surround¬ 
ings. 18 In addition to recruiting, the Reserve sponsored in 
cooperation with agricultural schools an educational program 
to enable the boys to meet the reasonable expectations of 
farmers. The Pennsylvania Committee of Public Safety and 
the faculty of the State College worked out a plan for the oper¬ 
ation of central farm training camps and smaller supply camps 
known as Liberty Camps, from which the boys were taken 
each day to the farms. This innovation was introduced in 
Indiana, Delaware, Connecticut, Vermont, and Maine. The 
Employment Service tried to prevent the exploitation of 
the boys with varying success. In general the boys’ morale and 

17 Ibid., 1917, p. 70. 

1 8 Ibid., 1918, pp. 210-3. 
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physical well-being was taken care of by volunteers in the camps 
in those states which set up these facilities, but in others the 
boys’ welfare was handled by local committees or neglected. 

On June 14, 1917, the United States Public Service Reserve 
was created to compile a register of citizens who were willing 
to give up their positions in non-essential industries and to ac¬ 
cept employment in the government service or in essential in¬ 
dustries. Until the reorganization of the Employment Service 
was effected, the Reserve restricted its activities to indexing and 
classifying applicants for government service; but after the 
separation of the employment functions from the Bureau of 
Immigration in January the Reserve became the recruiting arm 
of the Employment Service. Fifteen thousand agents under the 
direction of State directors, often the same persons as the State 
directors of the Employment Service, supplemented the work of 
the employment offices. At the head of the Reserve was a na¬ 
tional director. State directors supervised the Reserve’s activities 
locally. The enrollment agents enlisted engineers, technical ex¬ 
perts, and skilled mechanics for the Army, the Navy, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Division of Military Rail¬ 
ways, and the Ordnance Department. In January and February 
1918 the Reserve recruited over 1500 aviation motor mechanics 
for overseas service. In all it registered and classified about 
300,000 men. 19 

After war was declared, the Employment Service obtained 
from the War Department a list of the locations of proposed 
army cantonments and training camps, and helped make ar¬ 
rangements for supplying the necessary labor to contractors. At 
the places of construction an agent of the Service was placed 
to direct the men, who were about to be discharged because of 
the completion of the work, to other places where they were 
needed. In September, 1917, the Service registered 146,930 
workmen for this purpose. It also tried to prevent the waste of 
manpower occasioned by the movement of workers from one job 
to another. Lists of unemployed workers were kept on file for the 


19 Ibid., pp. 209-10. 
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use of employers. The latter were asked to notify the district 
offices when contracts were being completed in order that new 
jobs in the same area could be found for the workers about to 
be discharged. Unions were to cooperate by keeping the federal 
officers advised of all unemployed members. By informal work¬ 
ing arrangments with governmental agencies employing labor, 
the Service became their chief recruiting agency. Hugh Frayne, 
labor commissioner of the War Industries Board, acted as a 
liaison officer between them and the Service. By August, 1918, 
some order was being developed in supplying labor to the in¬ 
dustries and in preventing the great waste. Much remained to be 
done, however. The Employment Service, having no powers of 
compulsion, could not prevent unprincipled employers from con¬ 
tinuing their underhanded practices, nor could it compel them 
to use its services. The labor turnover continued to be too 
high. 20 

The Employment Service’s efforts to build an efficient organ¬ 
ization to supply the needs of industry were not developed fast 
enough to suit many employers. Rather than wait for it they 
suggested other methods. The attempt to lower labor standards, 
described above, was one of the methods designed to increase 
the labor supply. As in that instance, a false patriotism was also 
invoked on behalf of schemes for the conscription of labor. 
Usually under the pretext that a serious labor shortage in farm¬ 
ing and war industries existed, proposals for the restriction of 
labor’s freedom to work where it would were made by various 
interested groups. The American Iron and Steel Institute 
wanted to draft coal miners, 21 while the president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce insisted that if workers could 
not “ Be induced to work from patriotism they certainly should 
be commandeered and forced to work.” 22 A writer in Brad - 

20 Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Industrial America in the World War (Boston, 
1923), p. 278. 

21 Minutes, W. I. B., p. 17. 

22War Industries Board, “Correspondence of Hugh Frayne” (National 
Archives). 
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street's recommended that the United States follow the example 
of England, which “ a few months ago adopted a law making it 
a criminal offense for a factory worker to leave one job for 
another without registering in a government employment ex¬ 
change and receiving a permit to make the change.” 23 

At a conference of the Council of National Defense on May 
2, 1917, Carl R. Gray of Maryland pointed out that many col¬ 
ored people were idle for long periods and suggested their con¬ 
scription for farm work. He said: 

Now, we feel that military conscription is correct in theory and 
practice, and it does seem to me,... that it has seemed to us that 
a federal statute directed at a man who has no regular and useful 
employment will come nearer solving the agricultural labor situ¬ 
ation than any other plan. 24 

Thirteen states as well as several cities passed laws penalizing 
idleness among men between sixteen and sixty. 25 The Cincinnati 
Times-Star wrote approvingly of these laws: “ Men who will 
not work should be made to work. Those who refuse should be 
put where they will not get in the way.” 26 Senator Ashurst pre¬ 
sented with approval resolutions of the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce recommending the creation of “ an industrial draft¬ 
ing service.” 27 Labor conscription was advocated by Senators 

23 Quoted in Literary Digest , LV, 80 (December 1, 1917) ; “Correspond¬ 
ence of Hugh Frayne,” op. cit. f contains many letters from employers and 
others recommending the commandeering of labor in order to prevent com¬ 
petitive bidding and increase in wages. 

24 Council of National Defense, “ National Defense Conference,” Trans¬ 
cript of Proceedings, May 2-3, 1917. 

25 Francis Hoague, Russell M. Brown, and Philip Marcus, “Wartime 
Conscription and Control of Labor,” Harvard Law Review , LIV, 60. The 
States which penalized idleness were Del., Ga., Ky., La., Md., Mass., Mon., 
N. J., N. Y., N. D., R. I., and S. D. 

26 Literary Digest , LVI (March 30, 1918), 19; see also New York 
Times , May 21, 1917. 

27 Survey , XXXVIII, 458; see also “ Correspondence of Hugh Frayne,” 
op. cit ., for “Industrial War Reserve” (October 20, 1917) a proposal by 
the Remington Arms Company; and American Review of Reviews , LVII, 
466 for a similar plan. 
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Sherman of Illinois, Nelson of Minnesota, Bankhead of Ala¬ 
bama, Smoot of Utah, and Fall of New Mexico. 

Fortunately, none of these plans received favorable action. 
The Council of National Defense answered a question by the 
governors and their representatives concerning conscription of 
workers by stating that it contemplated no industrial army until 
it was demonstrated that the labor problem could not be handled 
by the Departments of Agriculture and Labor. 28 

The officers of the A. F. of L. early in 1917 recorded their 
opposition to the conscription of labor because of its military 
features. They insisted that a considerable portion of the agita¬ 
tion over the scarcity of workers was due “ to those interests 
that are trying to prepare the public mind to approve legisla¬ 
tion for the conscription for work.” 29 They recommended that 
Congress increase the appropriations for the Employment Serv¬ 
ice to enable it to regulate the distribution of workers. 

Although the Administration leaders opposed the mobiliza¬ 
tion of workers as a general plan, some of them approved a 
close approximation to it. Provost Marshal General Enoch H. 
Crowder, certainly, never lost sight of the draft as “ an instru¬ 
ment of compelling force in controlling and distributing labor 
supply.” 30 His ideal of a selective service act would include the 
classification and disposition of all eligible men. His “ Work or 
Fight ” order in April, 1918, requiring “ that any man pleading 
exemption on any ground shall show that he is contributing 
effectively to the industrial welfare of the nation,” 31 was a step 
in that direction. Selective industrial conscription in time would 
come, and if “ wisely administered ... it would eliminate a great 
part of the confusion, disruption, and maladjustment incident to 


28 Minutes, C. N. D., p. 90. 

29 “Don’t Conscript—Mobilize Labor,” American Federationist, XXIV, 
1096; see also XXV, 41-9, and Proc. A. F. L., 1917, p. 89. 

30 Official Bulletin, January 21, 1918. 

31 Ibid., May 24, 1918. 
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the ordinary financial method of readjustment.” 32 But, as Sec¬ 
retary Wilson told those who looked for an out-and-out con¬ 
scription of workers: 

You might just as well get it out of your heads now as later that 
you cannot enlist workingmen to be employed under anybody’s 
direction in private service for private profit.... You can enlist 
him, nay, you can conscript him if you will in the national defense. 
He will sacrifice his life for the maintenance of democratic institu¬ 
tions, but when he labors for any man who is engaged in any 
kind of enterprise for profit, he wants to feel at liberty to work, 
or not to work,—just as his impulse or his interests determine. 33 

Crowder reduced the opposition of organized labor to his 
“ work or fight ” order by convincing Gompers of its necessity 
in the emergency and by the assurance that it would not be used 
against strikers. 34 The order, while a dangerous precedent, 
“ dynamite ” 35 one unionist called it, was not an attempt to 
dictate where labor .should be employed, but rather a general 
edict by which idlers would be refused military exemptions. 

Another method of recruiting labor was by the suspension of 
the immigration laws to permit immigrants to enter under safe¬ 
guards. Pacific Coast employers wanted coolie labor to replace 
drafted men on the farms; the Southwest wanted Mexicans to 
work on the farms, in the coal mines, and on the railroads; and 
the South wanted Bahamans to work on the truck gardens. 
Within the Department of Labor disagreement arose over the 
necessity for suspending the immigration laws to relieve the 
pressure on the Employment Service from farmers and em¬ 
ployers of unskilled laborers. Densmore, who bore the brunt of 
the criticisms directed at the activities of the Service, was for 

32 Harold G. Moulton, “ Industrial Conscription,” in J. Maurice Clark, 
Walton H. Hamilton, and Harold G. Moulton, Readings in the Economics 
of War (New York, 1918), p. 186. 

33 “ National Defense Conference,” op. cit. 

34 American Federationist, XXV, 595-7. 

35 Committee on Labor, C. N. D. 9B—A3, 13568, General subject file 
of J. W. Sullivan and Matthew*Woll (National Archives) “Memo to 
Gompers from J. W. Sullivan, April 9, 1918.” 
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bringing in workers from any place. Although he “ had many 
rows with the department and with the Immigration Service ” 
he was able to get the labor supply from Mexico into this coun¬ 
try. “ It made no difference,” he said “ where those men came 
from;” he “ was for seeing the job done.” 36 

Post was annoyed at the agitation for the importation of lab¬ 
or because it gave the “ false impression ” that there was “ not 
a sufficient supply of domestic labor.” In his opinion there was 
“ absolutely no necessity for the importation of common lab¬ 
orers from Mexico and China.” 37 To insure the speedy solu¬ 
tion of the problem he thought the country would have to real¬ 
ize that there was no labor shortage and devote its efforts to 
the proper distribution of the available supply of laborers. The 
pressure for suspending the immigration laws was too great. 
Post had to give way to Densmore and permit the temporary 
admission of about 50,000 Mexicans and a smaller number of 
Bahaman and Canadian farm laborers, railroad section hands 
and lignite coal miners. 38 

How much truth there was in the talk of a labor shortage was 
a matter of constant debate throughout the war period. Em¬ 
ployers, because of a natural desire to keep labor costs low, 
complained constantly of the shortage of labor; labor, for the 
opposite reason, insisted that no general shortage existed. To 
remedy the defect as employers saw it required the removal of 
labor standards, an industrial draft, a labor dictator to restrict 
labor’s movement, dilution, and other devices. Labor’s solufion 
was simple: increase wages, adopt the eight-hour day, improve 
working conditions in those plants where a shortage of labor 
was reported, and enlarge the Employment Service. 

36 Hearings before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalisation, 
House of Representatives, 66th Cong., 2nd Sess., on H. J. Res. 271 relating 
to the Temporary Admission of Illiterate Mexican Laborers , p. 286. 

37 Official Bulletin , January 24, 1918. 

3 8 Ibid., January 11, 1918, June 12, 1918, and June 20, 1918; Rep. Sec. 
Labor , 1918, pp. 171-2 and 214; 1919, p. 223, 1920, pp. 166-7; Louis F. Post, 
41 The Work of the Department of Labor of the United States during the 
War,” Scientific Monthly , VIII, 332-3. 
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No aspect of the war labor situation was more chaotic than 
this. The problem was not as simple as employers and labor 
made it. It involved more than a shortage or surplus of labor. 
It involved proper recruiting, distribution, training, dilution, 
priorities, contract letting, housing and transportation, as well 
as the more obvious, wages, hours, and working conditions. 

As far as the available evidence shows no actual shortage of 
labor existed during the war nor was any expected for some 
time, probably not until 1919 or 1920 if the war continued. In 
February, 1918, the superintendent of the Public Employment 
Bureau at Portland did not feel justified in saying there was a 
labor shortage with two to four thousand men asking for 
work. 39 A survey of forty-one New York cities by the Employ¬ 
ment Service revealed that while a shortage existed in Buffalo 
and Rochester, workers in Syracuse, Amsterdam, Rome, and 
Albany were looking for jobs. 40 Yet in some places employers 
were hardpressed to obtain a sufficient number of workers for 
their needs. 

The responsibility for the chaos in the employment situation 
rested with the federal government, for it had the power, as was 
later demonstrated, to apply the necessary remedies to bring 
order to the situation. Instead its policies tended to increase the 
disorders. Congress’ refusal to appropriate sufficient funds for 
the Employment Service, even after the need for such funds 
was certified by the Council of National Defense, proved to be 
a serious mistake. “ By reason of its progressive policy of the 
two years preceding, the employment exchange service of the 
Department of Labor was an instrument which could have been 
adapted to such use in the summer of 1917, had the producing 
departments of the government been in a position to avail them¬ 
selves properly of such service.” 41 Another serious defect for 

39 William M. Leiserson, “The Shortage of Labor and the Waste of 
Labor,” Survey , XXXIX, 701. 

40 Official Bulletin , January 11, 1918. 

41 Louis B. Wehle, “ Labor Problems in the United States,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics , XXXII, 375. 
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which the government was partially responsible Was the issuance 
of war contracts to firms in a few areas. Except for shipping 
board contracts, one-fourth of all government contracts for war 
purposes were to firms located in New York State; one-half in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; and, three-fourths in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. In addition new enterprises were encouraged 
in places such as Watertown, N. Y., Portsmouth, N. H., and 
Bloomfield, N. J., which had few available houses and an in¬ 
sufficient supply of labor. This concentration of war industries 
in the East and at seaport towns created a shortage of labor at 
these places, although no shortage existed in the country at 
large, taxed the housing accommodations, andi strained the 
transportation facilities of the communities. The Middle West 
with a surplus of labor received few war contracts. 42 

To the confusion created by the concentration of war orders 
in such a restricted area must be added that brought about by 
the more favored position of firms receiving government con¬ 
tracts over those engaged in private or non-war work. The for¬ 
mer, because of the generous terms of the war contracts, were 
able to pay higher wages than the latter. In the competition for 
workers they had the advantage. Even among war industries the 
competition was keen and the balance uneven. Those firms 
which obtained “ cost-plus-percentage ” contracts were better 
able than those firms which obtained “ lowest bidder ” contracts 
to meet the demands of labor for higher wages because they 
could include their rising labor costs in the price charged to 
the government. 43 In fact “ cost-plus-percentage ” contracts en¬ 
couraged the granting of high wages. 

42 Marshall, “ The War Labor Program,” p. 427; New Republic , XIV, 342. 

43 Marshall, op. cit ., p. 429; remarks of William Blackman, Director of 
Labor Shipping Board on “ Destructive Labor Recruiting ” in Proceedings 
of the Employment Managers Conference , Bulletin No. 247 of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, p. 51; I. W. Litchfield, “United States Employment 
Service and Demobilization,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science , LXXXI, 25. 
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Competitive bidding for workers resulted in reducing the pro¬ 
ductive output of manufacturers. The labor turnover or shift of 
employees from one job to another was extremely high. The 
minutes of the War Industries Board are sprinkled with num¬ 
erous complaints from employers whose workers were being in¬ 
duced to quit by other employers. To each protestant the Board 
was constrained to reply that the most it could do was to' refer 
his complaints to the Employment Service and ask it to secure 
additional workers because the Board had “ no power to pre¬ 
vent workmen from leaving one firm to accept employment with 
another.” 44 One company complained that the army was induc¬ 
ing its men to leave in order to join the colors and go to France. 
Some of the complaints were justified in that some unscrupu¬ 
lous employers offered conditions as to wages and hours which 
they did not intend to comply with. 

Much time was wasted in improper planning and utilization 
of all the available labor resources of a community. One “ ab- 
sentminded young labor agent at Norfolk succeeded, by raising 
their wages, in hiring two men he met on the street, away from 
his firm.” 45 A notorious case involved the transportation of 
workers from Buffalo to San Francisco, and then, a week later, 
returning the same workers to Boston. Sometimes government 
agents reported the need for workers where none existed, as, for 
example, when 12,000 were requested for the Port Newark 
Terminal Shipyards which already were well supplied. 46 

Probably no justification existed for a division of the War 
Department to go to Florida, offer $3.50 a day to Negroes al¬ 
ready working, and thereby force the closing of some sawmills. 
However, in the great majority of cases investigated the large 
turnover was due to the unwillingness of employers to increase 
the wages of their employees to meet the rising cost of living. 

44 Minutes, W. I. B., p. 196. For other protests and replies see ibid., p. 123 
and p. 135. 

45 From remarks of Charles T. Clayton, Assistant Director General, 
Employment Service on " Destructive Labor Recruiting,” op. cit ., p. 56. 

46 Leiserson, op. cit., p. 703. 
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More difficult to understand was the complaint of the Direc¬ 
tor of Labor of the U. S. Shipping Board that manufacturers 
were competing unfairly by offering higher wages, especially 
in view of his citation of a case in which a Pacific coast firm of 
shipbuilders increased its wages and boasted that it made a 
profit. 47 

High wages and the ease with which jobs could be procured 
during the war made for labor instability. Workers became 
more independent, shifted from one job to another in search 
of higher wages, lost incentive, and absented themselves from 
work for trivial reasons. The general lowering of morality which 
affected all classes took its toll in labor efficiency. The workers’ 
tendency to limit production in order to prolong the job, which 
was common enough before the war, became more pronounced 
during the war. With an enormous demand for labor and a 
great scarcity, “ the workers were simply taking advantage of 
a business opportunity,” 48 and, it might be added, of the more 
friendly attitude of the government. 

Meanwhile, Post, acting as secretary during Wilson’s absence 
in the west, made rapid changes in the administration of the 
Employment Service. Technically, the Service was a subdivision 
of the Division of Information, but actually it was a separate 
organization. It had, however, no legal basis. Its personnel and 
funds were obtained from the Bureau of Immigration, which 
since the outbreak of the war in Europe had little work to per¬ 
form. On October 6, 1917, the Service received a separate ap¬ 
propriation of $250,000 and the implied sanction of Congress 
for its previous existence, although in April, Chairman Fitz¬ 
gerald of the House Committee on Appropriations had raised 
some question about Wilson’s practice of diverting immigration 
funds. Largely through Chairman Fitzgerald’s opposition, Sec- 

47 “ Destructive Labor Recruiting,” op. cit., pp. 51-2; John B. Densmore, 
“Lessons of the War in Shifting Labor,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science , LXXXI, 33. 

48 American Revieiv of Reviews , LVII, 210, quoting from article by 
Burton J. Hendrick in Colliers , January 12, 1918; see also ibid., pp. 82-3. 
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retary Wilson’s original request for $750,000 was whittled' to 
$250,000. 49 

After October 15, 1917, Post divided the duties formerly 
carried on jointly by the Division of Information and the Em¬ 
ployment Service on the basis of emergency. Those functions 
which were not exigent in character he kept in the Division, 
while questions pertaining to war emergency employment he 
transferred to the Service. During the reorganization Post, 
with the aid of his secretary, Charles T. Clayton, drafted a 
memorandum at President Wilson’s request outlining the needs 
of the Employment Service. As a result he obtained an allot¬ 
ment of $825,000 on December 5, 1917, from the President’s 
national security and defense fund. He then created a more 
elaborate organization. All employment activities of the De¬ 
partment were transferred to the Employment Service. The 
Division of Information was divorced from the Bureau of Im¬ 
migration, and under the name Division of Information, Ad¬ 
ministration, and Clearance became part of the Employment 
Service, thus completely reversing the relations between the two. 
This arrangement continued until July 1, 1918, when the Divi¬ 
sion was returned to the Bureau of Immigration. Offices were 
opened in each state under the supervision of a state director. 
Only 96 were in operation in January, 1918, but by May 1, 
there were 280 and by the close of the year, 850. Many of them 
were operated in cooperation with state and municipal govern¬ 
ments. 50 

Post’s reorganization of the Employment Service fulfilled 
one of Secretary Wilson’s cherished plans. The previous April 
14 Wilson told Post that if Congress would appropriate funds 
for the Service, he would make it an administrative bureau in 
his office. However, Congress refused to appropriate any funds 
for that purpose and the plan was abandoned. 

49 Survey, XXVIII, 260; Minutes, C. N. D., p. 179. 

50 Post, “ Living a Long Life Over Again,” Chap. XV; Rep. Sec. Labor, 
1918, pp. 205-8. 
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Recruiting labor was only one of the problems which con¬ 
fronted the Employment Service during the war. Labor had not 
only to be recruited but distributed to places where needed; an 
index of available workers (partly undertaken by the Public 
Service Reserve) had to be kept; a priority schedule for the 
placement of workers in the most essential industries had to 
be developed along the lines worked out by the War Industries 
Board for industrial supplies; competitive and destructive re¬ 
cruiting had to be eliminated; and uniform standards of wages 
in the same trades and localities had to be established. 

Solutions for all of these problems were eventually worked 
out either by the Employment Service or by the War Labor 
Policies Board. In addition the Council of National Defense, 
the War Industries Board, the Committee on Labor, private 
organizations, and individuals gave valuable assistance or sub¬ 
mitted ideas. Very few of the plans they suggested were put into 
practice for any length of time because of the end of hostil¬ 
ities in November. To enable the Secretary of Labor to advance 
money to wage earners for transportation from one job to an¬ 
other, Congress in March, 1918, appropriated $250,000. In 
July the President, upon the recommendation of the War Labor 
Policies Board, directed that after August 1, employers of one 
hundred men or more were to recruit their unskilled labor 
through the Employment Service. Advertising for workers was 
prohibited, but hiring at the gate was still permitted. Although 
skilled workers were not included, the Administration expected 
to extend the order to that class if the war continued. The War 
Labor Policies Board also developed wage standards, but they 
were not put into effect. 51 

The Employment Service was subjected to much criticism by 
employers during its brief existence. Some of the shortcomings 
for which it was criticized were unavoidable. The task placed 
upon it would have taxed the facilities of an older, more experi¬ 
enced, and better financed organization. Within a short period 

51 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1918, p. 115; 1919, p. 126. 
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personnel had to be hired, an organization set up, and thousands 
of workers supplied to industry. Under the circumstances it 
was not surprising that many experiments proved wrong and 
had to be withdrawn, that the personnel in many instances was 
poorly trained, that some offices were poorly organized, and 
that some men sent to employers were unqualified. The speed 
with which the organization had to be developed and the per¬ 
sonnel recruited made it almost impossible to give these func¬ 
tions the care that was required. 52 The directors of the Service 
acknowledged that criticisms on these heads were valid. But 
they also pointed out that as the organization was perfected the 
amount of inefficiency decreased. When experience with the 
district form of organization, for example, failed to produce 
hearty cooperation with state and local employment agencies, 
the Service was reorganized on a state basis, thereby securing 
the desired cooperation. 

Unfortunately, the principal officers of the service were 
not men of outstanding ability. The director, John B. Dens- 
more, possessed force and energy, but no training in the work 
of employment exchange. He owed his selection to the fact that 
his father, superintendent of the water supply system of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, had given Secretary Wilson a job 
and a home when the latter was on the coal operators’ black list. 
Secretary Wilson always regarded the younger Densmore as 
a protege and took a more optimistic view of his character and 
ability than Post, who opposed Densmore’s appointment. 63 
Densmore’s appointment almost led to Post’s resignation early 
in January, 1918. Post felt that the appointment, coupled with 
Secretary Wilson’s failure to confer with him concerning the 
changes made in the Employment Service during Wilson’s ab- 

52 National Employment System. Hearings before the Joint Committee on 
Labor , 66th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 14 for statement by Secretary Wilson; 
Harrison, Public Employment Offices } pp. 133-4. 

53 Hugh Reid, Post’s secretary to the author February 18, 1941, and 
March 5, 1941. 
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sence, was a sign that he no longer enjoyed his chief’s confi¬ 
dence. Secretary Wilson did not accept Post’s resignation, but 
earnestly requested him to withdraw it, assuring him at the 
same time that he “ was in error in supposing that (he) had 
no longer his confidence.” 54 When Frankfurter was made 
chairman of the War Labor Policies Board, he detailed Nathan 
Smythe, who possessed organizing ability, to assist Densmore. 
In many instances subordinates were chosen rather for their 
trade union affiliations than for their training. In New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia “ utterly inefficient officers ” 55 were 
chosen and the Service subordinated to the control of political 
groups. Employers charged “ that a large percentage of the 
managers of these offices ” were “ members of labor unions who 
discriminate (d) against the open shop, utilizing their power to 
foster and promote union organization,” 56 and that in some in¬ 
stances only union workmen would be sent to employers. Em¬ 
ployers also complained that representatives of the Service, 
whose duty it was to find skilled labor for industries were en¬ 
couraging unionization and upsetting peaceful industrial rela¬ 
tions in non-union shops. 57 

The Employment Service did not deny the allegations that 
union men were employed by it nor did it deny that sometimes 
only union men were sent to jobs. On the first charge the Serv¬ 
ice hedged somewhat by insisting that it did not inquire into 
the affiliations of its employees. No figures were given out to 
show the percentage of union and non-union employees in all 
positions; but an analysis of the affiliations of more than fifty 
executives and state directors showed that only six were labor 
union members; the rest were manufacturers, bankers, lawyers, 
insurance brokers, chamber of commerce officials, and govern- 

54 Post, loc. cit. 

55 American Labor Year Book (1919-20), p. 72. 

56 New York Herald , November 14, 1918. 

57 War Labor Policies Board, “General Correspondence File.” H. F. 
Perkins to John Glenn, July 20, 1918. (National Archives). 
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ment employees. Felix Morley, an employe in the administrative 
offices of the Employment Service, charged that far from favor¬ 
ing labor the Service contained “ no man truly representative of 
labor.” 58 The political affiliations of state directors were deter¬ 
mined by the party in power in the States. Secretary Wilson 
frankly admitted to a Congressional committee that in Demo¬ 
cratic states the Councils of Defense recommended Democrats 
for the directorship and in Republican states they recommended 
Republicans. Neither the Employment Service nor the Depart¬ 
ment tried, as alleged, to build a political machine through these 
positions. 59 The Service met the second criticism with more 
vigor. Charles T. Clayton, assistant director of the Service, in 
answer to a question on this point, said: 

The policy of the Service respecting that question is this : If a 
closed shop employing only union labor calls upon the United States 
Employment Service for labor, it will send to that shop the kind 
of labor that shop is taking—union labor and nothing else... I 
see before me a good many men who represent open shops. They 
will testify that we sent them without any discrimination at all and 
without any record whatever as to the union or non-union members 
the men they have asked to be supplied. 60 

In answer to another question, indirectly worded, Clayton said 
that in Seattle there was a Service office which supplied men 
only to closed shops and that the employees of the office were 
all union men. He added that one-half the salaries of the em¬ 
ployees of this office was paid by the Shipping Board. 61 

Densmore and his aides tried to dispel the impression that it 
employed too many union men by organizing in each state an 
Advisory Board, composed of the federal director of employ- 

58 American Labor Year Book , 1919-20, p. 73. 

59 National Employment System, op. cit ., p. 32. 

60 “ Destructive Labor Recruiting, 1 ” op. cit. y p. 77; see also National 
Employment System, op. cit., p. 234. 

61 “ Destructive Labor Recruiting,” p. 77. See also Secretary Wilson’s 
statement in National Employment System, op. cit., p. 12. 
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ment as chairman, two representatives of employers, two of 
labor, and two of women. Three functions were assigned to 
these boards, two of which applied to the hiring and firing of 
Employment Service officers, and in matters in which they had 
advisory powers. The third function dealt with the revision and 
approval of the apportionment of recruiting quotas assigned to 
communities. 62 

A serious handicap in the proper mobilization of labor was 
the opposition of employers, real estate dealers, merchants, and 
chambers of commerce in those areas, especially of the Middle 
West, where labor was relatively abundant. The efforts of the 
Employment Service to shift the surplus to the East were re¬ 
sisted by groups who feared that the loss of workers would 
mean higher wages, depressed real estate values, fewer custom¬ 
ers, and the decline of the community. To meet this opposition 
the above-mentioned State Advisory Boards cooperated with 
Community Labor Boards composed of representatives of em¬ 
ployers, employees, and the government. The principal function 
of these latter organizations was to pass upon all questions re¬ 
lating to the labor needs of the community. More than sixteen 
hundred were established by November, 1918. 63 

Despite its difficulties, the Employment Service made a credit¬ 
able record during the war. “ This agency, in its infancy in the 
spring of 1917, with no real legal status or financial support, 
had become, eighteen months later, the great official labor sup¬ 
ply agency of the country.” 64 It overshadowed the state em¬ 
ployment agencies to such an extent that they lost their influ¬ 
ence. Between July 1, 1917, and June 30, 1918, it found work 
for 1,890,593 persons. In the most difficult period from Jan¬ 
uary I, 1918, to the end of the year, its efforts brought about 

62 Wehle, “War Labor Policies and Their Outcome in Peace,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics , XXXIII, 340-1; Rep. Sec . Labor , 1919, pp. 266-7; 
American Labor Yearbook, 1919-20 , p. 72. 

63 Rep . Sec. Labor , 1919, p. 72. 

64 Wehle, op. cit. t pp. 341-2. 
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the placement of more than three million workers, ranging from 
common laborers to highly-paid professional and technical 
workers. Seventy-seven per cent of the number placed were 
skilled workers, and only twenty-three per cent were unskilled. 
Women formed one-fifth of the total number. An organization 
that could make such a record “ was not,” as Secretary Wilson 
testified before a joint congressional committee, “ such a very 
inefficient organization after all, doing that at the same time that 
(it was) laboring under the stress of construction.” 65 

internment of enemy seamen 

After the severance of diplomatic relations with Germany, on 
February 3, the status of German officers and seamen of volun¬ 
tarily interned German ships at American ports raised an inter¬ 
esting problem. Since the country was not at war with Ger¬ 
many, they could not be taken as prisoners. At a Cabinet meet¬ 
ing on March 30 the subject was discussed and the suggestion 
was made that the immigration authorities had the power to 
act “ on the assumption that the aliens were in our ports, that 
they could be admitted to the United States, and could then be 
interned!! ” 66 Under this guise of legality over 2000 Germans 
were “ detained ” and after April 6 were confined in camps. 

Arrangements were made for confining the officers and the 
seamen in separate quarters in different parts of the country— 
Ellis Island, San Francisco, Philadelphia, and Boston. The men 
were kept busy building their quarters and gardening. For the 
construction and management of the internment camps, the 
aliens received twenty to twenty-five dollars a month. However, 
officers could not receive from any sources more than ten dollars 
a month and seamen more than five. The rest of their money 
was placed to their account in the Postal Savings Bank or spent 
for the purchase of clothing and other personal necessities at 
the request of the men by inspectors in charge of the camps. 

65 National Employment System, op. cit., p. 14. 

66 Houston, Eight Years with Wilson*s Cabinet , I, 246-7. 
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Family visits were permitted once a week. All incoming and 
outgoing mail was censored by agents of the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Labor was criticized for treating 
aliens lavishly. The critics usually assumed that the seamen were 
prisoners of war and should be treated as such, whereas the De¬ 
partment considered them as wards of the nation. “ The treat¬ 
ment accorded them,” Wilson said, “ was only such as the dic¬ 
tates of humanity and a fair sense of justice demanded.” 67 At 
the end of June, 1918, the custody of the aliens was transferred 
to the Department of Justice because of a conflict of jurisdic¬ 
tion. 


KEEPING PEACE AT HOME 

Except for a great increase in the requests for its services 
and the appearance of war industries among the strikes medi¬ 
ated, the work of the Division of Conciliation in war time was 
the same as in peace. It continued to perform its duties on the 
principle that mediation in order to be successful must be vol¬ 
untary. From April 6, 1917, when war was declared, to October 
25, 1917, 521 requests for conciliators were received by the 
Division. This was almost twice as many as in the previous 
year. Throughout the war period requests continued to pour in 
to the Division in large numbers. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, 1217 were received, and the next year 1780. 
These figures do not include the instances in which conciliators 
straightened out minor difficulties among employers and em¬ 
ployees and gave incidental aid to other governmental adjust¬ 
ment agencies. 68 

The sharp rise in the cost of living, the labor shortage in 
many places which caused workers to strike on the slightest 
provocation, and profiteering were some of the new grievances 
that produced differences. The kinds of strikes mediated re¬ 
flected the conditions of the time. The industries affected in- 

67 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1918, p. 141. 

68/6*U, pp. 28-31. 
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eluded munitions, shipping, ship building, drydocks, coal, cop¬ 
per and manganese mining, airplanes, and gunpowder. 

The rising cost of living often affected the revenues of em¬ 
ployers as well as the wages of employees. Public utilities, for 
instance, depended upon rates fixed by a governmental agency 
for their revenues. The rates were not elastic enough to meet 
the increased expenses. Consequently, when employees de¬ 
manded higher wages, the companies were not in a position to 
meet them without impairing their solvency. This was one of 
the reasons, it will be recalled, why the railroads objected to 
the introduction of the eight-hour day in September, 1916. In 
the Schenectady street railway strike, the conciliator found a 
similar situation. There were no real differences between the 
employers and the employees. The company conceded the justice 
of the demand for increased wages, but insisted that its reve¬ 
nue would not warrant an increase. The conciliator then turned 
his attention to the Common Council, which he persuaded to 
increase the fare if an inspection of the company’s books proved 
that the revenues were insufficient. On this basis the strike was 
settled. 69 

Patriotic appeals to the disputants frequently proved effective 
in the prevention or mediation of strikes. During the coal strikes 
in Alabama, to take one example, Secretary Wilson telegraphed 
to the President of the Alabama Coal Operators Association and 
of District 20 of the United Mine Workers of American that 

our first duty as patriotic American citizens, having the future 
welfare and freedom of our people at heart, is so to compose our 
personal and industrial difficulties as to enable us to use the high¬ 
est efficiency of our man power for the national defense ... Every 
impediment that is placed in the way... of production gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 70 

The strike was called off pending Wilson’s arrival in Birming¬ 
ham on August 24, 1917, when he was able to bring the two 
sides together. 

69 Ibid,, pp. 31-3. 

70 Ibid., 1917, p. 14. 
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Another type of dispute involved jurisdictional differences 
between craft unions. In 1918 Secretary Wilson was asked by 
the Railway Employees Department of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor to appoint a board of arbitration to formulate 
rules for determining the kinds of work each craft should per¬ 
form. On July 18 the Wilson Arbitration Board published its 
rulings. It defined the lines separating boiler makers, sheet metal 
workers, and machinists; and it assured mechanical crafts the 
right to use new devices like the oxyacetylene torch, electric 
welders, and other fusing apparatus. No craft was given the 
exclusive use of these devices. The Board ruled that each craft 
was to perform the same tasks with the new devices that for¬ 
merly were done by other means. 71 

The sudden increase in the requests for conciliators was due 
in large measure to the increased number of strikes which at¬ 
tended the recovery from the depression of 1913-1915. Em¬ 
ployers, anxious to reap the profits from foreign and domestic 
war orders and able to shift with ease their rising costs of pro¬ 
duction, more readily accepted mediation as a method of adjust¬ 
ing their labor disputes. After the United States entered the war 
a feeling of patriotism impelled many employers and employees 
to accept mediation in order not to embarrass the government 
in the prosecution of the war by stopping production. Further¬ 
more, since the government was the principal customer of many 
employers, it could exert pressure upon them to mediate their 
labor difficulties. Many requests during the war came from gov¬ 
ernment agencies interested in production—the Council of Na¬ 
tional Defense, the War and Navy Departments, and the War 
Industries Board. As important as any of these factors in ac¬ 
counting for the progress of the Division of Conciliation was 
the good will which the commissioners of conciliation created 
by their tact, address, and impartiality in the settlement of the 
early disputes. The fear of employers that the conciliators would 

71 Louis Aubrey Wood, Union-management Cooperation on the Railroads 
(New Haven, 1931), pp. 56-8. 
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use their positions to introduce trade unionism slowly disap¬ 
peared. An encouraging sign to the Department was the fact 
that a large proportion of requests came before strikes or lock¬ 
outs developed. 72 

The Division was not able to cope with the great demands 
made by the war emergency. The industrial crisis was too deep- 
seated to yield to conciliation. Wages rose in 1916 and 1917; 
they did not keep pace with the rising cost of living. The pur¬ 
chasing power of wages declined from an index of 100 in 1913 
to 78 in 1917. This difference between wages and prices was 
the cause of many strikes and also accounted for considerable 
disaffection where strikes were not called. The large labor turn¬ 
over, as high as 2,000 per cent in some cases, which alarmed 
those in charge of production, was in part attributable to the 
same cause since many workers in an effort to keep up with 
the increased cost of living sought better paying jobs. 73 

Despite the seriousness of the crisis, the Division of Concilia¬ 
tion could not wring money from Congress. At the time when 
it needed more conciliators and was using more of them than 
it had anticipated, it was forced to dismiss seventeen of its 
twenty-one conciliators for a few months because Congress re¬ 
fused to grant it a deficiency appropriation to keep the force 
intact until June 30, 1917. The Division’s policy of not permit¬ 
ting conciliators to act as arbitrators militated against it, be¬ 
cause a large number of disputes had to be solved by arbitration 
rather than by mediation, and consequently fell outside the Divi¬ 
sion’s jurisdiction which as a matter of policy did not permit 
its conciliators to act as arbitrators. There is some question, of 
course, whether the insistence of the Division on this point was 
the wisest course. No doubt the dangers that the Division feared 
if it permitted this change of policy were great; but on the other 
hand the rewards of success were likewise great. More boldness 
on the Division’s part might have gained’ it more respect, and 

72 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1918, pp. 28-31. 

73 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Review, June, 1918, p. 146. 
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obviated the need of some of the nineteen new adjustment 
boards established between June 19, 1917, and September 19, 
1918. 

The government’s failure to provide satisfactory adjustment 
machinery for all industries, through the strengthening of the 
Division or through a new agency, was its most costly omission 
during 1917. The absence of a coordinating authority to unify 
the labor policies of the multifarious government agencies dur¬ 
ing the early months of the war aggravated an already tense 
situation. Too much attention was devoted to the settlement of 
a particular phase of production with little, if any, regard to the 
effect such a settlement would have on other phases. Individual 
agreements or settlements did bring peace to the industry or 
industries which they covered, but at the same time they indi¬ 
rectly caused a dislocation in less favored industries. Labor un¬ 
rest seemed to increase as the number of adjustment agencies 
increased. If workers in one industry secured an increase in 
wages, lower hours, or better working conditions, then workers 
in other industries became restless and either made silnilar de¬ 
mands or moved towards the more favored industry. When a 
firm received contracts from two or more government agencies, 
its labor policies had to follow the different standards of the 
agencies. Those activities which came under the supervision of 
the War and Navy Departments and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation were fortunate in having agencies of adjustment 
for possible labor difficulties, but with minor exceptions, min¬ 
ing, manufacturing, and transportation had no such assistance. 
The praiseworthy efforts on the part of the different agencies 
of the government failed to bring about the desired stability in 
industrial relations mainly because they tried to solve a complex, 
highly integrated problem by simple, localized agreements. 

The activities of the Department of Labor were commend¬ 
able ; but they did not meet the full needs of the war emergency. 
A drastic reorganization of the Department had to be effected 
before it could become the coordinator of the war labor policies. 
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Although the Department could not meet the situation immedi¬ 
ately, the secretary and the assistant secretary met their respons¬ 
ibilities admirably. They exerted great influence, for President 
Wilson placed full reliance in their counsel. Hardly an import¬ 
ant labor decision was made by the President without their ad¬ 
vice. That the Department of Labor was not superseded#by 
some other agency, as numerous critics suggested during the 
crisis of 1917, was due to President Wilson’s confidence in 
them. In addition, the secretary’s membership on the Council 
of National Defense gave him an opportunity to help shape the 
Council’s labor policies and to influence the views of the other 
five members, the secretaries of war, navy, interior, agriculture 
and commerce. Most labor questions, especially those which 
concerned mediation and employment, were referred to Secre¬ 
tary Wilson. 



CHAPTER X 

THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 

FAILURE OF PEACE-TIME METHODS 

The industrial crisis of 1917 culminated in the creation of 
an extraordinary commission under the chairmanship of Secre¬ 
tary Wilson. For nine months the Wilson Administration tried 
to meet the war labor problems by peace-time methods and 
failed. Some of the reasons for this failure were beyond the 
Administration’s control. It could not change the habits of 
thought and the temper of the people accustomed to the tradi¬ 
tional freedom of democracy. It tried with some success, as 
we noticed in the last chapter, to protect labor against the em¬ 
ployers’ crusade for wiping out labor’s legal safeguards and 
the maintenance of the status quo as to hours and wages. 

organized labor’s support of the war 

This failure took place in spite of the Administration’s fore¬ 
sight in winning the support of the conservative labor leaders, 
thus avoiding England’s mistake of ignoring organized labor 
during the first year of the war. President Gompers of the A. F. 
of L. was given every encouragement by the Administration to 
rally labor to a preparedness program and to wean it away from 
pacifist and radical influences. When the Administration’s pro¬ 
posal for the creation of a Council of National Defense and an 
Advisory Commission was before Congress, Secretary Wilson 
secured Gompers’ support. On behalf of the President he 
offered Gompers the chairmanship of the Committee on Labor 
of the Advisory Commission, which Gompers accepted after 
obtaining the approval of the executive committee of the A. F. 
of L. 1 He became a frequent visitor to the White House, where 
he was consulted by the President on labor union matters here 
and abroad. The Secretaries of War and Navy increased labor’s 

1 Gompers, Seventy Years, II, 351-2. 
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prestige by entering into agreements with Gompers for the ad¬ 
justment and control of wages, hours, and conditions of labor 
in the construction of cantonments for the army, in all construc¬ 
tion work on land carried on by the Navy Department, and in 
shipbuilding plants. 2 

The Administration's wooing of labor redounded to its bene¬ 
fit, for Gompers extended himself to serve President Wilson. 
Gompers was converted from pacifism earlier than most labor 
leaders. By January, 1915, he was “ jarred out of the com¬ 
placency of pacifism " 3 by the German propaganda and by the 
conviction that “ the real issue of the War concerned those who 
believed in democratic institutions." 4 A year later he reassured 
business and Administration leaders by his declaration favoring 
preparedness for the United States in a speech before the Na¬ 
tional Civic Federation. On March 12, 1917, he sponsored 
through the executive council of the A. F. of L. a conference 
of trade union leaders to endorse the principles on “American 
Labor's Position in Peace or in War," which he called “ an 
offer of service by labor and a statement of conditions which 
would make possible the fullest cooperation with the war admin¬ 
istration." 5 The participation of the railroad brotherhoods in 
this conference was a notable achievement in view of the 
brotherhoods' long tradition of independence and aloofness. 

Gompers was also the organizer and president of the Amer¬ 
ican Alliance for Labor and Democracy composed of trade 
union leaders, publicists, and socialists who were dissatisfied 
with the pacifist stand taken by their party in July, 1917. Each, 
member pledged 

faithfully and loyally to support the government of the United 
States in carrying on the present war for justice, freedom, and 
democracy to a triumphant conclusion and ... to support the 

2 See p. 228 below; Bing, War Time Strikes , pp. 297-300. 

3 Compers, op. cit., p. 338. 

A Ibid., p. 336. 

5 Ibid., p. 359; the full text of the principles is on p. 360. 
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A. F. of L. as well as the declaration of organized labor's repre¬ 
sentatives made on March 12, 1917, at Washington, D. C. as t& 
“ Labor's Position in Peace or in War." 6 

The Alliance cooperated with the National Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Information and conducted its own campaign to counteract 
the pacifist propaganda emanating from Stockholm. At no time 
in his long career as a labor leader did Gompers have more in¬ 
fluence or enjoy the respect of so many business and govern¬ 
ment officials. 

On the advice of the Committee on Labor and with the ap¬ 
proval of the State Department, Gompers requested the pre¬ 
miers of Great Britain, France, and Canada to send labor mis¬ 
sions “ authorized to speak authoritatively on war organization 
of labor in their countries " 7 in order to give America the bene¬ 
fit of their experience and advice. The British and Canadians 
sent labor missions but the French did not. Members of the 
British Labor Mission in conferences with American labor 
leaders recounted their mistakes of the first year and the meas¬ 
ures taken to remedy them. These conferences contributed to 
the development of sentiment for the establishment of a unified 
war labor policy. Gompers returned the visit in August, 1918, 
with an American Labor Mission to Great Britain, France, 
and Italy “ to bring a message of good-will, cooperation, and 
determination to the workers of these countries," 8 and at the 
same time to visit the trenches and take back “ an account of 
the hardships and dangers which our soldiers were enduring in 
France." 9 The Administration thought that such a message 
would spur the shipyard workers to greater effort. 

The climax of Gompers' triumphs came on November 12, 
1917, when President Wilson accepted through Secretary Wil¬ 
son an invitation to address the Buffalo convention of the A. F. 

6 Ibid., p. 383. 

7 Ibid., p. 364; see also Proc. A. F. L., 1917, pp. 78-9. 

8 Gompers, op. cit., p. 411. 

9 Ibid., p. 408. 
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of L. “ Our honor,” Gompers wrote, “ was all the more distinc¬ 
tive from the fact that the President had not left Washington 
since the beginning of the War and had made no public ad¬ 
dresses except his messages to Congress.” 10 Moreover, Presi¬ 
dent Wilson expressed his admiration of Gompers’ “ patriotic 
courage, his large vision, and his statesmanlike sense of what 
has to be done.” 11 President Wilson’s appearance at the con¬ 
vention marked an epoch in the history of organized labor. 
“ The administration . . . virtually recognized the right of or¬ 
ganized labor to participate in the political and industrial affairs 
of the nation.” 12 

In one respect the Administration greatly offended labor. It 
failed to give or to insure it full recognition and representation 
on non-labor committees. To prosecute the war successfully the 
government felt that the services of citizens would be valuable 
in many of the non-military spheres of activity. One group 
especially prominent was the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, the most ambitious and powerful 
of them all. Among others were local and general committees 
to push the sale of liberty bonds, to welcome the various allied 
European commissions that came to the United States, to help 
adjust labor disputes, and to raise funds for welfare work. On 
the great majority, employers were well represented but em¬ 
ployees were not. Sometimes the slighting of the labor element 
was intentional, but often it was due to the inability of the 
manufacturers “ to comprehend a reason why labor should be 
represented.” Many of them felt “ that their employees were 
adequately represented in any undertaking through the persons 
of their employers.” Even when the Special Mission of the 
Labor Supply Department of the British Ministry of Muni¬ 
tions was touring the industrial centers many welcoming com- 

10 Ibid., p. 384. 

11 Shaw, Messages and Papers of Woodrow Wilson, I, 439-40. 

12Frank T. Carlton, “Labor and Capital After the War,” Public, XXI, 
p. 364; see also Survey, XXIX, pp. 575-6. 
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mittees failed to include labor representatives. The Advisory 
Commission composed of six non-labor committees and one 
labor committee was another case in point. Whereas Gompers, 
chairman of the Labor Committee, had provided business repre¬ 
sentation on his committee, the chairmen, mostly businessmen, 
of the other committees failed to give labor full recognition 
and representation on their committees. 13 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
expressed its feelings in this matter of representation in a letter 
to the Council of National Defense in which it stated that “ as 
a matter of justice and democratic principle representatives of 
employees as well as employers ought to determine national 
economic policies. ,, It urged the Council of National Defense 
to endorse the principle of equal representation “ on all agencies, 
committees, boards or commissions under the Council of Na¬ 
tional Defense and recommend that chairmen of all such bodies 
follow that principle.” 14 

In at least two instances the failure to place labor representa¬ 
tives on committees was a blunder which should have been 
avoided. In May, 1917, the Council of National Defense 
created a committee to stimulate coal production. When the first 
public announcement of the committee’s personnel was made, 
it contained not one member of the United Mine Workers! 
President John P. White immediately protested to President 
Wilson and to the Council of National Defense that the Coun¬ 
cil’s action placed “ the great coal areas of the nation at the 
dictation of the avowed enemies of union labor.” 15 Secretary 
Wilson attributed the misunderstanding concerning the omis¬ 
sion of union members to the premature publication of the 
names of a few members. On June 15, after a conference in 
the office of Secretary Wilson, seven union members were ap- 

13 Hitchcock, “Report on the War Labor Situation,” p. 607; Minutes , 
C. N. D., p. 128 and p. 143; Minutes^ W. I. B., p. 100. 

14 See also Minutes , C. N. D., p. 128 and p. 143. 

15 Survey, XXXVIII, 241. 
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pointed. 16 The other instance was equally unfortunate from the 
standpoint of labor morale. When the Department of War 
established local registration and exemption boards to adminis¬ 
ter the draft, it failed to provide union representation with the 
consequence that in at least one city employers exempted non¬ 
union and drafted union men. The difficulty was solved early 
by placing the determination of industrial exemptions in dis¬ 
trict boards on which labor was represented. 17 

INDUSTRIAL WARFARE IN THE WEST 

The crippling of production in copper mining and spruce 
lumbering alarmed government officers in charge of war pro¬ 
duction. Both industries were indispensable to the prosecution 
of the war. For more than three months, the President, the 
Council of National Defense, and the War Industries Board 
listened to appeals for aid from the production officials, state 
officers, labor leaders, and private citizens. President Wilson 
delayed action in the hope that a solution would be found 
through the normal channels of mediation by the Department of 
Labor and other agencies, but in the end he was compelled to 
create an extraordinary body, the President’s Mediation Com¬ 
mission. Had the commission been unsuccessful, the President 
might have taken more drastic action. In a letter to President 
Eliot of Harvard on July 24, 1917, he displayed his anxiety 
when he said that the time might “ come when some sort of 
legislative action dealing with the matter will be obviously 
necessary.” 18 However, he did not believe the country was 
ready for compulsory investigation or arbitration nor would 
Congress enact such legislation at the time. 

The President also avoided acting hastily in order not to 
weaken Gompers’ position with labor. Any action which bord- 

16 Minutes, C. N. D., pp. 110-1: Lorwin, American Federation of Labor, 
p. 156; American Labor Year Book, 1917-18, p. 12. 

17 Hitchcock, op. cit. f p. 9; Minutes, C. N. D., p. 127; Survey , XXXVIII, 
299. 

18 Baker, Woodrow Wilson, VII, 190. 
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ered on compulsion would be opposed by labor and would place 
Gompers in a position where he would have to choose between 
labor and the President. President Wilson needed Gompers’ 
assistance in keeping the conservative labor forces united be¬ 
hind the government’s war drive and also in bolstering labor 
morale in the Allied countries. 

While the Russian moderates were trying to organize a gov¬ 
ernment, Gompers sent a message to the Russian people through 
the State Department urging them to be “ patient and forbear¬ 
ing in the effort now being made to give Russia a definite perm¬ 
anent democratic government.” 19 President Wilson, through the 
Secretary of Labor, also asked Gompers to serve on a mission 
he was sending to Russia on May 15, 1917, but Gompers did 
not feel that he should leave the United States. He recom¬ 
mended instead James Duncan, first vice-president of the A. 
F. of L., who was appointed. 20 

A similar consideration influenced Secretary Baker to auth¬ 
orize the Director of the Council of National Defense to give 
Gompers credit in the news releases for calling to the Council’s 
attention the need of a commission to handle the situation in 
the copper mining and lumbering industries. As a matter of 
fact, many officials had called the Council’s attention to the 
situation. On July 18 and again on July 27, George L. Bell, 
executive officer of the California State Commission on Immi¬ 
gration, described the devastating effect on production of I. 
W. W. activities in the West and requested federal action. In 
August, Mr, Sligh, lumber representative of the Aircraft Pro¬ 
duction Board, reported to the War Industries Board that 
ninety per cent of the spruce lumber mills of the west, the sole, 
source of spruce for aircraft production, were shut down be¬ 
cause of the I. W. W. strikes. The next day a committee of the. 
War Industries Board presented to the Council of National De¬ 
fense evidence of the gravity of affairs in the spruce mills and 
recommended that it take measures to solve the problem. Later 

19 Ibid., p. 272 ; see also Gompers, op. cit., pp. 397-9. 

20 Gompers, op. cit ., pp. 398-9. 
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that month Bernard Baruch reminded the War Industries 
Board of the serious labor situation in the copper mining dis¬ 
tricts. Moreover on August 6 President Wilson sent Justice J. 
Harry Covington of the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
to consult with Governor Stephens of California on the labor 
situation, a move which presaged the President's Mediation 
Commission. Gompers' plea to the Council of National Defense 
was made on August 25, after he and Secretary Wilson had 
conferred with President Wilson on the gravity of the situation 
in the West. 21 

THE PRESIDENT'S MEDIATION COMMISSION 

The commission was appointed on September 19. Secretary 
Wilson was named chairman and Felix Frankfurter, Harvard 
professor of law, who had been active in the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions branch of the War Department, was appointed secretary 
and counsel. Verner Z. Reed of Colorado and John L. Spangler 
of Pennsylvania represented employers and E. P. Marsh of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor and John H. Walker 
of the Illinois Federation of Labor represented employees. 

The situation in the West was complicated by the spread of 
radical labor organizations and by the belief that enemy aliens 
were using the strike as a means of embarrassing the govern¬ 
ment. The Industrial Workers of the World, with headquarters 
in Chicago, was the principal radical union. It made its greatest 
progress where conservative labor unions were weakest and 
where repression of unions was most flagrant—an impressive 
commentary on the folly of the employers' obduracy. 22 

The I. W. W. made its greatest gains in Arizona and the 
Northwest, although it also organized some workers in the 
Chicago and St. Louis areas. For the men in the copper mines, 
the lumber mills, and the packing houses this organization was 
the only one which offered any hope of protection. The Amer- 

21 Minutes, C. N. D., pp. 145, 150, 163, 164, 183; Minutes , W. I. B., 
pp. i 7 > 39J Proc. A. F. L., 1917, pp. 88-90; Survey , XXXVIII, 459. 

22 Hitchcock, op. cit. t pp. 4-6. 
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ican Federation of Labor was unable or unwilling to undertake 
the organization of groups so largely unskilled. Joining such 
an organization did not imply to the great majority of workers 
any disloyalty to the government—they were intensely loyal, as 
was later proved. In only a few places where disloyal elements 
were numerous, as in the Middle West, were efforts made to 
play on labor grievances to embarrass the government. The 
charge made by the Globe (Ariz.) Record that the I. W. W. 
was subsidized by German agents was not substantiated. Assist¬ 
ant Attorney General William Fitts stated at the time that the 
government had no evidence of subsidization. 23 

Opposition to the I. W. W. was extremely bitter. In Butte, 
Mont., Frank Little, one of the outstanding leaders, was 
lynched; in Everett, Washington, several were killed in riots; 
in Bisbee and Jerome, Ariz., almost a thousand were deported. 
The Department of Justice directed many raids on headquar¬ 
ters of the organization. All of this was usually done in the 
name of patriotism; and no doubt some of the participants 
were sincere, if misguided patriots. Public opinion in the com¬ 
munities where these outrages occurred approved of them. The 
Everett Herald, for example, proclaimed that “ Treason is trea¬ 
son.” 24 In Everett the Commercial Club instigated attacks on 
the I. W. W., while in Arizona the managers of the Copper 
Queen Consolidated Mining and the Calumet and Arizona Min¬ 
ing companies in league with the sheriff participated in the 
illegal deportation of striking miners. 25 Throughout the country 
a similar intolerance, though more restrained, was evident. Inci¬ 
dents of violence and deportation were not unknown elsewhere, 
but they were kept at a minimum. To their credit, many news¬ 
papers condemned the violence against the strikers in Arizona 
and Washington. The New York Times characterized Sheriff 

23 Survey, XXXVIII, 428-9. 

24 Quoted in Literary Digest, LV, 20, July 28, 1917. 

25 Anna Louise Strong, “ The Verdict at Everett,” Survey, XXXVIII, 
160-2. 
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Wheeler's action as “ dangerous and indefensible.'' 26 The 
Macon Telegraph suspected that “ outraged patriotism had 
mighty little to do with the lynching of Frank Little " but it did 
“ suspect that certain influences very much opposed to strikers 
in general and strikes for higher wages in particular might 
have had a fairly efficient left-handed part in it.'' 27 The New 
York Evening Post declared that only blindness would persist 
in regarding every labor manifestation under I. W. W. auspices 
as a pro-German conspiracy calling for strong hands. 28 Judge 
George W. Anderson, former United States District Attorney 
and former member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
wrote in the New Republic on January 28, 1920: 

Now, I assert as my best judgment, grounded on the information 
that I can get, that more than ninety-nine per cent of the adver¬ 
tised and reported pro-German plots never existed. I think it is time 
that publicity be given to this view. 29 

The leaders of the American Federation of Labor did not 
relish the existence of the I. W. W., but they feared that the 
hue and cry against it was a cloak behind which employers tried 
to get rid of bona fide labor unions. These leaders pointed out 
that in the Bisbee and Gallup deportations no distinction was 
made between A. F. L. and I. W. W. miners. 30 

Before the President's Mediation Commission was appointed, 
several Western governors appealed to the President not to give 
publicity to the I. W. W. They feared “ that the I. W. W.'s 
would welcome and profit by the publicity and advertisement of 
an investigation which put them at the center of the stage." 31 

26 Quoted in Literary Digest, loc. cit. 

27 Ibid., p. 13, August 18, 1917. 

28 Ibid., p. 17, September 22, 1917. 

29 Quoted in Bing, op. cit., p. 230 n. 

30 “Fighting for Freedom,” American Federationist , XXIV, 742-4; “Law 
versus Vigilante,” ibid., pp. 846-52. 

31 Baker, op. cit., p. 243. 
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In a note to Secretary Baker, enclosing the telegrams, the Pres¬ 
ident expressed his agreement with the governors on the I. W. 
W. question. He “ did not have in mind,” he told Baker, “ any 
investigation which would have the I. W. W.’s as a special ob¬ 
ject of inquiry.” He wanted the “ Commission to take under re¬ 
view the circumstances which were causing unrest and dissatis¬ 
faction on the part of organized labor.” 32 These remarks as¬ 
sume more significance in the light of the Commission’s failure 
to settle the lumber dispute in which the I. W. W. was involved. 
Officialdom’s frame of mind toward the I. W. W. made a solu¬ 
tion of any strikes in which that organization was involved 
difficult. 

In a memorandum of instructions for Secretary Wilson, the 
President said that he was “ desirous of seeing some kind of 
working arrangement arrived at for the future, particularly 
during the period of the war, on a basis that will be fair to all 
parties concerned.” 33 The commissioners were advised by the 
President to visit the Governors of the mountain and Pacific 
Coast states as his personal representatives and offer them their 
services in bringing about better relations between employers 
and employees. On their own account, they were to “ seek to 
compose differences and allay misunderstanding, and in any 
way that may be open to them to show the active interest of the 
National Government in furthering arrangements just to both 
sides.” 34 

The original plan of the Commission was to restrict its ac¬ 
tivities to the copper mining and lumbering industries, but after 
it began its work other difficulties were brought to its attention 
in the telephone, the rapid transit, the meat packing, and the oil 
industries. The Commission visited Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Chicago, and cities in Arizona and on the Pacific Coast. 

Labor conditions in the places visited by the Commission 
varied widely and accounted for some differences of treatment. 

32 Loc. cit . 

33 Official Bulletin , September 21, 1917. 

34 Loc. cit. 
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Basically, however, the causes of unrest were very much alike. 
Low wages, long hours, discrimination for union membership 
and lack of collective bargaining techniques were common to all 
the industrial disputes. In the Arizona copper mining districts, 
the Commission found a polyglot population, comprising, for 
example, 32 nationalities in one camp and 26 in another. The 
existence of this babel of tongues contained “ within itself the 
Balkan problem on a small scale,” and hindered the develop¬ 
ment of responsible labor organization, and multiplied “ mis¬ 
understanding between management and labor.” 35 Radical 
labor organizations thrived and kept the camps in continual 
turmoil. Tension was increased by the activities of loyalty 
leagues against radicals and such conservative labor leaders as 
were hardy enough to attempt organizing the miners. Striking 
miners were assaulted and deported; but the production of cop¬ 
per was not increased. The Commission was also of the opin¬ 
ion that the prevalence of absentee ownership contributed to the 
difficulties because it separated income from responsibility and 
fostered an autocratic policy. 

The Commission succeeded in making four adjustments in 
different mining districts. In each of them it “ established the 
framework of sound industrial relations between management 
and men,” 36 by providing administrative machinery for ad¬ 
justing grievances and fixing wages. Recognition of the union 
was not included, but discrimination for union membership 
was prohibited. All strikers, except those guilty of seditious ut¬ 
terances were to be reemployed, responsibility for such em¬ 
ployment being placed on each district rather than on an indi¬ 
vidual company. Strikes and lockouts were prohibited for the 
duration of the war. 

These adjustments proved effective in restoring peaceful re¬ 
lations between the employers and workers. The report of 
Hywel Davies, one of the Department of Labor administrators 

35 “ Report of the President’s Mediation Commission to the President of 
the United States,” Rep. Sec . Labor , 1918, p. 13. 

36 Ibid., p. 15. 
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appointed to put the plan into operation, appears incredible. One 
year after the settlements' Davies wrote to his superior, Hugh 
L. Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation and Labor Adjustment 
Service: 

The maintenance of peace depended on the cooperation of all con¬ 
cerned, viz, employers, employees, and administrators. The best 
evidence of the thoroughness of this cooperation is shown in the 
fact that not a single shift in a single mine, mill, or smelter has 
been lost through a suspension or strike since November 1, 1917, 
to this date, October 21, 1918. 

In addition, thanks to such regularity of operations, the copper 
production of the State for 1918 indicates an increase of over 
100,000,000 pounds above that of 1917. 37 

The workers in the California oil fields and in the Pacific 
Coast telephone industry were skilled Americans living under 
normal conditions. In the oil fields the trouble was with the in¬ 
dependent companies which refused to adopt the eight-hour day 
and a minimum daily wage of $4.00. The successful experience 
of the Standard Oil in maintaining production and efficiency 
after instituting the eight-hour day proved helpful to the Com¬ 
mission in inducing the independents to accept the same condi¬ 
tions. Although companies agreed not to discriminate against 
workers affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, they 
did not agree to a union shop. The prohibition against discrim¬ 
ination did not apply to the I. W. W. 38 

Three times as many women as men were affected by the 
telephone dispute which included workers in California, Ore¬ 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and Nevada. The main issues were 
the recognition of the union, increased wages, and the prefer¬ 
ential shop. A settlement granting all points was effected. For 
the duration of the war strikes and lockouts were outlawed, 
and disputes were to be adjusted by federal administrators in 
the various districts. This settlement was the only one made by 

37 Rep. Sec. Labor y 1918, p. 27. 

38 Rep. President's Mediation Com., pp. 16-7. 
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the Commission which included the recognition of a union by 
the employers. 39 

Working conditions in the meat packing industry were 
frightful. Wages for some workers had remained at 18 cents 
an hour since 1904, when the packers broke a strike and crushed 
the union. In addition, long hours, discrimination against union 
members, and the packers’ persistent refusal to bargain collect¬ 
ively kept the industry on the brink of revolt. In spite of two 
wage increases, largely to forestall unionization, the threat of a 
widespread strike hung like a pall over the industry. Unioniza¬ 
tion among the workers, many of whom were foreign-born and 
Negroes, made rapid strides, the estimates placing it between 
25 and 1 50 per cent. Strikes occurred in Omaha, Kansas City, 
and Denver. In November following the refusal of the packers 
to deal with representatives of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, a strike was called and spread over the 
entire industry. Intervention by the President’s Mediation Com¬ 
mission resulted in a settlement. Next to the lumber dispute, 
the Commission found this the most difficult to adjust. In order 
to effect a settlement, the Commission had to enter into separate 
agreements with the meat packers and the union representatives, 
because the meat packers would not formally recognize the 
union. However, the principle of collective bargaining was ac¬ 
cepted by them, when they agreed to submit the disputed) points 
to arbitration. Judge Samuel Alschuler, the arbitrator, granted 
the workers an increase in wages, the basic eight-hour day, col¬ 
lective bargaining, and the right to union membership. 40 

The Commission’s excellent record in the settlement of dis¬ 
putes was marred by its failure to compose the differences be¬ 
tween the operators and the lumber jacks. The peculiar problems 
associated with the lumber industry and the bias of the Com¬ 
mission were chiefly responsible for the failure. Ninety per cent 


39 Ibid., pp. 17-9. 

40 Ibid., pp. 21-31; Bing, War Time Strikes , p. 55; American Year Book, 

1918, p. 464. 
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of the men employed were describd as “ womanless, voteless, 
and jobless.” Intermittent work, the hardy pioneer conditions, 
the deplorable sanitary arrangements of the camps, the lack of 
normal social relations, and the suppression of organization ac¬ 
tivities made the men receptive to the doctrines of the I. W. W. 
In the lumber districts, as elsewhere, popular prejudice against 
the I. W. W. because of the subversive doctrines preached by 
its leaders made a sane treatment of the difficulties almost 
impossible. The I. W. W.’s demands were not unreasonable. 
They included better sanitary and working conditions, the eight- 
hour day, the right to organize, a minimum wage of $60 a 
month, and hiring on the job or at a union hall. The last point 
represented a protest against the employers’ practice of hiring 
only men who had “ rustling ” cards, that is those who had re¬ 
ceived an honorable discharge from a previous employer. The 
employers’ use of “ rustling ” cards was a subtle form of black¬ 
list. It obviated the compilation and circulation of a list of 
known and suspected labor agitators and it was not as suscept¬ 
ible of attack in the public prints or in the courts. If an appli¬ 
cant for a job did not have a card or if the card did not indicate 
honorable dismissal from a previous job, the employer was able 
to form his own judgment concerning the employee’s desirabil¬ 
ity without implicating any other employer. 41 

The I. W. W. had its own effective weapons with which to 
torment employers. The strike, of course, was one, but it could 
be suppressed by the employers aided by a compliant commun¬ 
ity. More difficult to counteract were sabotage and the “ strike 
on the job.” Driving spikes into uncut logs to damage saws or 
putting soap in boilers to retard the development of steam were 
two of the common forms of sabotage. The “ strike on the 
job ”, which was a form of sabotage, involved the deliberate 
slowing up of the process of production by an individual or by 
a group. 

41 Characteristics of Company Unions , Bulletin No. 634, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (Washington, 1938), p. 215 n.; Bing, op. cit ., pp. 255-72. 
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A settlement of the strike was almost secured at one time but 
the operators balked on the eight-hour issue. The operators’ 
opposition, was based on the belief that such a concession would 
be ruinous to them unless the southern mills also introduced 
the eight-hour day. With many operators, however, “ the oppo¬ 
sition to the eight-hour day became a matter of pride instead 
of judgment, a reluctance to yield after having defeated a 
strike.” 42 

The Commission was handicapped in its handling of the 
lumber controversy by the prejudice of its labor members, who, 
being affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, were 
unable to deal impartially with the I. W. W. They “ were as 
firmly set against any business dealing ” 43 with the I. W. W. 
as conservative employers were against the recognition of legiti¬ 
mate unions. During the investigations conducted by the Com¬ 
mission not one member of the I. W. W. was called to give his 
or the organization’s side of the dispute. Yet the same commis¬ 
sion agreed to the report prepared by Frankfurter which treated 
the I. W. W. fairly and considerately. Within a few months of 
the Commission’s failure, peace came to the lumber industry 
through the work of Colonel Brice P. Disque of the Spruce 
Division of the War Department. He organized a company 
union, the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen (4 L’s) 
composed principally of I. W. W.’s and led, in many instances, 
by leaders of that organization. 44 

In the Commission’s opinion the existence of “ uncorrected 
specific evils ” and the absence of a “ healthy basis of relation¬ 
ship ” 46 were two of the basic causes of the labor unrest which 
it found. The repression of labor unions by employers con- 

42 Rep. President's Mediation Com., p. 21. 

43 New Republic , XIV, 99; see also Wehle, Labor Problems in the United 
States , p. 372. 

44 Bing, op. cit., pp. 255-72 contains a good account of the 4 Us; New 
Republic , XIV, 284-5. 

45 Rep. President's Mediation Com p. 25. 
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tributed to the spread of radical organizations, a statement 
proved by the fact that “ the I. W. W. . . . exercised its strong¬ 
est hold in those industries and communities where employers 
. . . most resisted the trade-union movement. ,, 46 Falsely or 
mistakenly branding discontented workers as unpatriotic did 
not help the situation especially since “ with the exception of 
the sacrifice of the men in the armed service, the greatest sacri¬ 
fice . . . (came) from those at the lower rung of the industrial 
ladder.” 47 

To assure the country of the enthusiastic support of the 
workers the Commission recommended that industrial autocracy 
be changed to conform to the professed democratic purpose of 
the war, that loyalty be not used as a means to evade indus¬ 
try’s responsibility toward the just demands of the workers, 
and that profiteering be curbed to its fullest extent by the gov¬ 
ernment. Moreover, if the eight-hour day which “ was the 
established policy of the country ” were accepted wholeheartedly 
“ by industry, provision . . . for longer hours in case of emerg¬ 
encies” could readily be made with labor provided “ its misuse 
(was) guarded against by appropriate overtime measures.” 48 
In many respects the Commission’s work is an important 
landmark in the history of American industrial relations. It 
brought peace to large segments of American industries at a 
critical time; it added support to the movement for the eight- 
hour day; it introduced the principle of collective bargaining 
with its concomitant administrative machinery to make it ef¬ 
fective in many industries which had known it only in theory, 
and it recommended a unified war labor administration. Its re¬ 
port is valuable for its clear, concise analysis of the causes of the 
industrial unrest of the period. 49 

46 Ibid., compare with Hitchcock’s report, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 

47 Rep. President’s Mediation Com., p. 25. 

48 Ibid., p. 26. 

49 0 rdway Tead, “The New Place of Labor,” Atlantic Monthly, CXXII, 
182. 
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The Commission was unique in that it was organized by the 
government and not by agreement between the government and 
organized labor as many agencies had been up to that time. It 
established a precedent for the formation of other agencies such 
as the National War Labor Conference Board and the National 
War Labor Board. The effect of this change was more theoret¬ 
ical than real at the time because organized labor continued to 
enjoy the Administration’s favor and was given representation 
on all such committees. However, the new plan made possible 
the representation of employers and if necessary of unions not 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. In the Baker- 
Gompers agreement employers were not represented, although 
their interests were just as much involved as were labor’s. Dur¬ 
ing the war period the representation of unions not affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor did not present any prob¬ 
lem; but had a strong rival, such as the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, appeared at the time, the importance of estab¬ 
lishing all agencies on the authority of the government would 
have been better appreciated. 50 

Although the creation of the Commission was an admission 
of the inadequacy of the Department of Labor, as then consti¬ 
tuted, to deal with the labor problems created by the war, the 
appointment of Secretary Wilson as chairman added prestige 
to the Department. President Wilson by this action served no¬ 
tice that his confidence in his Secretary of Labor had not di¬ 
minished. Comment on the sensational document—as the report 
of the Commission was labeled—was almost universally favor¬ 
able. The Commission’s program appealed to the Nation which 
wanted “ to look facts in the face ” and preferred “ to think in 
concrete measures rather than in unanalyzed general form¬ 
ulas.” 51 It contained “ much sound sense and dispassionate 
analysis.” 52 

50 Wehle, op. cit. } p. 367. 

51 CVI, 98. 

52 Independent, XCIII, 308; see also Public , XXI, 197-8. 
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THE MOONEY CASE 

When the President’s Mediation Commission was in Cali¬ 
fornia it “ formally and without publicity ” 53 inquired into 
the celebrated Mooney case at the President’s direction. The re¬ 
sult of its investigation appeared in a report published on Jan¬ 
uary 23, two weeks after its main report on industrial condi¬ 
tions was released. Because of the public interest in this case 
the Mooney report eventually overshadowed the main report. 
Although the report was largely Frankfurter’s work, the fact 
that it was signed by all the Commissioners, including two em¬ 
ployers, gave Mooney’s supporters a powerful argument in their 
fight to secure a new trial for him. 

Thomas J. Mooney was one of five radicals accused of per¬ 
petrating the San Francisco Preparedness Day bombing outrage 
on July 22, 1916. Six persons were killed and forty wounded. 
His previous record, as well as that of his alleged accomplices, 
made his guilt appear plausible. Mooney was an associate of 
anarchists, had been acquitted on a charge of attempted dyna¬ 
miting of the Pacific Gas and Electric towers, and had been 
involved in an unsuccessful fight to organize the carmen of the 
United Railroads of San Francisco. Arrested with Mooney 
were his wife, Rena, Warren K. Billings, Israel Weinberg, and 
Edward D. Nolan. Billings was tried first in the hope that he 
would implicate Mooney. This strategy failed since Billings in¬ 
sisted on his innocence even after his conviction and sentence 
to life imprisonment. Mooney’s trial in January and February, 
1917, resulted in his conviction on a charge of first degree 
murder. 54 After Mooney’s conviction a sensation was created 
in San Francisco by the publication of letters written by the 
prosecution’s chief witness, F. C. Oxman, a rancher, to a 
friend, Frank Edward Regall, of Grayville, Illinois. The letters 
were obtained from Regall after a bus boy in a San Francisco 
hotel picked from the floor a crumpled piece of paper which 

53 Official Bulletin , January 28, 1918, quoting from the Commissioner’s 
report. 

54 Loc. cit.; Densmore, Mooney Report, pp. 3-4. 
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contained an unfinished letter by Oxman. In his first letter to 
Regall, Oxman wrote in his illiterate style: 

Has been a long time since I hurd from you. I have a chance for 
you to come to San Frico, as an expurt witness in a very important 
case ... You will get mileage and all that a witness can draw, 
probably $100 in the cleare. 55 

Oxman was not called to testify against Mrs. Mooney and 
Weinberg, both of whom were acquitted. The case against 
Nolan was dropped. 56 

Outside of California the Mooney case bulked “ small in 
daily newspaper columns.” 57 “ Instead of front page stories, 
the newspapers kept such complete silence that two weeks after 
the exposure of the evidence upon which Mooney had been con¬ 
victed, even the State Department appears to have remained in 
total darkness as to the facts.” 58 American interest was aroused 
by the receipt of a dispatch from Petrograd giving an account 
of a demonstration of workmen before the American Embassy 
demanding justice for “ Muni.” This and other Russian pro¬ 
test meetings were followed by similar demonstrations in the 
East. The Mooney case assumed international as well as na¬ 
tional importance. 59 

The Russian demonstrations might ordinarily have attracted 
little attention, but at the time Russia was in the throes of a 
revolution and the Allies were working desperately to keep the 
provisional government in power and in the war on their side. 
President Wilson who was about to send a Commission to 
Russia to counteract the German efforts to make a separate 
peace, was anxious not to permit an incident such as the Mooney 
case to upset the Allies’ plan. On May n, 1917, he telegraphed 
Governor Stephens of California the desirability of commuting 

55 Literary Digest, LV, 23, July 7, 1917, quoting from the San Francisco 
Bulletin. 

56 Loc. cit.; Official Bulletin, January 28, 1918. 

57 Literary Digest, op. cit., p. 22. 

58 New Republic, XI, 8. 

59 American Year Book, 1917, p. 424. 
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Mooney’s sentence or suspending its execution until the perjury 
charges against Oxman were probed. “ Such an action on your 
part,” he wired to Stephens, “ would I assure you have the 
widest and most beneficial results and greatly relieve some crit¬ 
ical situations outside the United States.” 60 Governor Stephens, 
who was under terrific pressure from employing interests to let 
the conviction stand, replied the same day that the sentence 
“ was stayed indefinitely by appeal pending in state supreme 
court.” 61 

About the same time President Wilson instructed the Media¬ 
tion Commission, which was about to start its investigation of 
labor troubles in the West, to inquire into the Mooney case. 
After a secret investigation, the Commission concluded that 
because: 

the evidence submitted on the four trials taken together aimed as 
it was at the establishment of a single issue, their joint participa¬ 
tion in the crime, (left) the mind in the greatest uncertainty as to, 
the complicity of the accused ... Confidence in the justice of the 
conviction 62 

was shaken. Without entering into the question of the guilt or 
innocence of Mooney the Commission recommended that the 
President appeal to the Governor of California for a new trial. 
On the basis of its report and at the suggestion, of Secretary 
Wilson, the President again appealed to Governor Stephens to 
postpone the execution of Mooney’s sentence until he could be 
tried on one of the other indictments in order to give weight to 
the changes in testimony. He urged “ this very respectfully in¬ 
deed, but very earnestly, because the case has assumed interna¬ 
tional importance.” 63 Governor Stephens still anxious not to 

60 Baker, op. cit., pp. 65-6; see also Current History, VI, 487 for an ac¬ 
count of the American mission sent to Russia; Cong. Rec., 65th Cong., 2nd 
Sess., pp. 5469-70 for Sen. Phelan’s (Cal.) defense of President Wilson’s 
action. 

61 Baker, op. cit., p. 66 n. 

62 Official Bulletin, op. cit. 

63 Baker, op. cit., p. 489; for Stephens’ reply see ibid., p. 498 m 
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offend the powerful interests in California and at the same time 
do nothing that would jeopardize the successful prosecution of 
the war, replied that if the case should come before him he 
would give the President’s communication his consideration. 
On January 23 after consulting Secretary Wilson on the wis^ 
dom of doing so, the Commission’s report on the Mooney case 
was released to the public by the President. Renewed interest 
was arousd by its findings. 64 

The Commission’s Mooney report did not receive the unan¬ 
imity of approval which greeted its main report. It was praised 
by the liberal and labor groups and condemned by the conserv¬ 
atives. Judge Frank H. Dunne, who presided at the Billings 
trial, said the report was “ made on false reasoning, without 
investigation, and in total disregard of the rights of California 
as a sovereign State.” 65 Senator Poindexter of Washington 
attacked the report because it undermined “ the security of the 
judgments of the law and the authority of the courts.” It irri¬ 
tated him that “ a band of anarchists ” in Petrograd undertook 
“ to hold up the government of the United States.” 66 Conserv¬ 
atives were forced to admit that Oxman perjured himself, but 
like Senator Poindexter they concluded that Mooney’s part in 
other radical activities was presumptive of his guilt in this case. 
They claimed that even without Oxman’s testimony Mooney 
was convicted fairly. Some even went so far as to imply that 
as long as the legal formalities were adhered to, justice had 
been done. That was the essence of their concern- with uphold¬ 
ing the integrity of the judicial system. A mistaken belief in the 
infallibility of the judiciary together with the prejudice against 
Mooney and Billings as symbols of anarchy and labor prevented 
them from weighing impartially the merits of the case. Mooney 
“ symbolized labor for all the bitter opponents of organized 
labor.” 67 

64 Ibid., pp. 490-1; Literary Digest, op. cit., pp. 22-3; Cong. Rec., op. cit. t 
pp. 5395 -9> 5545 for Senator Poindexter’s attack on the report. 

65 Cong. Rec., op. cit., p. 5545, quoted by Poindexter. 

66 Ibid., p. 5399. 

67 Official Bulletin, op. cit. 
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The President’s Mediation Commission summarized the 
struggle between the two sides with the statement that “ ‘ The 
Mooney case ’ soon resolved itself into a new aspect of an old 
industrial feud instead of a subject demanding calm search for 
truth.” 68 An investigation conducted by the Department of 
Labor proved beyond peradventure that District Attorney 
Fickert framed the case9 against Mooney and Billings and 
tried to fabricate evidence to convict Mrs. Mooney. By dicta¬ 
phone transcriptions the Department of Labor investigators 
working under Solicitor Densmore demonstrated that “ Fickert 
was a friend of many shady characters whom he helped or tried 
to help evade punishment for crimes and that many cases had 
been framed.” 69 The case against Mooney was “ a patchwork 
of incongruous, makeshift and often of desperate expedi¬ 
ency.” 70 George P. West of the Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sion concluded in a report to the Commission that his investiga¬ 
tion left “ not the slightest doubt that Mooney, Mrs. Mooney, 
Nolan, Billings, and Weinberg ” were “ prosecuted primarily 
because of their activity in conducting strikes and attempting 
to organize the unorganized.” 71 

Largely through President Wilson’s intercession Mooney’s 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment on November 28, 
1918. Though this did not please liberals it obviated the pros¬ 
pect of creating a martyr out of Mooney. The struggle to free 
Mooney and Billings continued for more than twenty years. In 
January, 1939, Governor Culbert Olson, fulfilled a campaign 
pledge by securing Mooney’s and later Billings’ freedom, thus 
ending one of the most famous cases in American history. 72 

6 8 Loc. cit. 

69 Densmore, op. cit., p. 73. 

7 ft New Republic , XX, 3. 

71 Quoted in Literary Digest , op. cit., p. 22. 

72 American Year Book , 1918, p. 459; The Mooney-Billings Report; Sup¬ 
pressed by the Wicker sham Commission, New York, 1932, is the latest official 
report on this case. It concluded that the trial was a miscarriage of justice, 
see pp. 242-3 for conclusions. 



CHAPTER XI 

TOWARD A PLANNED WAR LABOR 
ECONOMY 

By the time the President's Mediation Commission presented 
its report to the President, the Council of National Defense had 
concluded that the unification of the war labor policy was essen¬ 
tial to the successful prosecution of the war. Pressure on the 
Council by government agencies, by the Committee on Labor, 
by the War Industries Board, and by private groups and indi¬ 
viduals forced it to take the initiative. The unification plan 
finally evolved by the Council incorporated features drawn from 
many sources. 

PRINCIPLES OF A UNIFIED LABOR ADMINISTRATION 

Many of the elements needed in a unified war labor pro¬ 
gram were early incorporated in the various agreements be¬ 
tween the government and labor. The successful operation of 
them pointed the way to their extension to all war industries. 
The elements included were: I. the representation of employers, 
of workers, and of the public; 2. collective agreements setting 
forth the working conditions; 3. acceptance of union stand¬ 
ards ; and 4. the establishment of an administrative agency to 
settle controversies. The Emergency Construction Wage Com¬ 
mission created on June 19, 1917, for example, was composed 
of representatives of the War Department, the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, and the public. The terms of the agreement 
included the union scale of wages and methods of settling con¬ 
troversies. Supplementary letters and telegrams between the 
War Department and Gompers indicated that the original agree¬ 
ment did not provide for the closed shop. Another was the 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board created on August 25, 
1917, by an agreement between the Navy Department and the 
American Federation of Labor. Still another was the National 
Adjustment Commission organized with the aid of the Shipping 
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Board and the Departments of War and Labor. The Commis¬ 
sion consisted of representatives of the Shipping Board, the 
War Department, and the International Longshoremen's Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Deep-Sea and Coastwise Shipping interests. 1 

In the main, the principles found in the separate agreements 
related primarily to the prevention or the settlement of labor 
disputes. But a comprehensive labor administration would have 
to include provisions for recruiting, training, dilution, effi¬ 
ciency, and the continuous employment of labor. To insure the 
maintenance of the labor standards established in the agree¬ 
ments, a continuous investigation and inspection agency was 
necessary. 

INFLUENCES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNIFICATION 

The Department of Labor was a constant reminder to the 
nation that the medium through which a unified war labor pro¬ 
gram might be established was already in existence. Although, 
as we pointed out earlier, the Department was not equipped to 
handle the task, nevertheless it contained the components out 
of which a war labor administration could be created. Through¬ 
out the period prior to the establishment of the war labor ad¬ 
ministration the Department worked feverishly against great 
odds to develop its facilities and to break down the prejudice 
against it on account of its alleged pro-union bias. As the ac¬ 
tivities of the Division of Conciliation, the Employment Serv¬ 
ice, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics became more extensive 
and better known, the chances for centering the war labor ad¬ 
ministration in the department increased. 

Another influence on the development of a unified labor 
policy was the publicity given to the Allies' war labor experi¬ 
ence. especially that of England. Through the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, magazines and newspaper articles, 
and the speeches and conferences of the members of the Special 
Mission of the Labor Supply Department of the British Min- 

1 Bing, War Time Strikes, pp. 14-52, the agreements are reproduced 
on pp. 297-300, Gompers, Seventy Years , II, 373 - 4 * 
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istry of Munitions, Americans obtained a remarkable knowl¬ 
edge of the English labor administration. “ The presence of 
British labor leaders,” said the New York Times, was, “ grati¬ 
fying to American officials . . . anxious to learn how England 
solved its labor problems.” 2 F. W. Burrows of the National 
Industrial Conference Board after a personal study of labor 
conditions abroad spoke approvingly at an employment confer¬ 
ence of English experience with labor. Samuel Gompers in 
shaping his labor policy kept English experiences constantly in 
mind. When the war labor administration was being evolved, 
it was compared item by item with English practice. 

On the whole, the English influence on American labor policy 
was wholesome and acted as a catalyst in the development of 
an American policy. However, there was a tendency to accept 
English practices uncritically and as superior to our own with¬ 
out regard to the differences in background, and to the fact 
that employer-employee relations in England were a generation 
ahead of ours. Usually apologists for the English system se¬ 
lected some practice which suited their interests, such as the 
prohibition of strikes by the government, and compared it un¬ 
favorably with American practice. The English method of 
handling labor problems was popular with employers because 
it was controlled by the production department and might have 
been adopted in the United States had no Department of Labor 
been in existence. 3 

In two respects the Committee on Labor was instrumental 
in the development of a unified war labor policy. Several pro¬ 
posals were made by the Committee and one of them, to be de¬ 
scribed below, came within one vote of being adopted. More¬ 
over, the ambitions of the members of the Committee spurred 
them to develop activities through subcommittees on mediation, 

2 New York Times , May 8, 1917. 

3 Robert W. Bruere, “ English Labor and the War,” New Republic , XI, 
107; Arthur Gleason, “The Discovery,” Survey , XXXVIII, 156; New 
Republic , X, 313; ibid., XII, 35; “Destructive Labor Recruiting,” op . cit., 
PP. 74 - 83 . 
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industrial training of workers, health, wages and hours, and 
women in industry, many of which duplicated those of the 
Department of Labor. Some of the members hoped that either 
the Committee on Labor would be selected to coordinate the 
war activities or, a more likely occurrence, that the subcom¬ 
mittees would be incorporated by the war labor administration. 4 

PROPOSALS FOR A UNIFIED LABOR ADMINISTRATION 

Of the many proposals for the establishment of a unified 
labor policy discussed by the Council of National Defense most 
dealt primarily with the settlement of industrial disputes and 
only incidentally with the employment problem. Two reasons 
accounted for this; one was that the settlement of industrial 
disputes was the more pressing, especially during the early days 
of our participation in the war; and the other, that government 
officials and labor experts were more conversant with the for¬ 
mer than the latter. Public and private efforts to settle labor 
disputes had had a long and varied history. Therefore prece¬ 
dents were more numerous in this area of industrial relations 
than in the other. Relatively little had been done in the employ¬ 
ment field either by the government or by private agencies. 

Soon after the United States entered the war, Frankfurter, 
whose work with the Department of War and the President’s 
Mediation Commission has already been described, prepared a 
statement for the Council of National Defense concerning the 
establishment of a national labor adjustment board in which he 
emphasized his belief that 

the rightful handling of disagreement occurring in industry and the 
adoption by this government of proper and recognized standards 
and the maintaining of them through an authorized agency will 
prevent unnecessary waste of time and all the waste of bad feelings. 5 

4 For a more extended account of these ambitions see p. 282 ff. below, 
Gompers, op . cit., II, 365-4 has a short account of the Committee’s Work. 

5 “Committee on Labor, CND 13615”; Memorandum attached to letter 
written by W. E. Gifford to Bernard Baruch, May 1, 1917. (The National 
Archives.) 
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The national Board of Labor Adjustment which he recom¬ 
mended was to be composed of two employers, two trade union¬ 
ists, and three public representatives. The Board was to enforce 
existing labor standards in all work performed on government 
contracts. Changes in labor standards were to be made for 
definite periods of time and in no instance longer than for the 
duration of the war. Whenever necessary the Board could 
establish grievance committees of employers and employees in 
particular plants where differences existed between the em¬ 
ployers and their employees. 

Secretary Wilson and Gompers vied to obtain the Council's 
support of two other plans. The plan sponsored by Secretary 
Wilson provided for a Labor Adjustment Commission of nine 
members equally representing employers, workers, and the gov¬ 
ernment. The Commission was to be authorized to handle dis¬ 
putes in which more than 1,000 employees were involved. Minor 
disputes were to be handled by similarly constituted local boards 
created as the need arose. Although no power of enforcement 
was to be granted to the Commission, its authority was expected 
to come from a clause to be inserted in all government con¬ 
tracts requiring the contractors to abide by the Commission's 
decisions. 6 Gompers' plan called for a board of three employers, 
three union men, and one government representative. A com¬ 
plicated procedure involving hearings upon a dispute by a sub¬ 
committee, reference to another committee, then to the Commit¬ 
tee on Labor, and finally to the Council of National Defense, 
made the plan unwieldy. 7 The Council favored Secretary Wil¬ 
son's plan and adopted it despite Gompers' objection that the 
employee's representatives were not required to be union mem¬ 
bers, that no clause provided for union standards of wages and 
hours, and that nine members were too many. These objections 
were based on principle rather than on fact. Since the Council 
asked Gompers to name the three employee representatives, he 


% Minutes, C. N. D ., pp. 141-3. 

7 Lorwin, American Federation of Labor , p. 156; Survey , XXXVIII, 260. 
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could have appointed union men. However, he refused to ap¬ 
prove anything less than a formal adoption by the Council of 
the union wage scale and the designation of union members 
as the workers’ representatives. Although the Council approved 
the Secretary’s plan without Gompers’ amendments, it was not 
put into effect. 8 

Secretary Wilson also prepared a bill for the creation of a 
commission on industrial adjustment to prevent strikes and 
lockouts on interstate transportation facilities. In his letter 
transmitting the bill to Senator Pittman of Nevada, he indi¬ 
cated that his purpose in advocating passage was to forestall 
attempts to force compulsory arbitration on the transportation 
systems. “ No set of men,” he wrote to Pittman, “ should be 
compelled to work for the profit or convenience of any other 
man or set of men.” 9 The commission under the terms of the 
bill was empowered to fix wages, working conditions, and hours 
and to prevent strikes and lockouts. Secretary Wilson was of 
the opinion that the Board should be undier the Department of 
Labor, but some members of the Council of National Defense 
favored an independent board. In view of the difficulties en¬ 
countered by him on the same proposal in 1913, during the 
passage of the Newlands bill, Secretary Wilson was over-opti¬ 
mistic. He probably did not expect the Board to be placed under 
his Department, but he made the proposals in order to keep 
alive the idea of centering all labor matters in the Department 
of Labor, where they rightfully belonged. 10 

About the same time the Committee on Labor established 
local committees of mediation and conciliation to cooperate with 
national, state, and local mediation agencies already in exist¬ 
ence. Gompers appointed other committees comprising repre¬ 
sentatives of employers, employees, and the public. The pur¬ 
pose of these committees was to obtain 

& Minutes, C. N. D. f pp. 141-3, 153, 157, 163-4, 182; Survey , XXXVIII, 458. 

9 New York Times , May 20, 1917; see also Survey, op. cit. 

10 Survey , XXXVIII, 244 and 260. 
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a cordial reception for the government officials and (to stimulate) 
a fairminded and patriotic attitude in the interest of national effi¬ 
ciency at a time when there may be friction between employers and 
employees. 11 

They were not expected to act as mediators or to usurp the 
functions of the existing agencies. 

From the National Industrial Conference Board, composed 
of seventeen National Employers’ Associations, the Council of 
National Defense received on September 6 a proposal for an 
adjustment board of representatives of employers, employees 
and the government. Although the proposal was like many 
others, its acceptance of the principle of equal representation 
of workers w r as more of a concession than many of its individ¬ 
ual members would have been willing to make to their own 
employees. 12 

On September 26, 1917, the Council came within one vote 
of establishing a war labor board of five members representing 
the Council, the Department of Labor, the special adjustment 
boards, the American Federation of Labor, the employers, and 
the technical and professional workers. The powers of the pro¬ 
posed board were to be more comprehensive than any seriously 
considered up to that time, and this fact emphasized other 
phases of the labor problem. The board was to secure and digest 
information from all governmental agencies requiring labor, 
determine the probable future war demands for labor, study 
labor problems, and follow the instructions of the Council rela¬ 
tive to the employment of labor. Gompers had proposed this 
plan, and it was approved by Secretary Wilson and the Advis¬ 
ory Commission. Secretary Houston, the sole dissenter on the 
Council, did not object to the scheme itself but asserted that too 
many boards were already in existence. Another, he thought, 
would merely add to the confusion. 13 In November President 

11 Ibid., p. 244. 

12 Bing, op. ext., p. n8n. 

13 Minutes, C . N. D., pp. 181-2; Marshall, War Labor Program, pp. 431-2. 
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Wilson discussed with Secretary Baker the wisdom and feas¬ 
ibility of finding a “ man who would enjoy the confidence alike 
of labor and capital and who could organize this matter of ad¬ 
justment very much as the Food and Fuel Administration are 
organizing their efforts throughout the country. ,, 14 This project 
was similar to one supported by employing interests, except 
that President Wilson qualified it by providing for an adminis¬ 
trator favorable to labor and capital. Organized labor opposed 
the idea when it was broached in June. Rumors that the Council 
of National Defense contemplated appointing a labor dictator 
caused so much uneasiness among organized labor that Secre¬ 
tary Wilson was compelled to issue the following official dis¬ 
claimer : 

There is no such thing contemplated by the Council of National 
Defense as a labor dictator. There has been no necessity for such 
action because of the spirit of cooperation that has existed since 
the beginning of the emergency amongst all classes of workmen, 
organized and unorganized, and the able and earnest manner in 
which the spirit has been publicly expressed by their chosen leaders. 
Methods of adjusting labor trouble are under consideration by the 
Council of National Defense, each of which considers the human 
element in industry, but none of them contemplate the establish¬ 
ment of a labor dictatorship. 15 

The appointment of a labor dictator threatened the independ¬ 
ence of the Department of Labor. Post, writing about this 
period later, said: 

To have placed a labor director and his staff of assistant directors 
over the Secretary of Labor, as was in fact seriously proposed, 
would have been revolutionary and not improbably disastrous. 
It would at any rate have been a menace to the department which 
had been set up in the interest of wage-earners. 16 

14 Baker, Woodrow Wilson , VII, 351-2. 

15 Official Bulletin June 8, 1917; see also Minutes } C. N. D., p. 90. 

16 Post, “ Work of the Department of Labor During the War,” p. 333. 
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Post was thinking of the early proposals and not President 
Wilson’s plan when he made his statement. He knew that Pres¬ 
ident Wilson had a high regard for Secretary Wilson and would 
not have placed anyone over him or the Department. 

Of the six members of the Council of National Defense, 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane was the most im¬ 
patient of the delay in coordinating the labor and industrial 
activities in order to speed aid to the hard-pressed British and 
French. Two months before we entered the war he proposed 
that the Council of National Defense “ call a series of confer¬ 
ences with the leading men in each industry, fundamentally 
necessary to the defense of the country in the event of war.” 17 
The result of discussions on this resolution was the creation of 
cooperative committees of the Advisory Commission. On No¬ 
vember 3, nine days before the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was scheduled to meet in Buffalo, Lane 
suggested to President Wilson the advisability of a conference 
with about thirty executives of the unions most directly in¬ 
volved in war production in order to work out a plan for settling 
labor disputes before strikes occurred. He commended the won¬ 
derful record of the Division of Conciliation and of the 
President’s Mediation Commission, but mistakenly stated that 
they adjusted disputes only after strikes had occurred. Less 
than half of the cases handled by the Division were strikes or 
lockouts and of the four major cases handled by the Commis¬ 
sion two, the packing house and the oil industries, involved 
threatened strikes and one, the telephone, involved a partly exe¬ 
cuted strike. For industry as a w T hole, however, Lane was cor¬ 
rect in his analysis of the need for a government adjustment 
agency with power to act for the duration of the war. The ac¬ 
tivities of the Division and the Commission, as well as of all 
other government mediation agencies, were limited. To ac¬ 
complish this desirable end Lane made proposals which he 
should have known could not be put into effect voluntarily. 
He wrote: 

17 Lane, Letters , p. 248; see slsq* Minutes, C. N. D., p. 12. 
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At this conference it could safely be made plain that for the war, 
employers would agree not to object to the peacable extension of 
trade unionism; that they would make no efforts to “open” a 
“ closed shop ”; that they would submit all controversies concern¬ 
ing standards, including wages and lockouts, to any official body 
on which they have equal representation with labor, and would 
abide by its decisions; that they would adhere striotly to health 
and safety laws, and laws concerning woman and child labor; 
that they would not lower prices now in force for piece work, 
except by Government direction; that if a union in a “closed” 
shop after due notice was unable to furnish sufficient workers, 
any non-union employees taken on would be the first to be dis¬ 
missed on the contraction of business, and the shop restored to its 
previous “ closed ” status; that the only barrier in the way of 
steady production is the unwillingness of the unions to uphold the 
proposition of settlement before a strike, instead of after a strike. 18 

Lane's proposals, if put into effect, would have brought about 
not only the desired uninterrupted production for war purposes 
but the millennium in labor relations. The situation in November 
1917, was so obviously inauspicious for securing such promises 
from employers that it is surprising that Lane seriously enter¬ 
tained them. Some employers might have been willing to agree 
to them, but the great majority, especially the more important 
ones—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, Smith and Wesson, Western 
Union, and Postal Telegraph, for instance—would not. Lane's 
criticism “ of the unwillingness of the unions to uphold the 
proposition of settlement before a strike, instead of after a 
strike,” 19 together with the implication that employers were 
willing to uphold the proposition, was unfair to labor. Wherever 
the government took the precaution to enter into an agreement 
with organized labor, labor showed itself, with minor excep¬ 
tions, willing to submit disputes to a properly constituted 
board. Secretary of War Baker had little difficulty in adjusting 
disputes before strikes occurred. His advice to President Wilson 
on the eve of the A. F. of L. convention was: 

18 Lane, op. cit., pp. 262-3. 

19 Ibid., p. 263, 
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If you were to find yourself able to go there, what you would say 
would undoubtedly be accepted on both sides as the war duty of 
the country, and I confess I am more concerned to have industry 
and capital know what you think they ought to do with regard to 
labor than to have labor understand its duty. In my own dealings 
with the industrial problem here, I have found labor more willing 
to keep step than capital. 20 

About the same time Curtice Hitchcock, special representa¬ 
tive of the Council of National Defense with the special mis¬ 
sion from the Labor Supply Department of the British Min¬ 
istry of Munitions, came to the conclusion that: 

If genuine cooperation of organized labor is to be secured ... the 
keystone of the bargain must be some kind of an assurance that 
the present position of the union must not be threatened... This 
means, of course, a revolutionary program for certain employers. 21 

In his message to the A. F. of L. President Wilson agreed 
with Baker rather than with Lane. The President told the 
unionists that they were “ reasonable in a larger number of 
cases than the capitalists.” 22 

Secretary Lane’s reflection on labor’s patriotism was in con¬ 
trast to his unbounded confidence in the patriotism of employers 
and their wilingness to make personal sacrifices. He went as far 
as to propose that the President give Charles Schwab of Beth¬ 
lehem Steel “ a treasury warrant for a billion dollars and set 
him to work building ships, with no government inspectors or 
supervisors or accountants or auditors or other red tape to 
bother him.” 23 As we noted before, the attempt to place on 
labor the responsibility for the defects in the industrial system 
retarded the development of the unity required in harnessing 
the manpower and resources of the nation. 

20 Palmer, Newton D. Baker , I, 266. 

21 Hitchcock, “Report on the Labor Situation,” p. 11. 

22 Shaw, Messages and Papers of Woodrow Wilson , I, 440. 

23 Lane, op. cit. f p. 254, paraphrased by James S. Harlan. 
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Another indication of the preoccupation of the government 
officials with this problem of unifying the labor resources was 
the preliminary memorandum signed tentatively by some union 
leaders in November, extending to all munition and supplies 
industries the Baker-Gompers agreement of June, 1917. Noth¬ 
ing came of these negotiations, one of the chief obstacles being 
the unwillingness of the government departments involved to 
enter on a common course. Louis B. Wehle, Department of 
War representative, believed “ that such a system, if carried 
out, would have led to a fairly satisfactory stabilization of 
labor.” 24 If in addition, the War and Navy Departments and 
the Shipbuilding Board had devised a method of pooling the 
labor supply and a method for determining priorities of labor 
demand, a unified war labor administration might have been 
dispensed with. 

A forward step in the direction of a unified war labor ad¬ 
ministration was taken by the Council of National Defense in 
November when the Industrial Service Section was established. 
On the recommendation of the Director of the Council, this 
section was authorized to determine the present and probable 
future demands for labor, study the question of priorities for 
labor and the dilution of labor by the introduction of women in 
industry, and cooperate with all agencies working to effect a 
unified war labor administration. As the war progressed and as 
more men were withdrawn from civilian life, the problems as¬ 
signed to the Industrial Service Section overshadowed all 
others. 25 


ADOPTION OF A UNIFICATION PLAN 

Before the Industrial Service Section proceeded very far in 
its work an interdepartmental committee was appointed by 
the Council of National Defense at the suggestion of Chairman 
Edward N. Hurley of the Shipping Board to make a survey of 

24 Wehle, “War Labor Policies and Their Outcome in Peace,” p. 323. 

25 Minutes, C. N. D., p. 193; Second Annual Report of the Council of 
National Defense, p. 215; Marshall, op. cit ., p. 432. 
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labor conditions and to formulate plans for the unification of 
the war labor policy. Represented on the committee were the 
Navy and War Departments, the Aircraft and Shipping Boards, 
the Department of Labor, and the Industrial Service Section. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy was 
chairman. 

The Committee informally reported to the Council on De¬ 
cember 20, 1917, that action toward a unified labor policy was 
urgent for four reasons. First, the method of dealing with labor 
problems up to that time was unsatisfactory because each gov¬ 
ernment department was acting without regard to the course of 
the others, leading to duplication, lack of uniformity, and con¬ 
flicting action. Secondly, too much competition by the govern¬ 
ment producing agencies and private contractors for skilled lab¬ 
or was leading to a large labor turnover as men moved from 
job to job for higher pay. Thirdly, no uniform nation-wide 
war disputes board was in existence. Fourthly, the continuance 
of the existing situation would lead to the paralysis of industry 
and curtailment of production. 

To remedy these conditions the committee recomended that 
excessive war profits be eliminated and that an understanding 
upon the principles affecting labor be adopted. The principles 
should include statements relative to wage determination, strikes 
and lockouts, piece work prices, price fixing, the elimination of 
improper restrictions on output, the dilution of labor, discrim¬ 
ination against union and non-union labor, admission of union 
agents to plants, adjustment boards with equal representation 
of employers and employees to handle disputes at their source, 
and the right of working men to organize. 

For carrying out its recommendations the Committee out¬ 
lined six undertakings. An adequate and stable labor supply for 
the war industries should be insured by a system of labor bu¬ 
reaus, by training workers, by a priorities agency to determine 
the labor needs of competing industries, and by the dilution of 
skilled labor as and when needed. The friction which might 
arise could be eased by the establishment of three agencies: 
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one for the adjustment of disputes concerning wages, hours, and 
conditions of work according to principles agreed upon by labor 
and capital; another for safeguarding the health, safety, and 
labor standards of workers; and a third for safeguarding the 
housing and transportation of workers. A fact-gathering body 
to furnish the information necessary for effective executive 
action and a publicity and educational division to promote sound 
public sentiment for the labor program completed the recom¬ 
mendations of the committee. 

No agreement could be reached by the committee as to the 
best possible “ means or agency to be used to secure this coher¬ 
ent labor administration. ,, 26 Out of many suggestions the com¬ 
mittee commented upon three as outstanding. One, providing 
for a war labor board with powers delegated to it by the various 
agencies, was dismissed by the committee “ as too loose an or¬ 
ganization to meet the emergency. ,, 27 The committee might have 
added that no plan which slighted the Secretary of Labor and 
ignored the Department of Labor could hope to meet the ap¬ 
proval of President Wilson. The views of the members of the 
labor department of the British Ministry of Munitions were in¬ 
corporated in another plan whereby a department of production 
was to take charge of the appropriate aspects of labor adminis¬ 
tration as well as phases of production. Although provision was 
made for cooperation of this agency with the Department of 
Labor, this scheme was diametrically opposed to the third plan, 
which envisioned “ a very great extension of the activities of 
the Department of Labor.” 28 The advocates of the British view 
argued that it was illogical to place control of labor problems 
in the Department of Labor, which had little direct connection 
with the labor problems confronting the producing agencies. To 
place the handling of the labor problems in the Department of 

26 “ Inter-Departmental Committee called by the Council of National 
Defense to consider Labor Problems,” a typewritten report in C. N. D., 13615. 
“Correspondence” (National Archives). 

27 Loc. cit. 

28 Loc. cit. 
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Labor, they maintained, would require close coordination be¬ 
tween the Department and the agencies. On the other hand, those 
who favored the Department claimed that it “ was the natural 
agency of government for dealing with labor problems,” and 
that “ the war presented a natural occasion for strengthening 
the department and extending its usefulness.” 29 Another plan 
not mentioned in the report, but considered by the committee, 
provided for a labor administrator with powers analogous to 
those which the Food Administrator had in his field. Such a 
drastic step could “ not be taken except with appropriate safe¬ 
guards.” 30 

The report of the interdepartmental committee was made to 
the Council during the absence of Secretary Wilson, who was 
in the West serving as chairman of the President’s Mediation 
Commission. Some discussion took place, but out of deference 
to him, action was delayed until his return. Post, acting secre¬ 
tary during Wilson’s absence, however, made a statement leav¬ 
ing no doubt that lie, at any rate, was for placing the war labor 
administration in the Department of Labor. He said that no 
necessity existed for organizing a new agency since the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor had full power in mediating labor disputes and 
in securing labor through its Employment Service. Congress, he 
added, had placed all power regarding the welfare of workers 
in the department. Post reminded the Council that cooperation 
of the Department of Labor with other government agencies 
was not only possible but had been effected with the Department 
of Agriculture, with the Ordnance Bureau, and with the Fleet 
Corporation, in the matter of securing workers. If a war labor 
program were to be instituted, he was certain it could be carried 
on better by arrangement with the Department of Labor than 
with any voluntary organization or labor commission. He sug- 

29 Wehle, “Labor Problems,” p. 373. 

30 L. C. Marshall to Gompers, January 2, 1918 in C. N. D., 9 B-A 3, 13568 
Committee on Labor, “ General subject file of J. W. Sullivan and Matthew 
Woll” (National Archives); see also Wehle, op. cit., pp. 373-4; Minutes , 
C. N. D., p. 207 and p. 208; Marshall, op. cit., p. 440. 
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gested that each department or agency of government needing 
men should apply to the Department, which would supply them. 
As for handling disputes, Post believed that could be done by 
the Department acting through the Council of National De¬ 
fense. 31 

Post at this time was under considerable pressure from mem¬ 
bers of the War Department who wanted him to agree to have 
all war labor functions placed in the Industrial Service Section 
of that department. A conference held for that purpose at the 
War Department proved fruitless because Post refused to agree 
to relinquish the Department of Labor’s right to handle the 
war labor functions. 32 Post’s forcible statement before the 
Council of National Defense reflected his irritation at the at¬ 
tempt to place the war labor functions outside the Department 
of Labor. 

With Secretary Wilson present, discussion on the report was 
resumed at the next meeting, January 3, 1918. The informal 
memorandum of the chairman of the Interdepartmental Com¬ 
mittee was presented by . Secretary Lane and amended by Secre¬ 
tary Houston. The formal resolution differed from it in calling 
for the appointment by the President of a War Labor Board 
consisting of the Secretary of Labor, a representative of labor, 
and a representative of the employers. The Board was author¬ 
ized to negotiate an agreement between the manufacturing in¬ 
dustries and labor which should include provision for some ad¬ 
justment machinery to prevent the stoppage of production by 
strikes and lockouts. The rest of the resolution followed the 
recommendations of the Interdepartmental Committee. 

Secretary Baker disapproved of the diffusion of responsibility 
inherent in a War Labor Board of three. He suggested that 
the labor problems be handled by a single administrator, the 
Secretary of Labor. After some discussion the Council, on mo- 

31 Statement of L. F. Post, December 20, 1917 in C. N. D. 13615 “ Cor¬ 
respondence ” (National Archives) ; see also Minutes , C. N. D., p. 208. 

32 Miss Laura Thompson, librarian, Department of Labor to the author. 
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tion of Secretary Houston, agreed to shift the responsibility to 
the President and his cabinet, where ultimate authority rested 
anyway. A copy of the resolution and the various suggestions 
made at the meeting were also to be presented to the President. 33 

The Council minutes do not show what part, if any, Secre¬ 
tary of Labor Wilson took in the discussions. L. C. Marshall, 
chief of the Industrial Service Section, who had access to in¬ 
formation, stated that 

when the matter was being discussed in the Council of National 
Defense on January 3, the Secretary expressed his doubt whether 
the War Labor administration should be centered in the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. He pointed out that a certain section of the busi¬ 
ness community regarded his department as a trade union depart¬ 
ment. While his own conscience was clear, he did not wish to see 
the new administration centered in his department if such centering 
would increase the difficulties of the case. 34 

This modest position was in sharp contrast with the dogmatic 
statements that Post made to the Council at the December 20th 
meeting. 

APPOINTMENT OF A WAR LABOR ADMINISTRATOR 

On January 4, the day after the Council of National Defense 
presented its report, President Wilson adopted Secretary 
Baker’s suggestion by appointing the Secretary of Labor as 
War Labor Administrator with authority to execute the gov¬ 
ernment’s policies on labor and provide for the agencies sug¬ 
gested by the report of the Council of National Defense. The 
country’s reaction to this step was one of relief from the dan¬ 
gers that it escaped and hope “ that unity of action will result 
and all conflicts and duplication of machinery and effort in sup¬ 
plying war industries with labor will be eliminated.” 35 

33 Minutes, C. N. D., p. 212. 

34 Marshall, op. cit., p. 458 n. 

3 5 Survey, XXXIX, 464-5; see also Short, Development of National 
Administrative Organisation , p. 411. 
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Secretary Wilson’s appointment was received cordially, 
though not uncritically. L. C. Marshall, wrote that “ it would 
not be easy to find a man of more judicial temperament or of 
greater determination to safeguard the interests of the nation 
as opposed to the interests of any class.” 36 At the same time 
he pointed out that Secretary Wilson’s difficulties were “ not 
negligible and his handicaps .. . many.” 37 From another friend¬ 
ly source came the warning that to insure the success of the 
war labor administration Secretary Wilson would have to shed 
the trade union prejudices which hampered him in understand¬ 
ing such problems as the I. W. W. and to refuse the demands 
of trade unionists for places in the administration. Equally 
firm should be his stand against the indiscriminate and whole¬ 
sale prosecutions of labor by the Department of Justice. 38 
Gompers, whose Committee on Labor once had hopes of being 
designated as coordinator of war labor, announced that the 
establishment of the War Labor Administration in the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor had the confidence of the wage-earners. 39 

Secretary Wilson’s responsibility in coordinating the labor 
resources of the nation was “ staggering,” but on the other hand 
it gave him a unique opportunity of leading the nation to a new 
era of industrial relationship. Secretary Wilson found that 
three of the existing subdivisions of his department were per¬ 
forming in whole or in part some of the functions outlined in 
the Interdepartmental Committee report. The Employment 
Service, already divorced from the Immigration Bureau and 
placed as a division in the Office of the Secretary, was organized 
to meet the requirements of war. The Division of Conciliation, 
renamed the Division of Conciliation and Labor Adjustment 
Service, had five years’ experience in the settlement of indus¬ 
trial disputes which helped to make it the leading government 

36 Marshall, op. cit ., p. 457. 

37 Ibid., p. 459. 

38 Public , XXI, 73. 

39 American Federationist , XXV, 225. 
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mediation agency. Its usefulness increased under the new ar¬ 
rangement, although, because of its policy and legal limitations, 
its work had to be supplemented by a board which could exert 
compulsion in the settlement of strikes. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was the best equipped agency of the Department of 
Labor to undertake another of the war labor functions, namely, 
fact gathering. The Secretary of Labor did not exaggerate when 
he reported that the Bureau “ had, during the 30 years of its 
existence, built up an excellent organization for gathering facts 
and assembling data with regard to wages, conditions of labor, 
industrial hygiene, and similar subjects.” 40 Changes were re¬ 
quired in these agencies and many new ones were needed to ful¬ 
fill the requirements of the war labor administration. 

THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

In order to gain the confidence of the employers, employees, 
and the public, Secretary Wilson adopted the suggestion made 
by the Commission on Industrial Relations in 1915: 

that in all work of the Department of Labor where controversy 
could possibly arise, there should be an advisory body of repre¬ 
sentatives of employers and employees to consider and express an 
opinion concerning, every act of Congress. 41 

As his first official act as War Labor Administrator he ap¬ 
pointed an Advisory Council of seven, composed of Waddill 
Catchings, president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Com¬ 
pany of Birmingham, Alabama, and A. A. Landon, general 
manager of the American Radiator Company, representing the 
employers; John Casey and John B. Lennon, representing the 
employees; John M. Lind, former governor of Minnesota, rep¬ 
resenting the public; Miss Agnes Nestor, president of the Chi¬ 
cago Woman’s Trade Union League, representing women; and 
L. C. Marshall, economist to the Council. 

40 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, p. 94. 

41 Survey, XXXVIII, 464, see also Tead, “War Labor Policy,” p. 67. 
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The Advisory Council began its work on January 8 and com¬ 
pleted it on January 28. In its report the Council suggested that 
a conference of representatives of employers and employees be 
called to draw up a code of labor principles and policies. It also 
presented an appropriation bill which provided for seven new 
agencies. The first part of the report Wilson put into effect 
immediately; but the second had to wait the pleasure of Con¬ 
gress for six months before its adoption. The Advisory Coun¬ 
cil in its report pointed out 

that a perfect administration of labor matters in accord with the 
plan outlined (by the council) would not be sufficient to meet the 
emergency which faces the country. Labor matters do not stand 
by themselves. They are phases of production, and no centralized 
administration of labor can be adequate which does not go hand 
in hand with the centralization of administration of production. 
How this latter centralization is to be accomplished is not for your 
council to consider, but its judgment is clear that failure to secure 
such centralization spells failure to secure a good sound situation 
in labor, and failure to prosecute the war vigorously. 42 

THE WAR LABOR CONFERENCE BOARD 

In accordance with the Advisory Councirs suggestion, Secre¬ 
tary Wilson chose the National Industrial Conference Board 
and the American Federation of Labor as the most representa¬ 
tive groups of employers and employees respectively. Each was 
asked to select five men to act on a War Labor Conference 
Board for the purpose of drafting a comprehensive code which 
would guide capital and labor in their relations with each other. 
In order to emphasize the impartial character of the Board, 
each group selected one public representative to act as chairman 
on alternate days. The employers selected former President 
William Howard Taft, and the employees selected Frank P. 

42 Quoted in New Republic , XIV, 46; see also Official Bulletin , January 16, 
1918 for short biographical sketches of the members of the Commission; 
Short, op. cit. f pp. 411-2. 
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Walsh, former chairman of the Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sion. 43 

The placing of ex-President Taft, the reactionary, and Frank 
P. Walsh, the liberal on the same board seemed incongruous. 
Taft was as different from Walsh in temperament as he was in 
his conception of property rights. He disliked Walsh’s use of 
emotion, especially his weeping and his “ requisition (of) all 
the arts of the jury lawyer.” 44 Yet when the two men came to¬ 
gether they surprised their colleagues. No one, however, was 
more surprised than Taft, who found Walsh amenable when 
dealing with him behind closed dors. Walsh was, Taft wrote, 
“ an Irishman with all the cameraderie of an Irishman.” 45 
The War Labor Conference Board submitted a code on 
March 29, 1918, which was to apply for the duration of the 
war. This outlawed strikes and lockouts, gave the employers and 
employees the right to organize, forbade employers to discharge 
employees for membership in labor organizations, and at the 
same time forbade employees to coerce fellow-workers to join 
their organization or to coerce employers to deal with unions. 
Union shops were to remain unionized; but the existence of an 
open shop was not to be considered a grievance if a means of 
collective bargaining were provided. However, the last part of 
this statement was not to mean that employees could not form 
or join labor organizations. The basic eight-hour day was recog¬ 
nized as applying to all cases in which the existing law required 
it, and in others the question of hours was to be settled with 
regard to governmental necessities and the safety, health, and 
comfort of the workers. All workers were entitled to a living 
wage, which would insure the subsistence of the workers and 
their families in reasonable comfort. Women in industry were 
to be given the same pay as men for doing the same work. 46 

43 j Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, p. 97. 

44 Henry F. Pringle, The Life and Times of William Howard Taft (New 
York, 1939), II, 917. 

4 5 Loc. cit. 

46 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, pp. 190-2. 
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This code was a remarkable document when it is considered 
that the Board consisted of a mixture of die-hard conserva¬ 
tives and liberals; equally remarkable was the refreshing swift¬ 
ness with which the Board reached its agreement on such a 
liberal plan. At the time some people thought that this could be 
accounted for only by the desire of the members of the Board 
to subordinate “ their individual prejudices to their conception 
of the nation's interests." 47 However, we now know that the 
employers voted for the code only after much persuasion and 
in the hope that the code would insure the status quo. To ex- 
President Taft, who entered “ into curiously agreeable relations 
with the labor men," 48 belonged much of the credit for the ac¬ 
ceptance of the code by the employers. Co-chairman Walsh and 
W. Jett Lauck, secretary of the Conference, exerted consider¬ 
able influence on him. Shortly after the code was adopted, Taft 
wrote to his wife, Helen: 

With Walsh helping me we finally got the agreement drafted and 
signed. It was a great preliminary success... I had to read the 
riot act to my people once or twice ... 49 

The code was with justice called the “ Magna Carta of 
Labor," and “ worth (to labor) what the war has cost." 50 
Comments, however, were for the most part reserved. A feeling 
existed that capital and labor merely agreed on an armed truce. 
The fear of antagonizing public opinion accounted for the fact 
“ that the Bolsheviki of neither side (had) a word to say in 
dissent." 51 The questions in the minds of many were “ whether 
the leaders on both sides (could) control their followers" 52 

47 New Republic , XIV, 314. 

48 Pringle, op. cit ., 917. 

49 Loc. cit. 

60 Literary Digest , LVII, 16, April 13, 1918, citing New York Globe. 

51 Public t XXI, 528. 

52 Literary Digest , loc. cit. y quoting the New York Times; see also in 
loc. cit. f other quotations; New Republic f XIV, 342. 
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and how much good faith each side had in the compact. That the 
employers did not wholeheartedly expect to abide by the prin¬ 
ciples was revealed in a letter of co-chairman Taft to his 
brother, C. F. Taft, on May 19, 1918, in which he explained 
the discomfort of the employers who thought that 

they could maintain a status quo of ... the closed non-union shop, 
namely a shop in which an employer refuses to have any union 
men... They did not wish, however, to make this prominent and 
so, as one of the employers’ commissioners said, they “ pussy¬ 
footed ” about it and they got left. 53 

The code extended to nearly all industries the principles 
adopted for a few by the President’s Mediation Commission. 
Its importance during the war was unquestioned and it formed 
an important link in the evolution of a sound government labor 
policy based on the theory of collective bargaining. 

THE WAR LABOR BOARD 

In addition to submitting a code the War Labor Conference 
Board suggested that an adjustment board be established to ap¬ 
ply these principles in disputes between employers and em¬ 
ployees. Following this suggestion, Wilson appointed on April 
8 the members of the War Labor Conference Board to act as a 
National War Labor Board. A month later he selected ten men 
who were to form a panel from which one was to be chosen as 
the umpire whenever the Board was unable to agree unani¬ 
mously. If the Board was unable to agree unanimously on an 
umpire then the President was to make the selection by lot. Um¬ 
pires were chosen in twenty cases. 

The members of the panel were selected with great care be¬ 
cause of the responsibility any one of them might have to assume 
on short notice. Unlike the members of the Board, who were 
affiliated with one or the other side, they were chosen because 
no “ suspicion of partiality ” could be attached to them and be¬ 
cause they were “ generous and disinterested.” 54 The legend 

53 Pringle, op. cit., p. 919. 

54 Baker, op. cit., VIII, 129. 
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surrounding Henry Ford’s attitude towards his own employees 
accounted for his presence on the panel; the original list sub¬ 
mitted by Secretary Wilson did not contain his name. At the 
President’s request, Secretary Wilson revised the list to include 
Ford and Matthew Hale, even though the President assured 
him that if in his 

judgment these two gentlemen cannot with advantage to the general 
plan be substituted for any two of those whom you suggest, I am 
perfectly content to abide by your judgment. 55 

The other eight members were President Henry Suzzalo of the 
University of Washington; John Lind, chairman of Secretary 
Wilson’s Advisory Council; James Harry Covington of Wash¬ 
ington, formerly judge of the District of Columbia’s Supreme 
Court and the President’s special investigator of labor condi¬ 
tions in the West; Interstate Commerce Commissioner Charles 
Caddw^ell McCord; V. Everett Macy of New York, chairman 
of the Labor Adjustment Committee of the Shipbuilding 
Board; Judge Julian W. Mack of Chicago; William R. Willcox 
of New York, and Walter Clark of Raleigh. 

The principal function of the War Labor Board was “to 
settle by mediation and conciliation controversies arising be¬ 
tween employers and workers in fields of production necessary 
for the effective conduct of the war, or in other fields of na¬ 
tional activity, delays and obstructions in which might, in the 
opinion of the National Board, affect detrimentally such pro¬ 
duction.” 56 The Board was prohibited from acting in disputes 
in which a method of adjustment was provided by agreement 
or by Federal law and had not been invoked. 

The procedure followed at the outset by the Board was to 
organize sections composed of one employers’ representative 
and one employees’ representative to hear and settle local con¬ 
troversies. If a case could not be adjusted by the sections it was 

55 Ibid,, p. 129. 

56 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, p. 98. 
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turned over to the full Board with a summary, analysis, and 
recommendations. The Board was also empowered to appoint 
permanent local committees in cities or districts to act in cases 
arising there. As time went on this method of adjusting cases 
before boards composed of equal representatives was supple¬ 
mented by a system of hearings conducted by trained examiners. 
Representatives of both sides presented their cases to an exam¬ 
iner, who then sent the Board a summary and analysis of the 
case, together with a stenographic copy of the hearings. 

Employees accepted the jurisdiction of the Board more read¬ 
ily than employers. On the whole, the Board had little difficulty 
in securing compliance with its orders even from employers, 
though it had no power to enforce its decisions. From its or¬ 
ganization to the signing of the Armistice, the Board received 
847 cases, acted on 455, and made formal awards in 72. Though 
the number of awards was small, they involved large manufac¬ 
turers of munitions and other war materials and vital public 
utilities such as the street car companies of Detroit and Cleve¬ 
land and the telegraph companies. The Bridgeport case included 
more than sixty munitions firms and over 60,000 workers. As 
the Board developed its procedure the percentage of awards in¬ 
creased. From the signing of the Armistice to its dissolution 
in August, 1919, almost 400 were made. 57 

The success of the Board was assured by the support it re¬ 
ceived from the public, the powerful government procurement 
agencies in the War and Navy Departments, and the President. 
All exerted their influence in forcing compliance with the 
Board’s orders. No doubt the President’s actions in those few 
cases in which employers and employees refused to abide by 
the Board’s decisions had the most effect. 

The Western Union and Postal Telegraph Companies were 
the first to refuse to abide by the decisions of the Board. Both 
were found guilty of discriminating against employees who had 
joined a union and were ordered to reinstate the discharged em¬ 
ployees. Newcomb Carlton, president of Western Union, in a 

57 Ibid., 1919, pp. 111-22; Pringle, op. cit., pp. 923-4* 
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statement justifying his refusal to reinstate the discharged men 
or to recognize the union unless a majority voted to join, said: 

if these principles are interpreted as compelling this company and 
others in like situations to abandon their settled policies and leaving 
outside organizations free to work as they may see fit among their 
employees, then the hands of the employers are tied and the prin¬ 
ciples of the War Labor Board furnish a cloak behind which a 
propaganda for the unionizing of labor in every industry may be 
carried on without hindrance. 58 

When the decisions were not complied with, the case was 
handed to the President. On June n, 1918, he directed letters 
based on information supplied by Secretary Wilson to both 
companies and the union stating that it was 

imperatively necessary to the national interest that decisions of 
the National War Labor Board should be accepted by both parties 
to labor disputes. To fail to accept them is to jeopardize the 
interest of the Nation very seriously, because it constitutes a re¬ 
jection of the instrumentality set up by the Government itself for 
the determination of labor disputes, set up with a sincere desire 
to arrive at justice in every case and with the purpose of safe¬ 
guarding the Nation against labor difficulties during the continu¬ 
ation of the present war. 59 

The Postal Telegraph Company acknowledged the force of 
the President’s plea by complying with the award, but Carlton 
replied that the Board had no right to enforce its recommenda¬ 
tion, which was legally true; Carlton’s reply was sent to Secre¬ 
tary Wilson by the President, and after Secretary Wilson ad¬ 
vised the President that the Western Union should be compelled 
to accept the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board and to abide 
by its decision, the President asked for and received from Con¬ 
gress the right to take over the telegraph lines, which were 

58 Bing, op. cit. y pp. 165-6. 

59 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, pp. 105-6; see also Official Bulletin , June 4, 
1918, which contains the report of the Board on its failure to adjust the 
dispute, together with a statement of the Western Union; and Baker, op. cit., 
PP. 205-7. 
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placed under the control of Postmaster General Burleson. The 
victory for the employees was shortlived, however, for Burleson 
was as determined to prevent the employees (now government 
employees) from organizing as were the private companies. 60 

Two other cases in which the authority of the Board was 
questioned attracted wide attention. In one case a machinists’ 
union refused to accept an award which reversed a decision of 
the Army Ordnance Board that all workers were to be classified 
acording to trade union procedures. In the other, an award was 
rejected because in the opinion of the manufacturer, Smith and 
Wesson Company, it did not conform to a Supreme Court de¬ 
cision in Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. vs. Mitchell case for¬ 
bidding the unionization of employees who signed “ yellow 
dog ” contracts. 61 The coincidence gave the President an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove the impartiality of the government in dealing 
with employers and employees who refused to abide by the 
Board’s decisions. 

On September 13 the President warned the Bridgeport 
machinists to return to work. Unless they did so, he said, they 
would be barred from employment in war industries in the com¬ 
munity for one year, would be refused the services of the Em¬ 
ployment Service in seeking jobs, and would be denied “ any 
claim of exemption based on your alleged usefulness on war 
production.” 62 The threat was sufficient to force the men back 
to work and dulled the criticisms of employers that employees 
could not be compelled to work by any power on earth and that 
the government would “ not put the screws ” to them. 63 Presi- 

60 Baker, op. cit. y p. 20711., Official Bulletin, July 2, 1918; Shaw, op. cit., 
I, 503-6 contains the text of the President’s proclamation, which includes 
the Congressional resolution. 

61 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, p. 106; Official Bulletin , July 15, 1918; New 
Republic , XVI, 185-6. 

62 Shaw, op. cit., I, 516. 

63 War Labor Policies Board, “Correspondence” (National Archives) 
containing typed sheet starting “According to the Boston Transcript,” 
August 18, 1918. 
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dent Wilson, however, also insisted that the company should 
not discriminate against strikers who wanted to return. When 
reports reached him that the Remington Arms Company refused 
to hire some strikers he directed Secretary Wilson to draft a 
telegram demanding that the company cease its discriminatory 
activities. 64 

No threat could induce the Smith & Wesson Company to 
desist from discriminating against union men. As with the tele¬ 
graphs, the President took over the plant and placed it under 
the control of the Secretary of War. The actions of the Presi¬ 
dent in these cases left no doubt as to his determination to up¬ 
hold the Board. For the duration of the war it was given in 
effect the powers of enforcement through appeal to the Presi¬ 
dent. Notice was served to the country that no more serious 
labor disputes would be tolerated and that the awards of the 
Board must be accepted. 65 

For some time employers chafed under the restrictions im¬ 
posed upon them by the existence of the National War Labor 
Board. Although the status quo ante was the basic principle on 
which the Code was formulated, nevertheless because of the 
weaker position of labor the Code and its enforcement worked 
in labor’s favor in the majority of cases. H. F. Perkins, an 
Illinois manufacturer and a member of the War Labor Policies 
Board, tried to make this clear to fellow manufacturers. To 
John Glen of the Illinois Manufacturing Association he wrote 
on July 29, 1918: 

I think you men know too well the steam roller tactics pursued by 
the present Department of Labor (War Labor Administration) 
that in case of a sharply drawn issue between the employers and 
labor representatives, there would be one foregone result. 66 

64 Baker, op. cit., p. 410. 

65 American Review of Reviews, LVIII, 356; Nation, CVI, 724; Pringle, 
op. cit., p. 923. 

66War Labor Policies Board. “Correspondence” (National Archives). 
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On October 28, 1919, he wrote to J. G. Orendorff concerning 
the settlement of a strike: 

I would advise you not to get your case before the Board if you 
can help it. It is pretty surely to be the case that your acceptance 
of a trial will result in a thorough organization of the labor case 
and the development of many carefully prepared claims and state¬ 
ments and a big time generally. 67 

Co-chairman Taft wrote to J. E. King in a humorous vein that 
the employers were complaining that the War Labor Board 
consisted “ of five employers, five trade-unionists, one advocate 
of the trade-unionists and one judge, and possibly it is not with¬ 
out truth.” 68 

President Wilson's orders placing several great corporations 
under government control indicated the extent to which he was 
determined to go in order to keep industry moving. Its signifi¬ 
cance lay wholly in this. The action did not portend ultimate 
socialization in the form of government ownership. In some 
respects the transfer was one of form rather than of substance. 
Although technically the firms were placed under government 
control, actually “ the owners, managers, boards of directors, 
receivers, officers, employees . . continued the operations of 
business “ in the usual and ordinary course.” 69 In the case of 
the telegraph companies Congress reserved to them the right to 
sue the United States if the adjustment the President made at 
the close of the war for the use of the company services was 
considered unsatisfactory to them. 

In another respect the enforcement of the War Labor Board's 
decisions in these and other cases had far-reaching significance 
to labor during and after the war. Those decisions forbidding 
discriminatory action against union employees compensated for 
adverse Supreme Court decisions. In Adair vs. United States 
the Court ruled that an employer had the right to discharge an 

tiff Loc. cit. 

68 Pringle, op. cit., p. 915. 

69 Shaw, op. cit., I, 505. 
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employee because of union membership, while in Hitchman 
Coal & Coke Company vs. Mitchell it sanctioned the “ yellow 
dog ” contract by enjoining a union from soliciting membership 
among employees who agreed not to join one. The precedents 
established by the Board's decisions were accepted by Congress 
and the Supreme Court within a decade. It is also significant 
that three years later Taft, then recently appointed Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, laid the foundation for the reversal of 
the Hitchman decision by ruling in American Steel Foundries 
vs. Tri-City Central Trades Council that the former was based 
upon the deception employed and not on the fact of solicitation 
for union membership. 70 

Employers realized the full implications of the decisions in 
the telegraph and the Smith and Wesson cases and made no 
secret of their displeasure. The North American Review's War 
Weekly could “ conceive no possible ground of justification for 
this astounding action of the War Labor Board ” in the Smith 
and Wesson case. It continued: 

We know of no legislation authorizing the executive thus to require 
private business concerns to revolutionize their business methods. 
We cannot see that the War Labor Board or the War Department 
has any more right to prescribe collective bargaining instead of 
individual bargaining than it has to prescribe red ink instead 
of black ink in the firm’s letterhead. 71 

Though labor benefitted at the expense of employers in the 
majority of the Board’s decisions, it was more at the govern¬ 
ment’s mercy than employers. The War Labor Board and the 
Administration, it is true, were kindly disposed toward it, but 
if a conflict occurred between labor and the Board, as in the 
machinists’ strike, only one result was possible for labor, sub- 

70 Characteristics of Company Unions , pp. 212-14; Bing, op. cit., pp. 165-6; 
Pringle, op. cit ., pp. 1032-5. Organized labor did not at the time, agree with 
this conclusion. Taft, of course, did not remain as pro-labor as he was 
while serving on the War Labor Board. 

71 Quoted in Bing, op. cit., p. 252 from the September 7, 1918 issue. 
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mission. The government had too effective a weapon, loss of 
jobs, it could use against labor if it should persist in opposition. 

In the short period of its existence the National War Labor 
Board made an enviable record. The Nation, which at first did 
not think much of the appointments of ex-President Taft and 
Frank P. Walsh on the same board, later admitted that the re¬ 
sults proved gratifying and that the War Labor Board was 
“ The most valuable economic contribution of President Wil¬ 
son's Administration." 72 In the more than five hundred cases 
handled by it during the war period the Board was able to act 
with unanimity in most. Between April, 1918, and November 
11, 1918, the Board overshadowed in importance all government 
adjustment agencies. It had the prestige of the government and 
the support of the public. 

The Board did not blaze new trails in labor relations, for 
practically every principle applied in its awards had already been 
accepted by other government adjusting agencies. However, 
the Board, because of its national character, its wide jurisdic¬ 
tion, its support by the public and the President, was able to 
give the principles of the eight-hour day, collective bargaining, 
a minimum living wage, and the right of workers to join a 
union “ greater emphasis, clarity, and publicity." 73 Its deci¬ 
sions, rather than those of the separate boards, became the 
precedents for later boards, especially the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board. 

When the National War Labor Conference Board proposed 
a War Labor Board some doubt existed as to Secretary Wil¬ 
son's acceptance of it. Such an independent adjustment board 
outside the jurisdiction of the Department of Labor was con>- 
trary to all the principles for which he struggled as Secretary 
of Labor. Its prestige was bound to overshadow that of the 
Division of Conciliation. In view of the circumstances Secretary 
Wilson had little choice but to accept the suggestion. He took 

72 CVIII, 419; see ibid., CVI, 724, for its earlier opinion. 

73 Bing, op. cit., p. 123 n. 
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comfort in the fact that the War Labor Board’s jurisdiction 
did not conflict with that of the Division of Conciliation, since 
the Labor Board’s functions were judicial, while, the Division’s 
were diplomatic. It acted not as a “ friend to both sides ” but 
as an “ impartial judge.” Reference of a dispute to the Board 
meant in a great many cases that conciliatory methods had 
failed. In answer to many inquiries at the time concerning the 
relation of the War Labor Board to the Department of Labor, 
Secretary Wilson announced that the Board was an integral 
part of the Department of Labor, but that its decisions were un¬ 
controlled. In reality this meant that the Board was independent 
of any effective control by the Secretary of Labor . 74 

Since the War Labor Board was a quasi-judicial body whose 
members were chosen in equal numbers to represent employers 
and employees, it was inevitable that it should develop an 
autonomous status, akin to that of a court. Any other status 
would have vitiated its effectiveness. Employers would have 
been even more reluctant to submit to its jurisdiction than they 
were at the time if the Board had been dominated by the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor. However, in all matters relating to the Board 
which did not affect its functions or decisions, Secretary Wilson 
acted as a supervisory officer. For example, he recommended 
to the President the appointments of the Board’s twelve mem¬ 
bers and the ten umpires; he received the Board’s annual re¬ 
ports; and he was the intermediary between the Board and the 
President whenever the Board’s decisions were not obeyed. 

74 Public, XXI, 421; Official Bulletin, June 12, 1918; Rep. Sec. Labor, 
1918, p. 99. 



CHAPTER XII 

UNIFYING THE WAR LABOR PROGRAM 

Establishing the War Labor administration turned out to 
be a slow process. Five months after the appointment of Secre¬ 
tary Wilson as war labor administrator only two important 
contributions, the War Labor Board and the Bureau of Indus¬ 
trial Housing and Transportation, were made to the program 
of labor unification. Appropriations for the establishment of 
five of the war labor agencies proposed in February by the 
Advisory Council were not made until July. The dilatory pro¬ 
cedure of Congress was consistent with its past attitude toward 
the Department. In spite of the pressure from the production 
departments for a unified war labor administration many Con¬ 
gressmen did not want to increase the prestige of a department 
which was devoted to the welfare of workers who, they thought, 
were responsible for the chaotic labor conditions then existing. 
Some Congressmen had the feeling that the Department of 
Labor was more interested in uplift and welfare than in utiliz¬ 
ing labor to increase production. 1 

Responsibility could be assigned, however, “ only in part to 
the unpardonable neglect of Congress to grant the necessary 
funds; it (was) largely due to the timidity of the Secretary 
of Labor in urging his case before Congress ” and to his fail¬ 
ure “ in making Congress take him seriously even when he 
(had) the backing of a Presidential order.” 2 Perhaps the Sec¬ 
retary’s unwillingness to push the establishment of the other 
war labor agencies may have arisen from his experience with 
the National War Labor Board, which though nominally under 
his jurisdiction, was, in fact, independent of him and, in some 
respects, usurping powers belonging to him. 3 

1 Marshall, The War Labor Program, pp. 433-4. 

2 New Republic, XIV, 315. 

3 Public, XXI, 421. 
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U. S. HOUSING CORPORATION 

In March, Secretary Wilson appointed Otto M. Eidlitz, 
chairman of the Committee on Housing of the Council of Na¬ 
tional Defense and an expert on real estate, director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation. From his 
war emergency funds President Wilson provided enough money 
to permit the bureau to make preliminary plans. On June 4, 
$60,000,000 was appropriated for housing. Two weeks later 
President Wilson placed all government housing activities under 
the Secretary of Labor, and on July 1, 1918, Congress made 
available an additional $40,000,000 for housing needs. 4 

The chief function of the Bureau was to provide living ac¬ 
commodations in those industrial centers where the sudden ex¬ 
pansion of activity and the consequent influx of workers pro¬ 
duced a housing shortage. The Secretary of Labor organized 
under the New York law the United States Housing Corpora¬ 
tion, with himself as chief stockholder, in order to avoid the 
necessity of returning to the Treasury the money he would re¬ 
ceive from the sale and rent of the houses built. He wanted to 
use the money to build other houses without asking Congress 
for more appropriations. He thought also, though incorrectly, 
that the government property under the control of a state 
corporation would be taxable and thereby assume its share of 
the taxes. For all practical purposes the Housing Corporation 
took over the functions of the Bureau. The organizations of 
the Bureau and the Corporation were parallel. The director 
of the Bureau was president of the Corporation, the assistant 
director was the vice president, and the general manager and 
some of the division heads were the board of directors. 

Approximately 5,000 houses, apartments, and dormitories 
were built during and just after the war. In addition, existing 
dwellings were utilized to their full capacities and owners of 
dilapidated and run-down houses were induced to make them 
habitable. In some instances vacant properties were com- 

4 Official Bulletin , June 20, 1918; Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, pp. 130-1. 
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mandeered by the Corporation and made occupiable as dwell¬ 
ings. 

An indirect method of solving the housing shortage near 
manufacturing centers was by improving transportation facil¬ 
ities to suburban towns. Subsidies in the form of low interest 
loans were made to transportation companies for the purpose 
of repairing, replacing, and increasing the number of trains. 
In some localities workers were encouraged to commute by a re¬ 
duction in fare; the Corporation making up the difference to 
the transportation company. Under such an arrangement the 
round trip fare from the Amboy district in New Jersey, where 
shell-loading plants were located*, to the residential districts of 
Asbury Park and Long Branch was reduced from 42 cents to 
25 cents. 5 

In October, 1918, the Commission on Living Conditions of 
War Workers was appointed by the Secretary of Labor for 
the purpose of dealing with bad housing wherever it retarded 
production. This body composed of five men was an adjunct 
of the Housing Corporation, from which it received its funds. 
The Commission carried on a great deal of welfare work among 
the workers in crowded areas. It induced local groups to pro¬ 
vide recreational facilities, called the army’s attention to the 
poor treatment received by the Puerto Ricans brought to this 
country to build army cantonments, secured the reopening of 
the Emergency Hospital in Washington to care for workers 
suffering from influenza, and in other ways aroused commun¬ 
ities to look after the needs of the workers. 6 

THE DIVISION OF NEGRO ECONOMICS 

By May 1, 1918, only one other agency, the Division of 
Negro Economics, had been established, and this was in a field 
but indirectly connected with the labor administration. The ex¬ 
tensive Negro migration northward alarmed Southerners who 

5 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1919, pp. 177-86. 

6 Ibid., pp. 186-8. 
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were dependent upon the Negroes for their labor supply, and 
presented difficult problems in the northern communities where 
the Negroes settled. The Department of Labor became involved 
in this movement because part of it was caused by the activities 
of its Employment Service, which was assisting northern em¬ 
ployers to secure Negro labor to meet the needs formerly sup¬ 
plied by immigrant labor. When attention was called to this 
situation, the Department ceased its activities insofar as group 
recruiting was concerned, but continued assisting individual 
Negroes who applied to it for help. Several investigations of 
this group migration were made by the Department of Labor. 
One was begun by the immigration bureau in 1916 with the 
aid of two Negroes, Charles E. Hall and William Jenifer, de¬ 
tailed from the Department of Commerce. Another, along 
broader lines, was undertaken in May, 1917, by the Department 
of Labor under the direction of James H. Dillard, president 
of the Jeanes and Slater Funds for Negro education in the 
South. 

Pressure for Negro representation in the Department was 
brought by Negroes and Whites. The Secretary received the 
suggestion favorably and in January asked the Advisory Council 
to investigate the subject and report a plan. The Advisory 
Council, after some conferences with Negro leaders, suggested 
to the Secretary that a member of their race be added to his 
staff. On May 1 Dr. George E. Haynes, professor of economics 
and sociology at Fisk University, was appointed Director of 
Negro Economics. Since so much of its work was related to 
the employment of Negroes, the Division of Negro Economics 
became an adjunct of the Employment Service. State super¬ 
visors of Negro economics and special agents worked in cooper¬ 
ation with the federal-state directors of the Employment Serv¬ 
ice. The Division also undertook education activities for the 
promotion of good feeling between the races in the South and 
in the North. 7 


7 Ibid., pp. 109-113. 
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THE WAR LABOR POLICIES BOARD 

The next contribution to the War Labor Administration 
was the creation of a war labor policies board* to secure uni¬ 
formity and centralized control of labor matters. In January 
the Advisory Council suggested the establishment of 

A Division for the Investigation of Special Problems which would 
be a part of the Secretary’s office force and would conduct investi¬ 
gations in the placing of contracts, in priority of labor demand, in 
powers of the Department, in problems of reconstruction, and 
would assist in formulating the national labor policy. 8 

Since the Secretary of Labor could not set up such a division 
without a Congressional appropriation, he tried to achieve the 
same purpose by a “ policies board made up (according to 
the character of the problem) of his Advisory Council, of 
the heads of the industrial services of other Departments, and 
of the heads of bureaus or services within his own Depart¬ 
ment.” 9 

The Secretary’s plan did not achieve the desired end, for on 
March 4 the Council reverted to the subject once more. It rec¬ 
ommended that a departmental agency should be provided 
“ fitted to furnish the driving force which w r ill secure efficient 
execution of the war labor administration.” Furthermore, the 
Council was of the opinion that since the Secretary of Labor 
was “ already overburdened with the regular administration of 
the department,” an able administrator must be found who 
could “ give his full time to the general supervision (under the 
Secretary) of these war labor matters.” Unless such a man were 
found the Council feared that the war labor administration 
would “ not achieve its full measure of success.” 10 

Secretary Wilson was reluctant to appoint an administrator 
with the wide powers suggested by the Advisory Commission 

8 Marshall, op. cit., p. 449; The account in Rep. Sec . Labor , 1918, pp. 
95-6 omits this item and another for an investigation and inspection service. 

9 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1918, p. 96. 

10 Marshall, op. cit., p. 456. 
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without first assuring himself that the person selected would 
not try to work independently of him. He gave the subject 
more care than he had shown in the appointment of the War 
Labor Board. After considerable importuning from Robert W. 
Woolley of the Interstate Commerce Commission, he agreed 
to appoint Supreme Court Justice Brandeis as temporary di¬ 
rector of the war labor administration until it was put in work¬ 
ing order. However, President Wilson was “ not convinced that 
it would be wise to chose a member of the Supreme Court at 
this juncture.” He wanted “ to give the matter a little further 
thought.” 11 

While Secretary Wilson was considering the appointment of 
a labor administrator an interdepartmental committee composed 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant secretary of the navy; 
Stanley King, assistant to the secretary of war; and V. Everett 
Macy, chairman of the Labor Adjustment Committee of the 
Shipping Board, drafted a plan which with some modifications 
was adopted. In its report of April 30 on the “ Centralization 
of Control and Uniformity of Policy Dealing with Labor,” the 
Committee discarded the principle of equal representation of 
employers and employees on government agencies. In its 
opinion : 

the question is no longer a matter of private negotiation and 
agreement between capital and labor. The crisis of war demands 
that the government assume the control of all important functions 
of the problem. It is believed that such action would in effect result 
in increased production of war supplies with a saving in time and 
money in the productive process, and would furthermore, meet 
with the general approval of organized labor and of employers. 12 

The committee recommended that the president appoint a War 
Labor Policy Board, composed of the Secretary of Labor 

11 Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters , VIII, 108, quoting from 
President Wilson’s letter to Woolley, April 27, 1918. 

12 War Industries Board. “ Correspondence of Hugh Frayne ” Chairman 
Labor Division, May 13, 1918 (National Archives). 
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(chairman), and representatives from the War and Navy De¬ 
partments, the War Industries Board, the Shipping Board, 
the Railway Administration and the War Labor Board. The 
committee further recommended that each department should 
choose as its representative the senior official in charge of labor 
problems. These recommendations were indicative of the strides 
being made in the development of an effective war labor policy. 
Such a proposal was a far cry from the individual Baker- 
Gompers agreements of 1917 and an improvement over the 
earlier proposal of the Interdepartmental Committee of Decem¬ 
ber under which the war labor program was instituted. A major 
defect of the plan granting equal representation to labor and 
capital was the assumption that the interests of these groups 
were paramount to all others and that they represented ade¬ 
quately labor and capital. The representation of labor and cap¬ 
ital on the National War Labor Board did not insure the 
cooperation of employers and workers; the Board ultimately 
had to depend on the authority of the government for its 
effectiveness. 

The Committee listed five specfic complaints of the existing 
labor system, to wit: 1. lack of centralization., 2. absence of 
regard or knowledge by government agencies of practices in 
other departments, 3. existence of different wage scales for 
the same work, 4. existence of different overtime rates, and 
5. flagrant competition for workers. These defects resulted in 
unparalleled turnover, delayed production, increased cost, and 
labor unrest. To overcome them the Committee suggested that 
the proposed policy board be empowered to standardize the 
rates of wages for similar work, the overtime policy, and the 
method of dealing with strikes; to act as a court of appeal to 
hear cases from those adjustment agencies which provided for 
appeals; to introduce the standard basic eight-hour day for all 
departments in which it had not been established; to standard¬ 
ize the method of employment by recruiting through the Em¬ 
ployment Service of the Department of Labor; and to adopt 
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and enforce uniform policies regarding the revision of govern- 
ment contracts to cover labor policy. 13 

With some modifications this plan was accepted by the Sec¬ 
retary of Labor. On May n, 1918, Felix Frankfurter was 
appointed assistant to the Secretary of Labor and two days later 
chairman of the War Labor Policies Board. Frankfurter had 
an “ understanding of the labor problems ” which went “ along 
with a keen sense of the realities of any immediate situation, 
great energy and administrative ability.” 14 As counsel for the 
state of Oregon he had defended before the Supreme Court its 
ten-hour law for men and its minimum wage law for women. 
Since America's entrance into the war he had acted as indus¬ 
trial counselor to Secretary Baker and as secretary and counsel 
to the President's Mediation Commission. In the latter capacity 
he distinguished himself by his investigations of the Bisbee de¬ 
portation and by his analysis of the causes of the industrial un¬ 
rest, which was incorporated in the “ splendid report ” 15 to the 
President. As a member of a mission to England and France 
he studied at firsthand the methods used in those countries to 
handle industrial problems, and when the English labor mission 
was in the United States he saw much of Sir Stephenson Kent, 
head of the Labor Department of the Ministry of Munitions. 
“ But his chief qualification (was) that he (had) been able to 
win his way into the esteem and confidence of the men with 
whom he was associated, men prominently representative of 
business, the professions, and labor.” 16 

Besides Frankfurter, the War Labor Policies Board con¬ 
sisted of representatives of the Departments of Labor, War, 
Navy, and Agriculture, the United States Shipping Board, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Fuel, Food, and Railroad 
Administrations, and the War Industries Board. The Railroad 

13 Ibid. 

14 Public, XXI, 622. 

15 Nation, CVI, 584. 

16 New Republic , XV, 71. 
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Administration cooperated on the understanding that it was in 
no sense subject to the control of the War Labor Policies 
Board. Walker D. Hines, director general of the administration, 
told Frankfurter that since the status of the two million railroad 
employees was not a sudden creation of war conditions but one 
of long evolution, the methods of pay and conditions of work 
were well-defined and traditional. However, Hines added that 
he was willing to work with the War Labor Policies Board if 
these facts were understood. 17 

Enough thought and discussion had been given to the prob¬ 
lems pressing for solution that Frankfurter’s task was relatively 
simple insofar as devising policies were concerned. But in secur¬ 
ing the acceptance of these policies he encountered difficulties. 
Hines’ reservation noted above was only one example of many 
and revealed a serious weakness in the war labor program; it 
was still a voluntary affair subject to the vested rights of those 
who were part of it. The final step in the development of unifi¬ 
cation was never taken, the transfer of executive responsibility 
in all labor matters to the Secretary of Labor in such a manner 
that subordinates in government agencies dealing with labor 
should act as subordinates of the War Labor Administration. 18 

The most notable achievement of the War Labor Policies 
Board was the elimination of the competitive bidding for work¬ 
ers through a system of centralized recruiting. Probably no 
subject was more troublesome to the employers and government 
agencies interested in production than this. It was uppermost 
in Frankfurter’s plans, for at the time of his appointment he 
announced that the “ grave abuses of labor turnover resulting 
in inefficiency and discontinuity of employment must be stopped 
at once ... by creating stabilizing conditions.” 19 

Before Frankfurter undertook to find a solution to this vex¬ 
ing situation many government representatives were working 

17 Hines to Frankfurter, May 13, 1918, in War Labor Policies Board 
u Correspondence ” (National Archives). 

18 New Republic , XIV, 46, and XV, 70. 

19 Official Bulletin , May 13, 1918. 
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one out by informal conferences. In January the Shipping 
Board gave the Employment Service full charge of recruiting 
labor for its needs. 20 About the same time the War Industries 
Board likewise began, seriously considering the central recruit¬ 
ing of labor. Under the chairmanship of Hugh Frayne, who 
later became the War Industries Board’s representative on the 
War Labor Policies Board, a conference of representatives of 
the Board, the Department of Labor, trade unions, and govern¬ 
ment producing agencies! was held on April 17 to work out a 
plan to deal with the problem of the competition for labor by 
contractors doing government work. Following a general dis¬ 
cussion a subcommittee was appointed. The next month Ber¬ 
nard Baruch, Charles Schwab, and Edward N. Hurley dis¬ 
cussed the problem and decided that a central committee should 
be formed to handle it. In June Frayne, now a member of the 
War Labor Policies Board, suggested that all advertising for 
labor be placed through the Employment Service. The War 
Industries Board delayed action on Frayne’s suggestion until 
he was able to report on Frankfurter’s plans. On July 11 the 
War Industries Board recorded its opposition to “ the practice 
of manufacturers using competitive peace time methods in the 
procurement of labor and threatened to withhold from recalci¬ 
trants ‘ priority assistance.’ ” 21 Before this happened the War 
Labor Policies Board had worked out its proposals for central¬ 
ized recruiting of unskilled labor through the Employment 
Service, and presented them to the Secretary of Labor, who se¬ 
cured a presidential proclamation putting the plan into effect. 
Skilled workers were not included but the Board had plans 
under consideration to extend the order to that group as soon 
as the Employment Service was able to handle it. That the prob¬ 
lem had not been solved sooner was probably due to the absence 
of a good system of employment exchanges. As soon as the Em- 

20 Ibid., January 28, 1918. 

21 Minutes, W. I. B., p. 353; see also ibid., p. 257 and p. 334; War In¬ 
dustries Board, “Correspondence of Hugh Frayne” (National Archives). 
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ployment Service received sufficient funds and developed an 
adequate organization the solution became obvious. 

Only partial success attended the War Labor Policies Board’s 
efforts to secure the stabilization of employment conditions 
through the standardization of wages. Too many variables— 
cost of living, minimum wage requirements, union wage rates, 
sectional differentials, ability of some industries to pay more 
than others, to name only a few—had to be considered before 
this problem could be solved. Before the Board’s Committee on 
Standardization of Wages got started organized labor leaders 
became suspicious of the whole idea. From an interview Frank¬ 
furter gave a New York Times reporter the labor leaders ob¬ 
tained the impression that standardization of wages meant the 
end of their freedom to secure increased wages. In the interview 
Frankfurter said that the few employers who attempted to 
employ men adversely to the object of winning the war would 
be penalized by the War Industries Board. “ For instance,” he 
explained, “ suppose a private industry, nonessential to the 
conduct of the war, offers men higher wages than those paid by 
the war industries, then the War Industries Board can inter¬ 
vene by shutting off the supply of materials to that manu¬ 
facturer.” 22 

Frankfurter probably intended in the example he chose to 
warn recalcitrant employers rather than to alarm workers. 
Standardization to him meant the improvement of the workers’ 
status because it would tend to increase wages on a wide scale 
and at the same time relieve unions of the day-by-day scramble 
for higher wages and remove the stigma caused by their re¬ 
quests. 23 The effect produced was just the opposite. From then 
on he had to issue reassuring statements to remove the false im¬ 
pression created by the interview. In August when the com¬ 
mittee seemed on the verge of adopting a standardization policy. 
Frankfurter tried to obviate labor criticisms by a statement 
that: 


22 May 26, 1918, sec. 7, p. 2. 

23 Public, XXI, 1040. 
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In seeking standardization the precedents of unionized industry 
are being followed. Wages have, of course, long been standardized 
by the agreements of employers and employees in many industries. 
The same kind of standards which the railroad brotherhoods and 
the railroad managers established in the transportation systems, the 
same kind of standards which the organized coal miners and the 
coal operators set up in the well-developed coal fields ... the War 
Labor Policies Board is, also, by mutual consent, negotiating for 
the entire country... what had been done in many industries the 
War Labor Policies Board is planning for the whole people. 24 

He never wholly succeeded. Partly as a result of this suspicious 
attitude, the War Labor Policies Board was unable to adopt a 
nationwide standardization policy. 

Although labor leaders were unjustified in their distrust of 
Frankfurter’s intentions, their fear that standardization might 
deprive them of the right to strike for higher wages was not 
unjustified. Under a hostile administration standardization 
could become a weapon to keep wages stationary in the face of 
rising living costs. Moreover, it did not seem just to prevent 
workers from seeking higher wages without, in some way, 
limiting the profits of their employers. 

A request of the War Labor Policies Board on June 14 that 
government agencies withhold all wage changes pending the 
formulation of wage standards by its committee brought more 
complications. Hearings before the War Labor Board, for the 
settlement of a strike in Bridgeport were delayed because the 
workers wanted assurance that the request of the War Labor 
Policies Board would not prevent them from securing increases, 
as a result of the hearings. At the request of the War Labor 
Board the War Labor Policies Board interpreted its statement 
of June 14 to permit the granting of increases to groups in the 
lower brackets which included all the Bridgeport workers. 23 
Meanwhile the lack of coordination of the various government 
wage-adjusting agencies continued to disturb administration 

24 Ibid., p. 1039. 

25 Official Bulletin, July 22, 1918; also June 15, 1918, and June 25, 1918. 
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officials. The heads of the agencies appealed to the President for 
relief, but always on their own terms; they were unable to agree 
on a uniform policy. Each of them continued to set wages in 
his particular sphere irrespective of the others’ actions. Admiral 
Fletcher called to the attention, of the War Industries Board 
that the difference in wage schedules being paid by the Shipping 
Board and other government departments resulted in an un¬ 
necessary competition for labor. 26 

Shipbuilding wages caused the most trouble to other govern¬ 
ment agencies because shipbuilders having cost-plus-percentage 
contracts were able to grant increases which in other industries 
would be prohibitive. Cost-plus-percentage contracts also en¬ 
couraged increases of wages, the higher the cost of building, the 
greater the profits. Director General McAdoo of the Railroad 
Administration who was unable to shift increased costs to any 
one else, notified the President that a recent increase of the 
wages of railroad mechanical crafts would be satisfactory only 
if the ship and navy yards did not increase wages. 27 Yet ships 
were desperately needed and any misstep might jeopardize the 
government program. Consequently, the President moved war¬ 
ily, urging action but never demanding that a particular course 
be followed. After receiving McAdoo’s note, the President 
wrote identical letters to Secretary Daniels and Chairman Hur¬ 
ley of the Shipping Board asking them to postpone any con¬ 
templated changes in the shipbuilding wage scales for a week 
until he had an opportunity to see them and Secretary Wilson 
about the matter. 28 On August 1 President Wilson asked the 
Secretary of Labor to confer with Baruch, Hurley, Daniels, 
and Garfield on “ the very difficult and important question of 
cooperating with regard to increases of wages in the various 
industries in whose full efficiency ” the Government was “ so 
much interested.” They agreed, the President added, as he was 
sure Secretary Wilson would, “ that there should be a very care- 

26 Minutes, W. I. B., p. 323. 

27 Baker, op. cit., p. 300. 

2 SIbid. t letters were dated July 26. 
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ful coordination of action among the several agencies of the 
government with regard to increases and equalization of 
wages.” He suggested that Secretary Wilson get “ into per¬ 
sonal consultation with these gentlemen ” who were “ very 
anxious to have (his) advice and cooperation in this important 
matter ” and to “ help them to draw any skeins which at present 
may be tangled into a consistent pattern . . 29 A week later 

Hines, Railroad Administrator, complained that a National 
War Labor Board decision increasing wages of laborers on the 
Chicago Elevated Railroad embarrassed him because laborers 
on the national railroads were earning less. Hines' letter was 
sent to Secretary Wilson with an appeal that he 

call the attention of Mr. Taft and Mr. Walsh to this particular 
case, not with a view, of course, of interfering with this individual 
decision or suggesting a reconsideration which is so difficult to 
effect and yet so necessary in equalizing, so far as it is possible, 
the wages paid in given localities to given classes of employees. 30 

On August 28 President Wilson suggested more definite ac¬ 
tion concerning “ the matter of the allocation of labor, the de¬ 
termination of rates of wages, and the many other questions 
affecting the welfare of labor." The President requested the 
Secretary of Labor to 

Call a conference of representatives of the War Labor Board, the 
Ship Labor Adjustment Board, the Cantonment Adjustment Com¬ 
mission, the Board of Railway Wages and Working Conditions, 
and the Labor Bureau of the Fuel Administration and urge upon 
them (his) hope and desire that they ... by common counsel estab¬ 
lish a common policy in regard to all these matters, and attempt 
a fair and equitable control over them. 

The President believed that the only reason the several agencies 
“ all working with the highest purpose ” come to inconsistent 

29 Ibid., p. 311. 

30 Ibid., pp. 321-2, President Wilson to Secretary Wilson, August 6, 1918. 
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conclusions was the absence of conferences and methods by 
which they could “ accommodate their action to a single prin¬ 
ciple and understanding.” 31 

If conferences were the only obstacle to the formulation of a 
uniform policy the War Labor Policies Board would have come 
to a conclusion long before the problem became serious enough 
to require so much attention from the President. As we men¬ 
tioned above, standardization of wages was looked upon ask¬ 
ance by the workers and was not too willingly accepted even by 
employers. Nevertheless, the President’s pressure on the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor helped to force a decision, however short of the 
ideal it might be. On September 20 a conference of the chair¬ 
men of the labor adjustment boards acting as a subcommittee 
of the War Labor Policies Board presented resolutions which, 
if accepted by the various government agencies, would have 
brought the long desired uniformity in labor policy. The Com¬ 
mittee proposed that all wage-adjusting boards regulating 
working conditions in government work should be governed 
by the same standards for the same trades in the same localities 
as to the length of the work day, wage scales, overtime pay, 
Saturday, half-holidays, and general holidays. Except in ex¬ 
treme instances, such as existed in the shipyards where wage 
differentials might be established to overcome the disadvantage 
of poor working conditions, all wage-adjusting agencies should 
try to standardize wages and labor conditions nationally or by 
zones, and each should be guided as far as possible by zones 
established by other bodies. However, all wage-awards should 
take into account the cost of living. In order to keep wage ad¬ 
justment agencies informed of developments, representatives 
from each should constitute a committee and plan to meet regu¬ 
larly for the purpose of exchanging information and promoting 
uniformity and stability in reference to matters under their 
jurisdiction. Contract provisions not in harmony with those 
standards should be changed as soon as possible. The War In- 


31 Ibid., pp. 365-4. 
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dustries Board was to take effective measures to prevent con¬ 
tractors from disturbing the standards after the President an¬ 
nounced them publicly. 32 

The Board was unanimous in its approval of all but one of 
the points. Mr. Tyler and Mr. Keefe, representing the Railroad 
Administration, one of the agencies which complained fre¬ 
quently of the effect of unstable conditions, withheld assent to 
the part prescribing the standard work day, with time and one- 
half for overtime and a Saturday half-holiday, on the ground 
that this would interfere with the traditional practices mentioned 
by Hines when he accepted membership on the Board. Tyler’s 
and Keefe’s attitudes further illustrated the difficulties confront¬ 
ing the War Labor Policies Board. The Board was the coordin¬ 
ator of labor policies in name more than in fact. The principles 
of the resolution adopted by the Board were not put into effect. 
Government agencies submitted contracts in a few instances to 
the Conference Committee of Labor Adjusting Agencies 
created as a result of the War Labor Policies Board meeting for 
its approval or disapproval but the practice never became more 
than a formality. 33 

Employers and labor leaders preferred working out individ¬ 
ual agreements for the separate industries rather than accepting 
the general principles laid down by the Board. The Board con¬ 
tented itself with an attempt to standardize wage agreements 
one by one. The first such agreement was effected in the metal 
trades industry on September 27, 1917. A Metal Trades Ad¬ 
justment Board was formed to deal with problems arising out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of the Shipbuilding Adjustment Board 
and the Railroad Board of Wages and Working Conditions. 
Members of the Metal Trades Board were chosen by the MetaL 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor for 
the employees, by the National Industrial Conference Board for 

32 “ Minutes ” meeting of September 20, 1918 in War Labor Policies 
Board. “Correspondence” (National Archives). 

33 Bing, op. cit pp. 128-9, 311-4. 
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the employers, and by the Department of Labor for the govern¬ 
ment. Similar boards to cover other fields were contemplated by 
the War Labor Policies Board. Only one other, the Building 
Trades Board, was formed before the signing of the Armis¬ 
tice. 34 

In less controversial fields the Board had more success in 
securing the adoption of its policies. A special committee 
worked out a system of furloughing skilled workers in order 
“ to minimize the disorganizing effects of the draft upon essen¬ 
tial industries." 35 The plan was presented to the Provost Mar¬ 
shall General, who adopted it and another whereby district 
draft boards with industrial and agricultural representatives 
would determine exemptions on the basis of national require¬ 
ments. Through other committees the Board devised uniform 
clauses on child labor, contract labor, the eight-hour day, the 
enforcement of State labor laws, and the submission of disputes 
to arbitration, which were to be inserted in government con¬ 
tracts. The Board also recommended to the War Industries 
Board, the Food Administration, and the Department of Agri¬ 
culture that profiteering be curbed through the equitable limita¬ 
tion of profits. Other problems considered by the Board in¬ 
cluded the employment of women, the betterment of living con¬ 
ditions and the conversion of plants in non-essential industries 
to war production. 36 

The Board had an ambitious program but because of the 
limitation of time it was not able to develop it fully. Had the 
war continued, it would have become to the general labor ad¬ 
ministration- what the War Labor Board had become to the 
industrial adjustment agencies. 

34 “Minutes” meeting August 9 and September 27, 1918, in War Labor 
Policies Board, op. cit., see also Official Bulletin, July 25, 1918; Rep. Sec . 
Labor , 1918, p. 114 and 1919, pp. 127-8. 

35 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1918, p. 114. 

36 Ibid., 1919, pp. 128-9; Official Bulletin, July 1, 1918, July 13, 1918, July 
20, 1918, and August 21, 1918; American Year Book, 1918, p. 455. 
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DISAFFECTION WITH THE WAR LABOR POLICIES BOARD 

The War Labor Policies Board received much criticism from 
all sides. Every step it took offended some group. Employers 
grumbled at the restrictions placed upon them by the labor 
clauses in government contracts; employees distrusted the wage- 
stabilization policy; the public was impatient of the slow growth 
of the program. The Board drafted statements explaining its 
actions and also those of the War Labor Administration, of 
which it was considered the apex. To make acceptance of the 
labor standards more palatable to employers and to secure 
cooperation in their enforcement, it sponsored a conference of 
state officials. Appeasement of employers was a thankless task. 
The fact that their representatives were on every important lab¬ 
or board failed to satisfy them. They complained that the gov¬ 
ernment consulted labor more than it consulted management 
and that as a result trade unions were taking advantage of the 
war to advance their interests. Consequently, there grew 

up a bitter conviction throughout the very large majority of 
industrial leaders .. . that the conditions of the war were being 
unfairly used to put over them an objectionable condition without 
themselves having been given a fair chance of expressing their 
judgment as to the effect on production of the forcing of union¬ 
ization under present union management upon non-unionized 
plants. 37 

Employers could not reconcile themselves to the improved posi¬ 
tion of labor which the relative scarcity of labor in comparison 
with jobs brought. Behind their cries that management was 
not consulted as often as labor, that trade unionism was being 
extended with the government’s aid, lurked a desire to restrain 
the advance of the labor movement by some form of govern¬ 
ment restriction. 

In the latter part of September it became necessary to tell 
the officers of the United States Chamber of Commerce that 

37 Memorandum H. F. Perkins to Frankfurter, October 4, 1918, in War 
Labor Policies Board “ Correspondence, 1 ” op. cit., Perkins was an Illinois 
manufacturer serving on the Board. 
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they had better abandon any hope for a change in the govern¬ 
ment’s labor policy and reconcile themselves to the situation as 
it existed. In a confidential statement 38 to the directors of the 
Chamber, Professor Earl Dean Howard, speaking on behalf of 
Frankfurter, said: 

William B. Wilson is Labor Administrator for the war, and he is 
likely to remain labor administrator for the period of the war. 
He has fully the confidence of the President... 

“ It was preposterous,” he continued, “ to imagine that men 
and women can be administered as wheat, as coal, as copper 
wire is administered.” The oft mentioned comparison which 
employers made between the Food Administration and the Labor 
Administration was characterized by Professor Howard as the 
“ easy aspiration of first thought.” 

Professor Howard’s mission was not merely to sound a 
warning to the business leaders, but also to present a defense 
of the government’s labor policy in general and of the War 
Labor Policies Board’s in particular. He called attention to the 
mathematical task of the War Labor Administration, which 
had to maintain and increase production in the face of plans 
for withdrawing 3,100,000 men from the producing classes. 
Two factors, however, made the task of the administration 
easy. One was the discipline of the American worker, decidedly 
superior to that of the English and French; the other was the 
unity achieved by the War Labor Administration. Contrary to 
popular notion, the British Labor Administration was not as 
well centralized as the American. Authority in Britain was 
divided among the Ministry of Munitions, the Labor Depart¬ 
ment, the Admirality, and the War Office. A similar diversifi¬ 
cation prevailed in the French labor administration. 

38 “A statement to be read by Professor Earl Dean Howard before the 
directors at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. intended to 
express the sense of Mr. Frankfurter’s talk before the Industrial Relations 
Committee of that body on September 30, 1918. William L. Chenery,” in 
War Labor Policies Board, “ Correspondence,” op. cit ., all quotations in the 
succeeding paragraphs are from this source unless otherwise noted. 
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The War Labor Policies Board accomplished two objects, ac¬ 
cording to Howard. It formulated principles to govern the 
United States Employment Service, and it held conferences 
which led to the establishment of the Metal Trades Adjustment 
Board. Meanwhile, Secretary Wilson was attempting the crea¬ 
tion of a central organization to bring together all wage adjust¬ 
ment boards, including the War Labor Board. Professor How¬ 
ard admitted that the work of the Employment Service was 
still a mere shell, but in view of such difficulties as the housing 
shortage, lack of transportation, and pressure of time, not much 
more could have been expected. In defense of the method of 
choosing representatives of organized labor and organized 
business, he said that 

in the nature of things the only recourse was to seek those em¬ 
powered to speak. It was not possible to go into unorganized 
factories and at random pick two or three workmen and ascertain 
from them the representative views of the workers of the industry. 
Nor would it have been possible to pick out a few employers and 
learn from them what the management of industry had in mind. 

Finally, Professor Howard touched on the confusion be¬ 
tween the duties of the War Labor Board and those of the War 
Labor Policies Board. Following the explanations given at the 
various times by the Department, 39 he said that the War Labor 
Board’s functions were judicial in character while those of the 
War Labor Policies Board were legislative. There was no more 
contradiction between the two than between the Supreme Court 
and Congress. “ Simultaneousness of birth,” he added, “ might 
have dispelled certain illusions which seemed to exist in portions 
of the public mind.” The War Labor Board had been organized 
first because the need for it was more urgent. 

Yet a certain conflict did exist. The War Labor Board, 
“ originally instituted as a semi-judicial body for the arbitration 
of labor disputes,” was “ rapidly assuming administrative pow- 

39 Official Bulletin , May 17, 1918 and June 18, 1918; Rep. Sec. Labor, 
1918, p. 99- 
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ers that seemed likely to bring it into collision with the War 
Labor Policies Board which was appointed to consider the 
standardizing of wages and conditions of work.” 40 According 
to the Boston Transcript “ the actual accomplishment of the 
(War Labor) Board . . . has been to set up the highly author¬ 
itative judicial opinion that the War Labor Policies Board may 
very well close its door for lack of business.” 41 This transfor¬ 
mation took place primarily because it was necessary for the 
Board to render decisions in many cases. The precedents which 
it established were bound to be interpreted as and to become the 
government policies. This was the opinion of the Secretary of 
Labor, who approvingly cited, the Board’s decisions outlawing 
“ yellow dog ” contracts, establishing minimum wage rates, and 
adopting the principle of a living wage. These decisions were 
in accord with the principles laid down by the National War 
Labor Conference Board on March 29, 1918. It is difficult to 
understand how the War Labor Board could have acted differ¬ 
ently. The cases it had to adjust could not be decided on narrow 
points, nor could they be delayed until the War Labor Policies 
Board had formulated its principles. The employers’ concern 
over the usurpation of authority by the War Labor Board was 
not disinterested; they disliked the Board because of its deci¬ 
sions which were favorable to employees. If the War Labor 
Policies Board could wrest control of decisions regarding 
wages, hours, and unionization, they felt they could exert more 
influence and retard the progress of trade unionism. 

No mention was made by Professor Howard of the person¬ 
alities involved in the hidden conflict between the two boards, 
and also between each of them and the Department of Labor 
and the Committee on Labor. This friction among the leaders 
was a serious impediment to the effective administration of lab¬ 
or affairs. Frank Walsh, co-chairman of the War Labor Board, 
acted the part of the villain for the employers in this play of 

40 Youth's Companion , XCII, 414. 

41 From typed memorandum marked “ Daily Digest ” August 18, in War 
Labor Policies Board, “ Correspondence/’ op. cit. 
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personalities. He was acused by them of influencing Taft, his 
colleague, to accept an extremely liberal point of view in the 
work of the Board, and of “ trying to break down the War 
Labor Policies Board machine,” “ being particularly venomous 
in his own insinuating and criminal lawyer way against Mr. 
Frankfurter, making his criticisms by inference and innuendo 
while all the time standing with one metaphorical arm around 
Mr. Frankfurter’s metaphorical neck.” 42 Justification for the 
first part of this criticism exists in the public and private papers 
of Taft. Taft never made any secret of his indebtedness “ espe¬ 
cially to Mr. Walsh, with whom as the only other lawyer on 
the Board, it was necessary for me to confer frequently.” 43 
Whether the second part was true is not easy to determine. In 
all probability, Walsh had the understandable ambition of mak¬ 
ing the War Labor Board the most important war labor agency. 
Neither was Taft averse to increasing the prestige of the War 
Labor Board at the expense of the War Labor Policies Board. 
He was proud of its accomplishments and of the part he played 
as co-chairman. Taft also had more reason than Walsh for 
wishing to undermine Frankfurter’s authority since Frank¬ 
furter was a disciple of Brandeis and in sympathy with his 
stand during the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. Taft classed 
Frankfurter with Brandeis, Bernard Baruch, and Walter Lipp- 
mann “ men of the highest ideals in point of triumphant, grace¬ 
ful, and charming phrasing.” 44 

The appointment of Frankfurter as assistant to Secretary 
Wilson and later as chairman of the War Labor Policies Board 
formed the basis of a misunderstanding with L. F. Post, the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. How deep rooted was the mis¬ 
understanding we can only guess. Such friction was natural, 
since the War Labor Policies Board, with its very wide powers 
threatened to overshadow the Department. Post’s sensitivity on 

42 Perkins to Mr. Young, September 13, 1918, in War Labor Policies 
Board, “ Correspondence,” op. cit. 

43 Pringle, Life of W. H. Taft , II, 916-7. 

44 Ibid., p. 908. 
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maintaining the independence of the Department of Labor has 
already been referred to. 45 The following criticism of the War 
Labor Policies Board taken from the Public, a weekly usually 
friendly toward the Board, may have reflected Post’s attitude : 

This board was created originally as a purely advisory body. 
Nevertheless it had reached out and seized administrative duties 
that were not its concern. It has been the principle avenue through 
which anti-labor influences made themselves felt in the Department 
of Labor. It had a large and costly staff of experts, who saw small 
parts of the labor problem intensively, and saw nothing in large. 46 

Moreover, the Public felt that the influence of the Board on the 
Employment Service had been bad. However, it grudgingly 
conceded that the Board had done a valuable work in inducing 
Federal agencies to accept a safety code for women and to pro¬ 
hibit child labor in work performed for the government. 

The Board was more mildly criticized by other labor and lib¬ 
eral groups. Any decision which infringed upon union prin¬ 
ciples was the signal for charges that Frankfurter was “ a rene¬ 
gade . . . and that he has been played upon and put over by cer¬ 
tain associates . . .” 47 The Committee on Labor at one time had 
aspirations of being selected to coordinate the war labor activ¬ 
ities. Its eclipse by the War Labor Administration and its in¬ 
ability to obtain separate recognition in the labor program for 
some of its functions was the cause of much disappointment 
among its members. On January 7, three days after the Pres¬ 
ident had appointed Secretary Wilson war labor administrator, 
Gompers tried to commit the Council of National Defense to 
the continuance of the Committee on Labor by asking it to settle 
its “ status and official routine,” 48 but Secretary Baker warily 
answered that the Secretary of Labor was charged by the Pres- 

45 See p. 242. 

46 XXII, 173; compare this hostile statement with the praise of Frank¬ 
furter in XXI, 940. 

47 Perkins to Young, op. cit. 

48 Committee on Labor, C. N. D., 9B-A8, 13581, Miscellaneous papers. 
(National Archives); see also Minutes, C. N. D., p. 216. 
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ident with the administration of such labor questions as the 
training and dilution of labor in cooperation with the Committee 
on Labor. A week later when Gompers asked Secretary Wilson 
whether he would permit the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor to function in a helpful and advisory capacity to the 
proposed agencies of the War Labor Administration, he re¬ 
ceived another evasive reply, that his subcommittees should con¬ 
tinue to function until the Department of Labor took them 
over. 49 Although the Council of National Defense followed 
Secretary Wilson’s suggestion that the subcommittees continue, 
Gompers doubted that the Department of Labor would take 
over all of them. From the answers he received to his queries 
concerning the future status of the Committee on Labor and 
from information obtained by his associates he knew that some 
of the high officers of the Department of Labor, Post, and 
Clayton and Crist in particular, were “ fearful of some move in 
. . . (the) Committee on Labor which might invade their ter¬ 
ritory.” 50 Although J. W. Sullivan, one of Gomper’s inform¬ 
ants tried to “ disabuse Mr. Crist’s mind of any possibility of 
anything being done to . . . (the) Committee, except to aid the 
Department of Labor in its organization by every means pos¬ 
sible,” 51 the Committee was kept at arm’s length from the De¬ 
partment. The officers of the Department of Labor were taking 
no chances on any proposition which might in any way impair 
its integrity. They even looked askance at a move for the organ¬ 
ization of a Committee on Americanization by the Council of 
National Defense, because of the duplication of the work of the 
Bureau of Naturalization. Mr. Crist, deputy commissioner of 
naturalization, must have suspected that the Committee on Lab¬ 
or was behind the move because he spoke to Sullivan about the 
matter. 

49 Gompers to W. B. Wilson, January 15, 1918, Committee on Labor, 
C. N. D., 9B-A8 (National Archives). 

50 Memorandum to Gompers from J. W. Sullivan, March 29, 1918, Com¬ 
mittee on Labor, C. N. D., 9B-A3 “ General subject file of J. W. Sullivan 
and Matthew Woll, assistants to Chairman” (National Archives). 

51 Loc. cit. 
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Another cause of the ill feeling between the Department and 
the Committee was due to the Commissioner of Labor Statis¬ 
tics’ refusal to publish the Committee’s three reports, “ Indus¬ 
trial Fatigue,” “ Lighting Codes,” and “ Manufacture of Muni¬ 
tions,” on the grounds that they were unscientific and unworthy 
of publication. The report on “ Industrial Fatigue ” was re¬ 
turned by Commissioner Meeker’s “ literary man with consid^ 
erable amusement.” 52 Mrs. Ralph M. Easely, wife of the or¬ 
ganizer of the National Civic Federation and secretary of the 
Committee of Labor, failed to find any amusement in the re¬ 
port. The report, she replied curtly to Meeker, was a serious 
presentation of the relation of excessive hours of work, lack of 
drinking water, and inadequate ventilation to industrial fatigue 
and one that was more likely to be read by employers than 
scientific treatises. 53 

By the time the War Labor Policies Board was established 
in May, the Committee on Labor had come to the conclusion 
that of its subcommittees, only the Section on Industrial Train¬ 
ing, would be incorporated in the War Labor Administration. 
Its expectation concerning the Section was based on conferences 
with Secretary Wilson, the recommendation of the Council of 
National Defense that it be taken over, and a favorable report 
of a special commission appointed by Secretary Wilson. 54 Even 
this hope was shattered when Frankfurter in an interview on 
May 26 failed to mention the Section as one of the proposed 
war labor agencies. 55 Immediately after the appearance of the 
interview, Mrs. Easely prepared a five-page memorandum for 
Gompers urging him to impress upon Frankfurter the import¬ 
ance of the Section. “ Now Mr. Frankfurter,” she wrote, 

52 Mrs. R. M. Easely to Gompers March 19, 1918, reporting a telephone 
conversation with Meeker. Committee on Labor, C. N. D., 9B-A8 (National 
Archives). 

53 Ibid.y Mrs. R. M. Easely to Royal Meeker. 

ZAIbid., Gompers to Mrs. Easely, February 7, 1918, and Percy Straus 
to Gompers, May 16, 1918. 

55 New York Times , May 26, 1918, Section 7. 
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“ seemingly knows nothing about the gigantic work . . . 
achieved by the Section on Industrial Training. ,, If he did he 
would not wish to disturb it by taking in a lot of new people 
who would have to study the situation both with reference to 
the Department and with reference to the industries.” Mrs. 
Easely reminded Gompers that “ so much has been done that it 
fairly takes one’s breath when undertaking to go over the rec¬ 
ords.” She judged, however, that Frankfurter was more con¬ 
cerned about the needs in the Department than . . . with the 
industries . . . making war products.” Then hopefully she added, 
probably he had “ not had time yet to give it thorough consider¬ 
ation.” 56 On July 18, two days after the Training and Dilution 
Service had been established, Secretary Wilson called a confer¬ 
ence at his office to discuss- the question of what would be ex¬ 
pected of the Section on Industrial Training. In addition to 
Wilson there were present Post, Frankfurter, Abercrombie, 
and Eidlitz of the Department and Gompers, Louis A. Cool- 
idge, Percy S. Straus, and Mrs. Easely of the Committee. Most 
of the talking was done by Wilson, Gompers, and Straus. Sec¬ 
retary Wilson was in favor of utilizing the Section to develop 
the training program for war industries for he saw no reason 
why it should not be taken bodily into the War Labor Admin¬ 
istration or why some means of cooperation could not be 
adopted. Judging from the summary of the proceedings the 
conference went along smoothly. 57 

However, on August 16 Mrs. Easely was still trying to 
obtain official status for the Section on Industrial Training. In 
a letter to Matthew Woll she deplored Mr. Clayton’s (chief of 
the Training and Dilution Service) lack of information on In¬ 
dustrial Training, and “ the only hope for quick work,” was for 
him, Frayne, and others “ to induce Secretary Wilson to make 
a financial allowance ” 58 of $25,000 to permit the continuance 

56 May 28, 1918, Committee on Labor, C.N.D., 9B-A8 (National Archives). 

57 Ibid., C. N. D., 9B-A2, 15231, General subject file of Samuel Gompers. 

58 Ibid., C. N. D., 9B-A8, 13581. 
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of the Section. After all of this pressure Secretary Wilson ap¬ 
pointed as chief of the Training Division of the Training and 
Dilution Service, H. E. Miles, head of the Section on Industrial 
Training. The forces within the Department were able to pre¬ 
vent Secretary Wilson from weakening and taking in the whole 
Section, as he seemed to be willing to do on several occasions. 

The strained relations between the Committee on Labor and 
the War Labor Policies Board cropped out again toward the 
end of the war. On September n, 1918, Frankfurter sent 
Charles Sweeney to interview Grosvenor Clarkson, Director of 
the Council of National Defense, in order to gain his approval 
for a plan called “ Labor’s Need for Educational Equipment 
to Effectively Exercise the Newly Secured Right of Collective 
Bargaining.” 59 The elaborate eight-page plan involved the 
study of the English system and the establishment of a labor 
college. Clarkson sent the plan to Matthew Woll in order to 
get his reaction. On October 24, 1918, Woll recommended its 
rejection because it would place the stamp of Marxism on the 
government. He was surprised that Frankfurter should endorse 
unreservedly such a scheme. As for the author of the plan, Woll 
doubted that he was as Frankfurter claimed, “ one of the most 
useful and most intelligent forces of ferment, not only in the 
immediate industrial problem with which he is dealing in the 
War Labor Board, but in those inevitable problems of the days 
beyond . . 60 

Sweeney’s plan and his review were also sent to Secretary 
Wilson by Woll. Secretary Wilson replied that he did not care 
for the shop committeemen provided for in the plan because 
they were “ of little value . . . unless ... the backing of a uni¬ 
fied, well-directed body of their associates ” was formed behind 
them. He was not, however, averse to learning what England 
had done. He disapproved of the mission because the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics should undertake the work. 61 Later, after 

59 Ibid., contains a copy of the plan and Woll’s letter to Clarkson. 

60 Ibid., from Woll’s letter. 

61 Ibid., Wilson to Woll, October 28, 1918. 
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Frankfurter had persuaded the Bureau to recommend Sweeney, 
Secretary Wilson approved the project. 62 

The Department of Labor acted wisely in refusing to incorp¬ 
orate the Committee on Labor into the War Labor Administra¬ 
tion. Such a wholesale introduction of poorly trained personnel 
would have wrecked the morale of the Department. The Com¬ 
mittee had given no indication that its projects were well con¬ 
ceived and executed. On the whole, save for the work of the 
Section on Industrial Training, the Committee's activities 
showed no originality, duplicating closely those of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. In addition, some of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee had little respect for the Department. When the prospects 
for utilizing the Committee on Labor’s committees in the War 
Labor Administration appeared bright, Straus, one of those 
concerned, expressed reluctance to have the Committee enter 
the Department because of the employers’ prejudice against it. 
However, he would serve if it were “ thought best to keep the 
Committee on Labor under that department,” 63 because he felt 
that he could remove the prejudice. Such an attitude was far 
from conducive to harmonious relations. Finally the question 
of divided loyalty had to be considered. It was not likely that 
the shift from the Committee to the Department would result 
in the transfer of allegiance from Gompers to Wilson. 

The disappointment of labor leaders in not being given a 
more active part in the direction of the War Labor Adminis¬ 
tration accounted for their lukewarm support of the War Labor 
Administration. After playing such prominent parts in the 
formulation of labor policies through the Committee on Labor 
before the establishment of the War Labor Administration, 
they were unable to adjust themselves readily to the new order 
of things. Their eclipse undermined their spirit. 

62 War Labor Policies Board, “ Correspondence,” op. cit. 

63 Memorandum Mrs. Easely to Gompers, May 20, 1918, Committee on 
Labor, C. N. D., 9B-A8, 13581, op. cit. 
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WOMAN IN INDUSTRY SERVICE 

For some time before the establishment of the War Labor 
Administration, problems relating to the introduction of women 
in industry to replace men engaged the attention of many gov¬ 
ernment agencies. We have already outlined the arrangements 
made by the Employment Service in recruiting women and in 
absorbing the activities of the National League for Women’s 
Services, and the declaration of the Council of National De¬ 
fense, of President Wilson, Secretaries Wilson, Baker, Daniels, 
and others against the lowering of state labor standards. 64 A 
Women’s Committee under the chairmanship of Anna Howard 
Shaw was organized by the Council of National Defense to 
act as a central clearing house for women’s service and to 
cooperate with other women’s organizations. The Committee 
on Labor of the Advisory Commission had an active subcom¬ 
mittee on Women in Industry, with Mrs. Borden Harriman as 
chairman. Its principal task was the formulation of labor stand¬ 
ards for women workers. Other important women’s committees 
were organized in the Ordnance Department as the Women’s 
Branch, and in the Railroad Administration as the Women’s 
Section. 

The interdepartmental committee which drafted the recom¬ 
mendations for the creation of a war labor administration in¬ 
cluded among them provisions for machinery for safeguarding 
conditions of labor, including industrial hygiene, safety, and 
women and child labor. In its report to the Secretary of Labor 
the Advisory Council recommended the establishment of “ a 
Woman in Industry Service to correlate the activities of vari¬ 
ous agencies dealing with this matter.” 65 On March 29, 1918, 
the War Labor Conference Board adopted as one of its prin¬ 
ciples and policies to govern relations between workers and 
employers the rule that: 

64 See pp. 176-8. 

65 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1918, p. 96. 
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If it shall jDecome necessary to employ women on work ordinarily 
performed by men, they must be allowed equal pay for equal work 
and must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their strength. 66 

By the time Congress appropriated funds in July for the 
Woman- in Industry Service a long set of precedents had been 
established to guide it in its activities. Moreover, as director of 
the Service, Secretary Wilson appointed Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, formerly head of the Women’s Branch of the Ordnance 
Department. 

The Service was “ charged primarily with determining pol¬ 
icies rather than carrying on detailed administration.” 67 It 
acted as advisor to the Secretary of Labor on policies to be 
adopted with relation to women in industry and to the divisions 
of the Department insofar as their work related to women; it 
collected statistics concerning women in industry; and it acted 
as a clearing house for women’s organizations in and out of the 
government. Through a Council on Women in Industry the 
representatives of every branch of the Department of Labor, 
and of other agencies handling problems of women in industry, 
were able to cooperate with the Woman in Industry Service in 
establishing policies to govern the employment of women. 
Weekly conferences were held to discuss safeguards in the new 
occupations, state labor laws, equal pay for equal work, and the 
recruiting and training of women workers. 68 

The most troublesome problem facing the Woman in Indus¬ 
try Service was the preservation of protective state labor laws 
in the face of determined attacks by employers and government 
producing agents. Pleas for the relaxation of these state laws, 
particularly those relating to the employment of women at 
night, became more frequent as the draft withdrew men from 
industry. Most of the requests came either from the Ordnance 
Department, which was the hardest pressed of the government 

66 Ibid., p. ioo. 

67 Ibid., 1919, P- 13L 

68 Ibid., 1918, p. 118. 
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producing departments, or were “ indorsed vigorously by (its) 
officers . . . The anxiety of Ordnance officers to eliminate every 
condition which seemed to them to hamper production in the 
slightest degree grew more and more tense.” 69 The declaration 
of the Council of National Defense at the beginning of the war 
against the lowering of standards of labor was proving vexa¬ 
tious to those states having higher standards than others. For 
instance, thirty-six states, including New Jersey, Illinois, and 
Ohio, had no laws prohibiting night work for women. “ The 
employment of women at night in a factory in Illinois, where 
no law prevented it,” said the Secretary of Labor, “ was as 
injurious as it would have been in a plant in New York, where 
night work had been eliminated by act of the legislature.” 70 To 
meet this difficulty and prevent the lowering of standards to 
the level of the lowest state the Council of Women in Industry 
Service set vigorously to work. 

Whatever the Woman in Industry Service accomplished in 
this and in other directions it had to accomplish in cooperation 
with some other agency. It could make investigations and draft 
standards, but it had no power of enforcement. The solution of 
the problem of night work for women was worked out by the 
Service in cooperation with the War and Navy Departments, 
the Council of National Defense, the War Labor Policies 
Board, the War Industries Board, trade union women, state 
labor departments, and employers. Miss Van Kleeck’s authority 
was increased by her appointment as chairman of a special com¬ 
mittee of the War Labor Policies Board. In her dual capacities 
she held conferences with representatives of the groups inter¬ 
ested in the question of night work for women and evolved a 
plan which the War Labor Policies Board recommended for 
adoption to the Secretary of Labor. According to this proposal, 
war certificates permitting the employment of women at night 
were to be issued to specific plants by the state agency charged 
with the enforcement of labor laws upon the certification by 

69 Ibid., 1919, p. 137 . 

70 Loc. cit. 
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the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy that a na¬ 
tional emergency required them. The plan was approved and put 
into operation in October. 71 

A similar procedure was used to make the Serviced policy 
of equal pay for equal work effective. This policy had already 
been announced by the National War Labor Conference Board 
and adopted by the War Labor Board, but it did not result in 
giving women the same pay formerly received by men for the 
same work because the conditions were not exactly the same 
after the introduction of women. Processes were changed, giv¬ 
ing employers an excuse for lowering wages. In some instances 
the change from men to women or in the process used increased 
production, but it did not bring increased wages. The recom¬ 
mendation of the Woman in Industry Service provided that 
“ wages should be established on the basis of occupation and not 
on the basis of sex.” 72 Where a process was changed wages 
were not to be altered unless statistics of production showed a 
difference in output, in which event “ the difference in the wage 
rate should be based in the difference in production for the job 
as a whole and not determined arbitrarily.” 73 The effect of this 
statement of policy was limited and vague; the service had no 
way of enforcing its decisions and women were not well enough 
organized to exert pressure on employers to force them to put 
the policy into practice. 

Realizing the inadequacy of the small budget provided by 
Congress in July, Miss Van Kleeck appealed to trade union 
women for advice and help. A conference of twenty-five in 
October outlined a program. The conferees decided to act as a 
permanent advisory body, meeting with Miss Van Kleeck from 
time to time, and to serve individually as unofficial field agents 
for the Service. They requested the Secretary of Labor to in¬ 
crease the appropriation immediately, while for the next year 

71 Ibid., pp. 153-40; “Minutes”, August 23, and September 6, 1918, War 
Labor Policies Board, “ Correspondence ”, op . cit. 

72 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1919, p. 142. 

73 Loc. cit. 
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they prepared a budget of $300,000 which was to be presented 
to Congress. In addition they demanded that State and Federal 
wage boards fix minimum wages for women, that women be 
appointed on all government boards, that the government and 
trade unions give women entering the skilled trades the same 
opportunities for training that men had, and that standards 
regulating night work be maintained. 74 

As with most emergency war agencies, the war ended about 
the time that the Service was beginning to function. Little op¬ 
portunity existed for a trial of its recommendations. As soon 
as the Armistice was signed it had to divert its attention to 
problems relating to the displacement of women from industry. 

During the war the Service helped preserve the standards 
established during peace. It formulated new standards and im¬ 
proved old ones, and although they were not always honored in 
practice they remained as ideals for the guidance of women in 
a future day. In an advisory capacity the Service rendered its 
greatest contribution to women by standing firmly against any 
lowering of standards. When requests for some relaxation came 
to the War Labor Policies Board, it referred them to the 
Woman in Industry Service, whose policy, as Frankfurter in¬ 
formed one applicant, was usually against making the recom¬ 
mendation. 75 The chief complaint against the Service was that 
it was more interested in restricting employment of women than 
in getting woman into industry; and this, considering that the 
complaint came from the employer’s representative on the War 
Labor Policies Board, 76 may be interpreted as a compliment to 
its effectiveness. 

INFORMATION AND EDUCATION SERVICE 

To publicize the war activities of the Department and “ to 
stimulate public sentiment with reference to the utilization of 

74 Ibid., 1918, p. 121, New Republic , XII, 365-6. 

75 Frankfurter to L. L. Allen, Department Chief, Department of Workshop 
and Factory Inspection, Nashville, Tenn., October 3, 1918 and other cor¬ 
respondence in War Labor Policies Board, “ Correspondence ”, op. cit . 

76 Ibid.y Perkins to Frankfurter, October 28, 1918. 
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labor in production,” an Information and Education Service 
was established on July i, 1918, under the direction of Roger 
W. Babson. A good deal of the work carried on by the various 
divisions of this service was in the nature of propaganda to 
arouse workers to greater productivity. Five thousand news¬ 
papers were supplied with material and featured articles by the 
News Division. Speakers were sent to business, labor, and civic 
organizations and motion pictures were made for distribution 
to the public by the Information Division, while the Industrial 
Plants Division concentrated its attention on the factory work¬ 
ers. As an added task, the sale of Liberty Bonds was furthered 
by the latter division. An Economics Division prepared the 
material and prevented any duplication of service. Thousands of 
posters like the following were displayed by the Poster Division 
every two or three weeks in factories, railroad stations, and 
civic centers, on billboards and other conspicuous public 
places : 77 

ARE YOU 
I-D-L-E 
TODAY 
? 

THE BOYS 
IN THE TRENCHES 
ARE NOT 


War Fever 

is not necessary to keep 
any real American a real patriot 

In the heart of the Patriot 
the NATION’S good 
always comes first 


77 Sixth Annual Report of the Department of Labor , 1918, pp. 129-132. 
Babson, W. B. Wilson , p. 267. 
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INVESTIGATION AND INSPECTION SERVICE 

Secretary Wilson included in his letter to Congress specifying 
the essentials of a war labor administration a request for an 
Investigation and Inspection Service, designed to provide a 
means of quick investigation of labor conditions. Three hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars was appropriated for this purpose. Ethel- 
bert Stewart, a former employee of the Department, was ap¬ 
pointed director. 

The Investigation and Inspection Service initiated no in¬ 
vestigations of its own. It acted only when requested by other 
divisions of the Department. Through arrangements with the 
Secretary’s Office other government agencies were able to use 
its service. Included among these were many undertaken for 
the War Industries Board to determine whether government 
contractors’ excuses for their inability to fulfill their obligations 
were justified. The findings of the investigators did much to 
explode the commonly accepted notion that a shortage of labor 
existed. The investigation of the Service indicated that em¬ 
ployees would put up with many inconveniences provided the 
wages were good. Reporting on a complaint of a labor shortage 
in Hastings, Michigan, the investigator wrote: 

The plant is clean and orderly, but the men will not stay for two 
reasons; first, the pay is the lowest in the vicinity... Second, as 
the town is so small and offers no attractions, and work being 
plentiful in larger Cities at considerably higher rates of wages, it 
is found that men prefer to work in the larger town. 78 

Another investigator reported that a firm in Allentown, Pa., 
was unable to compete for workers with Bethlehem Steel even 
though Allentown workers had to get up at 5 a. m. to go to the 
Bethlehem plant and work under poorer conditions. The Allen¬ 
town firm gave its men good working conditions but low 
wages. 79 In the course of these investigations the Service helped 

78 War Industries Board, “ Correspondence of Hugh Frayne,” chairman, 
Labor Division (National Archives). 

79 Loc . cit. * 
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improve the lot of workers by calling to the attention, of em¬ 
ployers and the government producing agencies many instances 
of low wages, long hours, and unsanitary working conditions. 

TRAINING AND DILUTION SERVICE 

To overcome the shortage of skilled labor that drafting a 
quarter of a million men monthly caused, and to maintain the 
efficiency of the working force of the nation, the United States 
Training and Dilution Service was organized on July 16 with 
an appropriation of $150,000. Charles T. Clayton, formerly 
assistant head of the Employment Service, was appointed di¬ 
rector. Its procedure was first to ascertain the best methods used 
in plants for the training of skilled workers; then to find out 
where such training would be needed, and provide information 
and assistance on the subject to such employers requiring it. 
About twenty “ vestibule training departments ” were estab¬ 
lished weekly. Where plants were too small for individual 
schools, one would be organized for several of them. As a 
further aid to manufacturers, bulletins were published on 
“ How to start a training department in a factory,” “ Some 
advantages of industrial training,” “ Training in the rubber in¬ 
dustry,” and kindred topics. Progress was made in promoting 
industrial training in the public schools in connection with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 80 

The Training Service took advantage of the work previously 
done in its field by the Section on Industrial Training for the 
War Emergency of the Committee on Labor and by the Ord¬ 
nance Division of the War Department. Miles, chairman of the 
Section on Industrial Training, was placed in charge of the 
Training Division. His task included the selection of field 
superintendents of training and the organization of the training 
program. The Ordnance Division cooperated with the Service 
by providing office space for field superintendents whose terri¬ 
torial jurisdictions paralleled those of the Ordnance Division, 
and by making available to the superintendents the daily reports 
of its inspectors. 

80 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1919, pp. 153 - 3 * 
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Most of the Service’s activities were concentrated on the 
training of workers. By June 30, 1919, 359 training depart¬ 
ments had been established in machine shops, garment and shoe 
factories, rubber plants and other places. Interest in this service 
continued even after the war. On June 30, 1919, when the 
Service was discontinued, about 290 were in existence and more 
than 360 additional requests for advice and installation of 
training departments had been received. Very little beyond the 
preliminary stages was done toward supplying less skilled labor 
to those industries where the available supply of skilled labor 
was inadequate. The Dilution Division of the Service was about 
to begin its work when the Armistice was signed. 81 

WORKING CONDITIONS SERVICE 

Safeguarding the health and lives of workers in the war in¬ 
dustries was the function of the Working Conditions Service 
under the direction of Grant Hamilton. Since many other gov¬ 
ernment agencies had already developed standards, the Working 
Conditions Service decided to coordinate the work of these 
agencies rather than to add new standards and practices. The 
personnel for the Division of Industrial Hygiene was detailed 
from the Public Health Service of the Treasury Department. 
The Ordnance Division of the War Department and the Hous¬ 
ing Corporation assigned to this Division the responsibility for 
making all sanitary and safety inspections. Two other divisions 
were organized: Safety Engineering, whose functions during 
the war were undertaken by the Division of Industrial Hygiene 
and Medicine; and Labor Administration, whose duty it was 
to study the attitudes and policies of management toward 
employees. 82 


CONCLUSION 

In the short period of its existence the War Labor Adminis¬ 
tration proved its value and demonstrated the feasibility of a 

81 Ibid., pp. 159-61. 

82 Ibid., pp. 188-90. 
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cabinet administration of labor activities through the Secretary 
of Labor. For the first time in its history the Department of 
Labor functioned as the clearing house for the labor policies of 
the various government agencies. The plan as outlined provided 
“ centralization of control in the Department of Labor with de¬ 
centralization of execution by agencies in immediate contact 
with labor problems.” Those in charge of labor activities in the 
various government agencies “ would clear their activities 
through the appropriate bureau heads of the Department.” 83 
For instance, the chief of the Ordnance Industrial Service Sec¬ 
tion was a member of the War Labor Policies Board and the 
Ordnance Woman in Industry would clear through the Woman 
in Industry Service. 

Unfortunately, not enough time elapsed between the organ¬ 
ization of the War Labor Administration in January and the 
signing of the Armistice in November to give it an opportunity 
to develop the full strength of its potentialities. The road the 
War Labor Administration traveled during its brief existence 
was a stormy one. As organized the War Labor Administration 
was a compromise. It was designed to please those who favored 
placing the administration of labor in war production in the 
Industrial Service Section of the War Department on the style 
of the English plan and those who wanted to give the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor complete jurisdiction of war labor matters. 
The task of coordinating the heterogeneous labor activities of 
the highly individualistic government agencies which preceded 
it was formidable. Personalities had to be placated. The ad¬ 
ministration had the misfortune of cAn g established after many 
agencies dealing with labor in war industries were well organ¬ 
ized. It had to contend with employers who for the most part 
were still hostile to the idea that the formulation of labor 
policies should be a cooperative venture including labor. A War 
Labor Administration in which labor had a conspicuous part 
was anathema to them. Strangely enough, for reasons ex¬ 
plained above, organized labor did not give the War Labor 


83 Ibid., 1918, p. 96. 
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Administration the wholehearted support that might have been 
expected. 

These difficulties were minor compared with the stupendous 
task of organizing the administration and formulating the pol¬ 
icies. Every policy involved conflicts of opposing interests. The 
philosophy of individualism received its first major attack on a 
wide front by government. Although a sweeping victory was 
not achieved, nevertheless individualism had to give way on 
many fronts. The War Labor Board exercised powers of life 
and death over industries and workers. The War Labor Policies 
Board restricted the power of employers to hire whom they 
pleased in the manner they pleased. On some fronts the admin¬ 
istration had to recede, as on the wages stabilization scheme, 
but only to attack on different sectors. 



PART FOUR 


REACTION 




CHAPTER XIII 

THE RETURN TO NORMALCY 

The signing of the Armistice on November n, 1918, was 
the signal for the abandonment of ordinary restraints in a wild 
demonstration of joy that right had triumphed over might on 
the battlefields of Europe. The world was made safe for democ¬ 
racy. For a time Americans were oblivious of the problems 
which in the days to come would make of democracy a hollow 
mockery. The chaos of 1919 with its strikes, bomb outrages, 
raids on radicals, unemployment, and violations of civil lib¬ 
erties made the industrial crisis of 1917 appear by comparison 
little worse than a bad dream. War between capital and labor 
was resumed, shattering the ephemeral industrial peace so lab¬ 
oriously maintained during the period of conflict. Hopes for an 
orderly reconstruction faded as Americans impatiently clam¬ 
ored for a speedy return to normalcy. 

To some extent all the reconstruction problems fell within the 
province of the Department of Labor, whose resourcefulness 
in meeting them was taxed to the utmost. Although the post 
war crisis was, in reality, less serious for the nation than that 
of 1917, the difficulties of the Department were greater since 
the compulsion to conformity exerted in 1917 on all groups by 
the necessity of prosecuting the war was absent. The Depart¬ 
ment was further handicapped in its approach to the reconstruc¬ 
tion problems by the general tendency to limit the powers of 
government. 


RECONSTRUCTION 

High hopes were held for a long time before the end of the 
war that a well ordered reconstruction policy would obviate 
much of the unhappy consequence of the transition from a war 
to a peace economy. Numerous plans for the scientific treatment 
of special and general problems were proposed and criticized. 
Some of them touched on the obvious problems which would 
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have to be solved by the government. Demobilization, the voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors, the dis¬ 
mantling of the war-time machinery of government and indus¬ 
try, and the development of public works to provide employ¬ 
ment were the most frequently discussed problems. Some of the 
plans proposed were ambitious projects which included the re¬ 
organization of the government departments, and the reorgan¬ 
ization, financing and readjustment of industries engaged in 
war work. 

As early as June, 1918, Felix Frankfurter of the War Labor 
Policies Board directed Professor Walton H. Hamilton to 
“ formulate a quiet, unostentatious, scientific program ” because 
too “ many people (were) trying to mess around with what they 
called reconstruction.” 1 Though Hamilton was anxious to 
supervise the whole reconstruction program, he knew that he 
was unlikely to get the opportunity since the Council of Na¬ 
tional Defense had already received presidential approval of 
investigations in reconstruction problems. Nevertheless, with 
the aid and advice of H. G. Moulton, L. C. Marshall, Justice 
Brandeis, and others, he worked diligently in the hope that he 
would at least “ control the inquiries in the general field of 
labor, which after all, (was) at the heart of the problem.” 2 
Hamilton believed that 

The problem is no simple one of a return to the pre-war status. 
The introduction of women into industry, the dilution of labor, the 
breakdown of the crafts, the changes in the ratio of plant capacity 
to labor supply, and the disturbances in the price level, prevent 
such simplicity of statement. Even more important, the establish¬ 
ment of new industrial relations, the enlarged domain of control, 
the changes in personal habits, and the newer conceptions of what 
is worth while in life inhibit any solution by a mere tinkering with 
the machinery of the social order. 3 

1 War Labor Policies Board. “ Correspondence,” op. cit., Frankfurter to 
Hamilton, June 26, 1918. 

2 Ibid., Hamilton to Moulton, July 27, 1918. 

3 Ibid., Memorandum by Hamilton, August 30, 1918. 
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Professor Hamilton realized that the attitude of the Depart¬ 
ment of War would determine in large measure the scope of 
reconstruction activity after the war. Tentatively the War De¬ 
partment gave him permission to work out an agreement with 
the Y. M. C. A. for training the returning soldiers, but the 
Department reserved the right to take over these activities at 
any time. In a memorandum to Dr. Walter Dill Scott of the 
Department’s Committtee on Classification and Personnel, 
Hamilton wrote that reconstruction could “ not be limited to 
the mere mustering out of the men; that even this more or less 
mechanical operation must take place in the light of the larger 
problems of the reorganization of the industrial system on a 
peace footing.” 4 

For some reason, probably his fear that a premature com¬ 
mittal was dangerous and likely to arouse the President’s dis¬ 
pleasure, Frankfurter did not secure official standing for the 
reconstruction work done under his supervision. As things 
turned out it was just as well. President Wilson was skeptical 
of uncontrolled reconstruction plans, especially those which 
were wide in scope and required long inquiries. He criticized 
European reconstruction efforts because they had “ gone very 
far afield,” 5 and thereby lessened their usefulness. In Septem¬ 
ber he used his influence to dissuade the Chamber of Commerce 
from appointing a commissioner because “ it would be very 
hurtful to have a number of competitive and class schemes for 
reconstruction after the war.” 6 Senator Week’s proposal for a 
joint Congressional Commission was extremely distasteful to 
the President, because he suspected it was an attempt to wrest 
control of reconstruction from him. On the other hand neither 
was Senator Overman’s bill, which he introduced as a counter¬ 
measure to Senator Weeks’ and which provided for a presi- 

4 Ibid., October 23, 1918, see also Hamilton to Frankfurter, October 4, 1918. 

5 Baker, Woodroiv Wilson, VIII, 390, Pres. Wilson to Edward A. Filene, 
September 7, 1918. 

6 Loc. cit., see also ibid., p. 453, Pres. Wilson to H. A. Wheeler of the 
Chamber of Commerce, October 5, 1919. 
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dential commission, satisfactory. Senator Overman’s bill 
“ made the scope of the inquiry too great for any single com¬ 
mission to compass.” 7 The President's preference was for de¬ 
fining the duties of the commission in very general terms and 
confining it “ to the problems immediately arising out of the dis¬ 
location of commerce, industry, and labor which have resulted 
from the war,” 8 and to the rehabilitation of the disabled sol¬ 
diers and sailors. President Wilson had discussed the problem 
of rehabilitation with Secretary Wilson in connection with a 
land settlement policy, but no action was taken on it. 9 Two days 
before the armistice was signed President Wilson forced the 
cancellation of plans to discuss reconstruction problems at a 
meeting of representatives of State Councils of National De¬ 
fense called to Washington for the purpose by Chairman 
Baruch of the War Industries Board. He took this action on 
the advice of Secretaries Baker and Houston, who feared the bad 
effect of discussing “ a subject which had not been sufficiently 
thought out.” 10 

If we may judge the temper of the troops, the general public, 
business, and labor in 1919, reconstruction on a grand scale was 
doomed to failure. The troops were anxious to quit the service 
whether they had jobs or not, the public was war-weary, busi¬ 
ness wanted to rid itself of government restraint, and labor was 
suspicious of proposals in which it did not have a leading part. 
Organized labor’s suspicions reflected its disappointment at not 
having had a more prominent place in the War Labor Admin¬ 
istration. Samuel Gompers and his colleagues wanted the Coun¬ 
cil of National Defense and the Advisory Commission to direct 
the reconstruction policies, because, as a member of the Advis- 

7 Ibid., p. 452, Pres. Wilson to Senator Overman, October 5, 1919; see 
also War Labor Policies Board, op. cit., Walton Hamilton to C. G. Nourse, 
Iowa State College. 

8 Baker, op. cit., p. 452. 

9 Ibid., p. 227, June 24, 1919. 

10 Ibid., p. 576, Lane, Letters, p. 300. 
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ory Commission, Gompers would be a party to the formulation 
of such policies. 11 

Aside from minor concessions to the planners the army de¬ 
mobilized the soldiers by military units irrespective of the effect 
on the rest of society. The return of the troops to civil life was 
executed with precision and with little delay. Though the 
Army’s method of demobilization by military units, instead of 
by industrial occupations, added to the number of unemployed, 
it was the most practical method possible. Demobilization by 
industrial occupations, as General March pointed out, “ would 
have disrupted military units (and) seriously impaired the 
efficiency of those organizations whose retention in the army 
was necessary.” 12 In addition, this scheme would probably have 
aroused discontent among those who remained, as English ex¬ 
perience with partial demobilization had demonstrated that it 
broke down army morale. After the large units were demobil¬ 
ized, General March permitted the discharge of individual sol¬ 
diers who had jobs awaiting them and the retention of those 
who had no employment prospects. The Department of Labor 
was permitted to carry on vocational guidance among the sol¬ 
diers through the Bureaus for Returning Soldiers and Sailors 
established at demobilization camps. The Bureaus were cooper¬ 
ative ventures headed by the Employment Service and aided by 
national welfare organizations such as the Y. M. C. A., The 
Knights of Columbus, the Red Cross, Chambers of Commerce, 
and state and local government agencies. The Employment 
Service also stationed qualified persons at embarkation camps in 
France and on board troop transports. Soldiers were given all 
the available information concerning employment opportunities 
in the United States. 13 

11 Committee on Labor, C. N. D., 9B-A3, 13568. General Subject file of 
J. W. Sullivan and Matthew Woll, assistants to chairman (National 
Archives), Woll to Gompers, November 13, 1918; Gompers to Woll, 
November 16, 1918. 

12 March, The Nation at War , pp. 313-4. 

13 Rep. Sec . Labor , 1919, p. 276. 
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While the army was being returned from France and it and 
the home forces were being demobilized more or less haphaz¬ 
ardly, plans were made to make the transition from peace to 
war as smooth as possible. Next to the Department of War, the 
Department of Labor was the most immediately concerned of 
all government departments. Although it showed no great en¬ 
thusiasm for the work of the War Labor Policies Board, it 
did undertake some reconstruction activities of its own, some 
of which w r ere mentioned above. The Department was mainly 
concerned with schemes for reducing the unemployment which 
followed the close of hostilities. It made arrangements with the 
War Department and the War Industries Board whereby no 
war contracts were to be cancelled without the advice of the 
latter. The War Industries Board was in its turn to seek in¬ 
formation from the Department of Labor with regard to the 
probable effect that cancellation of contracts would have on the 
labor situation. An educational campaign was carried on by 
the Woman in Industry Service to prevent the wholesale dis¬ 
charge of women from positions normally held by men. 
Through the Information and Education Service, the Depart¬ 
ment tried to stimulate public and private building projects in 
order to increase employment. 14 

A short period of widespread unemployment lasting less than 
a year followed the signing of the Armistice. Demobilization, 
the cancellation of war orders, the large amount of capital tied 
up in adjustments of war contracts, the general stagnation of 
energy, and uncertainty as to the future were some of the 
causes. The fact that the war ended as winter was beginning 
aggravated the situation, since normally many men are thrown 
out of work during this season. Few could predict the probable 
duration of this period of unemployment. 

In an attempt to arouse national concern over the problem 
and to bring about a revival of construction on the part of states 
and cities a conference of governors and mayors was arranged 
by the Information and Education Service under the direction 


14 Ibid., 167-9. 
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of Secretary Wilson. On March 3, 4, and 5, 22 governors, rep¬ 
resentatives of 25 others, 184 mayors, and federal representa¬ 
tives assembled and listened to speeches by the President and 
six members of the cabinet on the problems confronting the 
nation. Much of the time was spent in excoriating the Bolshe¬ 
viks and those “ aliens who seek to invoke force rather than 
reason against our form of government.” 15 Secretary Wilson 
was as intemperate in his speech as any. The Conference seemed 
at times to lose sight of its main purpose, the devising of 
methods to reduce unemployment. A miscellaneous group of 
resolutions with a preamble worthy of a Fourth of July oration 
was the principal accomplishment of the gathering. It affirmed 
the conferees’ faith in the principle that “ unprecedented condi¬ 
tions can be met through the unprecedented devices of human 
ingenuity inspired by the progressive age in which we live.” 16 
One section was devoted to railroads and freight rates, and 
another to the “ laudable desire ” of states to “ undertake the 
needed public improvements.” 17 The federal government was 
urged to make the necessary readjustments of war contracts to 
permit the release of capital, to define its policy with respect to 
the disposition of raw materials in its possession, and to con¬ 
tinue aiding public employment agencies. The Conference sug¬ 
gested that congestion of demobilized soldiers in the cities could 
be avoided by returning the troops to local draft boards before 
demobilization. The resolutions ended with the cheerful note: 

We face the future firm in the belief that the Almighty intends 
all things well, and that there remains for us and the generations 
to come full compensation for the service given and the sacrifice 
made in the support of the ideals of Democracy. 18 

1 5 Ibid., p. 173. 

16 Loc. cit . 

17 Ibid., p. 174. 

18 Ibid., p. 176; see also New York Times, March 4, 1919; John A. Fitch, 
“ Unrest as the Governors See It,” Survey, XLI, 858-60. 
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Reconstruction became a simple effort to revert as nearly as 
possible to pre-war conditions. Nearly all of the emergency 
agencies of the War Labor Administration were allowed to 
dissolve or were formally abandoned at the end of the fiscal 
year when the appropriations ceased. One of the first to lose its 
effectiveness was the National War Labor Board, the most pow¬ 
erful of all. As soon as the Armistice was signed employers 
who had submitted to the jurisdiction of the board under 
duress, legal or otherwise, began to flout its decisions. The 
Board’s inability to enforce its decisions against employers and 
rumors that two labor representatives had betrayed labor caused 
the Board to lose influence with the unions. The Board, which 
once held the center of attention as the “ supreme court ” of 
adjustment agencies, quietly disappeared on August 12, 1919. 
Its effectiveness had ended much earlier. The public was apa¬ 
thetic and the Administration uninterested. 19 

The rival of the War Labor Board in eminence during the 
war, the War Labor Policies Board, was disbanded earlier. 
With more reserve than was usual even im government reports, 
its discontinuance in March, 1919, was announced by the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor as due to the disappearance of the contingency 
which brought it into existence. “Although the necessity for 
reconciliation of interdepartmental conflicts had passed,” the 
Secretary added, “ the function of course remained of recon¬ 
ciling differences between branches of the Department. This 
function, however, (was) sufficiently provided for by the nor¬ 
mal organization of the Department and by the Departmental 
Cabinet.” 20 

All the other emergency war agencies except the Division of 
Negro Economics, the United States Housing Corporation, and 
the Woman in Industry Service went out of existence on June 
30, 1919. The Secretary of Labor considered the Division of 

1 § Public, XXII, 282;*see also Rep. Sec. Labor , 1919, pp. 118, 121-2; 
New Republic , XX, 132, Bureau of Labor Statistics, National War Labor 
Board , p. 51. 

20 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1919, p. 129. 
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Negro Economics so important that he carried it along as part 
of the Office of the Secretary until March 4, 1921, even though 
Congress refused appropriations for it. 21 The Housing Corpor¬ 
ation had to be continued in order to liquidate its holdings. 22 
The Woman in Industry Service obtained a year’s extension, 
and then under a new name, the Woman’s Bureau, was made a 
permanent part of the Department of Labor by an act of Con¬ 
gress effective July 1, 1920. 23 

Relatively little controversy was waged over the discontinu¬ 
ance of the emergency war agencies. Here and there a voice de¬ 
manded the continuance of one or another, but most such utter¬ 
ances went unheeded. The situation was different with respect 
to the Employment Service, whose appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, were almost exhausted by February. A re¬ 
quest by Secretary Wilson for a deficiency appropriation of 
$1,800,000 for extending the service until the end of the fiscal 
year precipitated a concerted attack on the Service by open-shop 
employers’ associations and private employment agencies. 

Hostile business interests alleged that the Employment Serv¬ 
ice was being perpetuated “ merely ... for the purpose of fur¬ 
nishing jobs for organized labor’s business agents or social wel¬ 
fare folks who have been in Government Service and have not 
had an opportunity to tie up to a new propaganda yet.” 24 All the 
old charges concerning the Service’s union bias were revived. A 
new reason for opposing the continuance of the Service was 
based on the erroneous assumption that Director General Dens- 
more had conducted a secret investigation of the Mooney case. 

Densmore’s connection with the Mooney case took place 
while he was Solicitor for the Department and not Director 

21 Ibid,, 1920, pp. 38-9. 

22 Ibid., pp. 154-8; this agency remained a part of the Department of 
Labor until 1938 when it was transferred to the Treasury Department, see 
ibid., 19 37 , P- 139 - 

23 Ibid., 1920, p. 195. 

24 Nation, CVIII, 182, citing resolutions of the Associated Manufacturers 
and Merchants of New York; a few manufacturers favored the Employ¬ 
ment Service, see Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 2156-66. 
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General of the Employment Service as was charged. Moreover, 
his connection was only incidental. The investigation was con¬ 
ducted by two agents of the Department of Labor who hap¬ 
pened to be in San Francisco with Solicitor Densmore in con¬ 
nection with the prosecution of immigration employees on 
bribery charges. In a letter to Representative Bankhead, Dens¬ 
more categorically stated that “ no person connected with the 
United States Employment Service had anything to do with 
it.” 25 Underlying all the opposition, and accounting for the 
unanimity with which employers acted, was another unex¬ 
pressed reason. The Employment Service, by its success in 
handling the employment problem during the war, was becom¬ 
ing the most important subdivision of the Department of Lab¬ 
or, and was making a host of friends and supporters. Unless 
it were reduced in importance, the prestige of the Department 
would increase. Employers were not opposed to the Service be¬ 
cause it was a public agency threatening private enterprise. The 
National Industrial Conference Board which condemned it as 
conducted during the war and opposed its continuance as un¬ 
necessary and undesirable commended the Employment Divi¬ 
sion of the War Department and advocated generous appro¬ 
priations for it. 26 The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association like¬ 
wise “ opposed any further appropriations on the part of Con¬ 
gress for maintaining the United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice,” 27 but, at the time, stated that the furnishing of labor could 
be handled by private or state agencies. The fight was not 
against public agencies but against an Employment Service 
supervised by an alleged pro-union Department of Labor. 

To the defense of the Service came a surprisingly large num¬ 
ber of manufacturers, newspapers, social and welfare agencies, 

25 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., ist Sess., p. 1712. 

26 Bonnett, Employers Associations in the United States , p. 492; see also 
p. 90 for attitude of National Founders* Association, pp. 120-1 for that of 
National Metal Trades Association, and pp. 145-6 for that of National 
Erectors* Association. 

27 American Industries , X2£, 28. 
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and labor unions. 28 The defenders of the Service won the first 
battle when the House passed the appropriations bill on Febru¬ 
ary 28, 1919. In the Senate the bill failed to reach a vote. In 
view of the insistent needs of the Service during the unemploy¬ 
ment crisis and the wide support for the bill by the press and 
social welfare agencies the failure of the Senate to act on the bill 
was a surprise. 

After the Senate adjourned, thereby killing the appropriation 
bill for the Employment Service, Secretary Wilson appealed to 
the President for aid. The President, who was in France, cabled 
that he regretted to see the Employment Service impaired, but 
he was helpless, since his National Security and Defense Funds 
were exhausted. Secretary Wilson then gave orders to the State 
Directors to reduce their staffs. Before this happened, enough 
money was subscribed by states, cities, chambers of commerce, 
labor organizations, Red Cross chapters, and other voluntary 
groups to ensure the continuance of 490 of the 750 general 
offices and special bureaus for returning soldiers and sailors. 
The unexpended appropriation of the Employment Service 
would have supported only 56 offices. 29 

In order to gain support for public employment exchanges 
and to counteract the opposition to them a conference on em¬ 
ployment legislation was held in Washington under the chair¬ 
manship of Secretary Wilson on April 23, 24, 25, 1919. Rep¬ 
resentatives of twenty-eight states, of the United States Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, of the American Federation of Labor, and 
of some employers were present. The conference recommended 
that a federal-state employment exchange be established with the 
states operating the employment offices under the supervision 
of the federal government. Participation in the system was to 
be voluntary. States which joined were to receive federal aid 

28 “Editorial Excerpts, United States Employment Service” a collection 
of newspaper clippings in the Department of Labor Library, Washington, 
D. C.; Rep. Sec. Labor , 1919, p. 277; Edward T. Devine, “ The Attack on 
the Employment Service,” Survey , XLI, 662-3. 

29 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1919, pp. 277-8. 
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equal to their own appropriations provided their employment 
offices conformed to the federal standards. The federal service 
was to handle all interstate placements. A bill designed to carry 
out these ideas was introduced in the House by Representative 
Nolan and in the Senate by Senator Kenyon, but neither bill was 
acted upon. 30 

When Congress convened in special session in May, another 
attempt to save the Employment Service was made by the De¬ 
partment of Labor and its friends. President Wilson in an ap¬ 
peal on behalf of the Service cabled from France : 

We must see to it that our returning soldiers are assisted in every 
practicable way to find the places for which they are fitted in the 
daily work of the country. This can be done by developing and 
maintaining upon an adequate scale the admirable organization 
created by the Department of Labor for placing men seeking 
work ... 31 

In this Congress the Employment Service had more difficulty 
obtaining funds from the House than from the Senate. By par¬ 
liamentary maneuvering all proposals for appropriations for the 
Service were defeated in committee and in the House on the 
ground* that the Employment Service, not being an agency 
authorized by law, could not receive funds from the House. 
The Senate, however, unhampered by such a rule inserted in 
the urgent deficiency bill $272,000 and later in the regular ap¬ 
propriation bill, $400,000. Both of these amendments were ac¬ 
cepted by the House. 32 

Representative Blanton of Texas, led the fight on the floor of 
the House against the Employment Service. In speech after 
speech he produced evidence, most of which the House had 
heard before, purporting to show that the Employment Service 
was extravagant, pro-union, discriminatory against non-union 

30 Ibid., pp. 278-80. 

31 Shaw, Messages and Papers , II, 675. 

32 Cong. Rec ., 65th Cong., 3rd Sess., pp. 4651-3, 4664-5; 66th Cong., 
1st Sess., pp. 420-3, 908, 2153,4, 2179, 2198. 
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labor, and inefficient. Blanton’s charges against the Employment 
Service were for the most part scurrilous and false. The sem¬ 
blances of truth which he happened to insert on occasion were 
purly accidental. He made little effort to investigate the truth 
of his charges. At one time he asserted that Densmore was a 
relative of Secretary Wilson, and at another he accused Dens- 
more’s sister of falsifying an expense account. 33 The House was 
annoyed; but there was little it could do but listen to Blanton’s 
tirades and, worse, support his technical objections to the consid¬ 
eration of appropriations for the Employment Service. On nearly 
every other proposal made by him the House voted it down. The 
tables were turned on Blanton one day when Representative No¬ 
lan, the Employment Service’s chief defender in the House, re¬ 
lated to his gleeful colleagues how Blanton was duped by George 
Parson, an employee of the Department of Labor, who sus¬ 
pected that he was “ the mouthpiece in Congress of the Na¬ 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Lumberman’s 
Association, the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and 
other organizations fighting unionism and advocating the ‘ open 
shop ’ ”. 34 In order “ to disclose to the friends of labor and the 
public at large the questionable methods occasionally made use 
of by Representative Blanton of Texas,” Parson “ subjected 
him to a novel test.” 35 He advised him to introduce a resolu¬ 
tion requesting Secretary Wilson to transmit to the House a 
variety of papers including the vouchers of several persons who 
were supposed to be working in the Department. Blanton fell 
into the trap. In introducing the resolution Blanton told his col¬ 
leagues that he knew that the facts set forth in the resolution 
existed. As a matter of fact, as Parson wrote to Nolan, “ If 
there was a single word of truth in the information, it crept in 
by mistake.” Shortly after the resolution was passed Parson 
sent Blanton another letter telling him of the confusion caused 
by it among Department of Labor officials. Parson also in- 

33 Hearings, National Employment System , pp. 233-5. 

34 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., 1 Sess., p. 5523, quoting from letter. 

ZSLoc. cit. 
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sinuated that the vouchers Blanton had asked for might be 
hidden or destroyed. In order to avoid this Parson offered to 
secure for Blanton duplicates. A code was agreed upon. On 
August 16 Blanton inserted in the personal columns of the 
Washington Evening Star the following: “ Sidney: Obtain 
copies and forward data at earliest possible. Helen ”. As Repre¬ 
sentative Nolan read the letters and compared the information 
contained in them with the details of Blanton’s resolution the 
House roared with laughter much to Blanton’s embarrass¬ 
ment. 36 

The deficiency appropriation of $272,000 came too late to be 
of much value to the Employment Service for the fiscal year 
ending on June 30, 1919. Also the $400,000 for the next fiscal 
year was insufficient to meet the needs of a national system. 
Thereafter the Service gave up its field work and relinquished 
control of its employment offices. “All placement work, all 
intrastate clearance, all work of collecting information relating 
to employment and industrial conditions,” 37 was carried on by 
the States or municipalities. It restricted its functions to those 
of a national clearing house of information on the labor surplus 
or deficit from day to day, the industrial situation, and on the 
shipment of labor to other States. For this purpose it operated 
thirteen labor-clearance zones throughout the country. In 1920 
only three, Chicago, Kansas City, (Kans.), and Atlanta had 
paid officers! The other ten were manned by State officers or 
unpaid representatives. 38 

The whole scheme depended for its effectiveness on the State 
or municipal employment exchanges. If they were successful, 
and willing to cooperate, the functions of the Employment 
Service would be valuable; if they were not the functions would 
be practically useless. Since most State and municipal employ¬ 
ment agencies were of poor caliber, the clearing house system 
failed. 

36 Ibid., for Blanton's resolution see p. 3805. 

37 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1920, p. 149. 

38 Ibid., pp. 144-9. 
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The Employment Service was one of the most important con¬ 
tributions of the Department of Labor. Though the Service was 
practically abandoned, the excellent work it performed during 
the war and to a lesser extent after the war could not be oblit¬ 
erated. But aside from this, it contributed to the theory, science, 
and development of a national employment system. It gave state 
and city employment officials “ a broader vision of their 
work,” 39 and emphasized the need for specialization in the 
placement of different kinds of workers—farm labor, profes¬ 
sional, and handicapped. Its organizational experiences revealed 
the difficulties inherent in an employment service which had to 
function through a federal-state arrangement. Its success in 
mobilizing the manpower of the country during the war proved 
its practicalness. Though critics might differ over the details 
and minor deficiencies of the Service, the consensus was that 
the Employment Service was a great advance over private 
agencies and that it should have been continued. 40 

THE END OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 

With the abandonment of the emergency government adjust¬ 
ing agencies the burden of mediation fell on the Division of 
Conciliation. In the minor controversies its record of success 
continued to be impressive. Of the disputes referred to it during 
the fiscal years, 1919 and 1920, it was able to adjust about 70 
per cent of them. This record loses some of its significance 
when we consider that only about 30 per cent of the cases 
handled by the Division were strikes or lockouts, the rest being 
threatened disputes. During the calendar year, 1919, the Divi¬ 
sion handled 1100 disputes, slightly more than 300 of which 
were actual strikes or lockouts. 41 This represented less than one- 

39 Harrison, Public Employment Offices, p. 134. 

40 Ibid., pp. 134-5; Edward T. Devine, “The Federal Employment Service,” 
Survey, XLII, 9; Robert W. Bruere, “Can We Eliminate Labor Unrest,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, LXXI, 
104; Douglas and Director, The Problem of Unemployment , p. 324; Nation , 
CVIII, 244 - 5 . 

41 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1919, p. 109, 192c, p. 139. 
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tenth of the more than 3600 strikes reported during that year. 
When we also take into account the fact that in the major con¬ 
troversies such as the steel and coal strikes, the Division was 
powerless, we get a clearer picture of the relative importance 
of the Division in the adjustment of industrial disputes. These 
figures were discouraging; but Secretary Wilson did not lose 
faith in voluntary mediation. In his last report to the President 
he reaffirmed his belief in voluntary mediation and pointed out 
the greatest obstacle to be overcome: 

Cordially supported by Congress this department should be able 
to make industrial mediation ... (which spells industrial peace) 
universally popular with both the employing and the wage earning 
interests of the country. Thus far, organized wage-working inter¬ 
ests have as a rule accepted it, whereas organized employing inter¬ 
ests as a rule opposed it. 42 

Secretary Wilson’s observation on the unwillingness of organ¬ 
ized employing interests to accept industrial mediation applied 
with great force to the post-war period. After a short intermis¬ 
sion during which employers were compelled by the exigencies 
of the war to accept mediation of industrial disputes, they re¬ 
verted to their old practice of refusing to meet their employees 
collectively. Taking advantage of the public’s war weariness, 
impatience with the large number of strikes, and disaffection 
with the high cost of living which was cleverly made to appear 
as the result of high wages, employers manipulated “ this 
fatigue and irritation of the average citizen against organized 
labor.” 43 Trade unionists were accused of greed and failure to 
do their full duty during the war. The press, “ traditionally 
hesitant in reporting industrial matters, failed notably to ac¬ 
quaint the public with the facts.” 44 Instead they discovered 

42 Ibid., 1920, p. 28. 

43 Savel Zimand, “ Who Is Behind the Open Shop Campaign,” New 
Republic , XXV, 257. 

44 Report on the Steel Strike of 19/9, The Commission on Inquiry, The 
Interchurch World Movement (New York, 1920), p. 29. 
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radical leaders planning every strike to develop “ into a general 
strike and ultimately into a revolution to overthrow the gov¬ 
ernment.” 45 Civic associations, service clubs, and government 
officials, “ in defense of the public interest,” condemned the 
closed shop and assisted such business groups as the Associated 
Industries in destroying trade unionism under the euphemious 
slogan “ the American Plan of Employment.” 46 In their efforts 
to preserve “ the foundations of the United States Govern¬ 
ment ” they attacked the anti-injunction rider exempting trade 
unions from prosecution under the anti-trust act. Labor union 
officials who refused to support a proposition that “ no salary 
to be paid to any local labor union official during the pendency 
of a strike by his union ” were accused of being “ personally 
interested far more in the Promotion than in the Prevention of 
strikes.” 47 Harden Church, president of the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh, discovered that: 

When two or more labor unions amalgamate into one society, they 
immediately become a menace to the happiness and welfare of the 
nation. The American Federation of Labor is the final exemplica- 
tion of this peril... it should be unlawful for two or more unions 
to amalgamate. 48 

In such an atmosphere with employers enjoying public favor 
and organized labor forced to retreat, the Division of Concilia¬ 
tion could not hope for too much success. Notwithstanding the 
handicaps under which it had to operate and still adhering to its 
policy of voluntary mediation it achieved a few notable suc¬ 
cesses. At the request of the Industrial Relations Division of 
the War Department, the Division brought about an amicable 
settlement between employers of Niagara Falls and Tonawanda, 

45 Ibid., p. 39. 

46 Zimand, op. cit. 

47 American Industries, XX, 30, quoting from the New York Evening 
World. 

48 Ibid., p. 25, quoting address delivered at World's Christian Citizenship 
Conference, Pittsburgh, November 11, 1919. 
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New York, and Bradford, Pennsylvania, and 10,000 of their 
shop employees. A strike of milk drivers in Chicago was settled 
after the commissioner of conciliation arranged for a joint con¬ 
ference at which the demands of the men for a $9.00 per week 
increase and a ten-hour day were granted. A feature of this 
strike was the success of the Commissioner in preventing the 
threatened cutting off of milk to hospitals, infirmaries, and 
children’s institutions. 49 A series of successful adjustments was 
effected in disputes involving packing house employees of 
Swift, Armour, and other companies. The strikes occurred in 
the eastern cities where the Alschuler awards had not been put 
into effect. After Swift and Co. agreed to put the award in 
effect in Jersey City, the other companies followed its lead. 
Recognition of the union, another demand of the men was 
denied. 50 

The Department was proud of the reputation its conciliators 
enjoyed. In addition to the disputes referred to the Division of 
Conciliation by employers and workers, many requests conr 
tinued to come from other government and private agencies for 
the services of the conciliators. Commissioner Benjamin M. 
Squires assisted in reorganizing the National Adjustment Com¬ 
mission in September, 1919, through an agreement between the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, steamship lines, con¬ 
tracting stevedores, and the United States Shipping Board. Mr. 
Squires was appointed executive secretary. Another commis¬ 
sioner and the Secretary of Labor assisted the mayor of New 
York City in settling a difficult harbor strike. At the request of 
the building trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor, Commissioner John B. Lennon was assigned by Secre¬ 
tary Wilson to help the unions formulate a plan to eliminate 
jurisdictional disputes. 51 

In contrast to the industrial upheaval in other industries and 
in contrast to the situation of 1917, the copper, oil, and the 

49 Rep. Sec.. Labor , 1919, pp. 31-4. 

50 Ibid., 1920, p. 80. 

51 Ibid., 1919, pp. 24-8, 31. 
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western packing-house industries went through the post-war 
period with minor disturbances. With the help of the Division 
of Conciliation the arrangements made by the President’s 
Mediation Commission were modified and extended. 52 

An interesting sidelight on the ingenuity displayed by the 
Division of Conciliation Commissioners in effecting settlements 
took place during a strike at the Pequanock Rubber Company 
plant in Butler, New Jersey. The strike occurred when the em¬ 
ployer refused to abide by an agreement with the workers to 
pay time and one-half for work done on holidays. Commis¬ 
sioner of conciliation Joseph R. Buchanan tried from February 
23 to March 8 without success to bring about a settlement. On 
March 8 the commissioner went to the president of the com¬ 
pany for another conference during the course of which he 
told him that since the town had no chamber of commerce to 
which he could appeal he was going to ask the mayor to inter¬ 
vene. 

But [replied the president] I am the mayor. Very well [said the 
commissioner] Mr. Mayor, what have you to say about a request 
of your fellow citizens and constituents, supported by a repre¬ 
sentative of the Federal Government, that you use your influence 
as first citizen of this municipality in an effort to induce the presi¬ 
dent of the Pequanock Rubber Co. to respect signed agreements 
and to at once restore normal industrial conditions in this 
community ? 

After remaining silently thinking for a minute or so the president- 
mayor jumped to his feet, saying: “ It’s all right. This dual role 
I am playing has perplexities I did not comprehend before, but, 
if the men will come back to the mill they will all be given their 
old positions as fast as we can adjust the work to that end.” 53 

The difficulties which confronted the mediation activities of 
the Department of Labor are well illustrated in bituminous, 
anthracite, and steel strikes. Because of their size and the issues 

52 Ibid., 1920, pp. 26-7. 

53 Ibid., 1920, p. 92. 
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involved they attracted nationwide attention. The intervention 
of many public officials was required for the settlement of the 
coal strikes; but no intervention was tolerated by Judge Elbert 
H. Gary of United States Steel. 

THE BITUMINOUS STRIKES 

The growing gap between the cost of living and wages was 
a major factor in precipitating the bituminous coal miners’ 
strike on November i, 1919. Since October 1917, the miners 
had been working under an agreement with the operators and 
Fuel Administrator Garfield, which was intended to cover the 
war period, but not to go beyond March 31, 1920. The end of 
actual fighting in Europe and the increased cost of living made 
the miners restive and anxious to revise the agreement. Since 
1914 wages had risen 48 per cent while the cost of living soared 
80 per cent. 54 

At Buffalo on September 23, the United Mine Workers of 
America presented to the Coal Operators’ Association demands 
for a sixty per cent increase in wages, a six-hour day, and a 
five-day week, time and a half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. The operators rejected the demands. On 
October 2 the miners and operators adjourned to meet in Phil¬ 
adelphia on October 9, where two more days of discussion 
failed to produce an agreement. 

When he learned that a strike order was going to be issued, 
Secretary Wilson asked John L. Lewis, acting president of the 
miners, to withhold it until after a conference with him and 
Thomas T. Brewster, president of the Coal Operators’ Asso¬ 
ciation. Lewis replied that in accordance with the instructions 
of the miners’ convention at Cleveland on September 22, he had 
issued the strike order effective November 1. Secretary Wilson, 
thereupon, invited the scale committee of the operators and 
miners to confer with him on October 21, but after four days 

54 Ibid., pp. 103-4, the percentages are based on cost of living studies of 
three mining towns by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The percentages are 
approximate average. 
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of negotiations the conference adjourned without an agree¬ 
ment. 55 Despairing of effecting an agreement, Secretary Wilson 
asked the President to intervene. On October 24, after a cabinet 
meeting, the President issued a statement denouncing the action 
of the mine leaders. He declared that the strike was contrary 
to an agreement made with the Fuel Administrator and was 
proposed at a time when the Government was “ making the 
most earnest effort to reduce the cost of living.” “ Such an 
action would create a disastrous fuel famine, paralyze indus¬ 
tries, forcing many workers out of employment, hinder the 
operation of the public utilities, and hamper shipping, thus pre¬ 
venting our giving aid to the allied countries with supplies 
which they so seriously need.” All this, he said, confronted 
the country “ at a time when the war itself (was) still a fact.” 
A strike “ under these circumstances (was) not only unjustifi¬ 
able, it (was) unlawful.” 56 President Wilson blamed the lead¬ 
ers for the strike action because he believed that the workers 
would not vote for such a strike if given all the facts. He re¬ 
quested the leaders and the miners to recall the strike order. 

This action, while it met with the general approval of the 
public, was bitterly resented by the miners. They felt that the 
Government which was inactive in the contemporary steel strike 
was unfairly interfering in the coal strike. Ini a telegram to Sec¬ 
retary Wilson, Lewis said: 

It is, indeed, a sad commentary upon the principal of equal dealing 
when the President of the United States and his Cabinet by a un¬ 
animous vote ally themselves with the sinister financial interests 
which seek to deny justice to labor and to precipitate our country 
into industrial turmoil. 57 

The strike began on the appointed day. 

55 Ibid., pp. 101-3; New York Times, October 19, 22, 23, 24, 1919; Berman, 
Labor Disputes and the President, pp. 177-81. 

56 Shaw, op. cit ., II, 17. 

57 New York Times, October 31, 1919. 
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Meanwhile stormy sessions of the Cabinet were in progress. 
Outwardly, it appeared as though the action of the Cabinet was 
unanimous, but, in fact, Secretary Wilson was straining every 
effort to prevent the adoption of drastic measures. In particular, 
he opposed unsuccessfully Attorney General Palmer’s sugges¬ 
tions for obtaining an injunction against the miners in case they 
carried out their strike threat on the ground that the miners 
were violating their agreement with the President. On October 
30 President Wilson reappointed Garfield, Federal Fuel Ad¬ 
ministrator, who immediately restored war time restrictions and 
prices. 58 

Fortified with the mandate from the majority of the Cabinet, 
Attorney General Palmer secured from Judge Anderson in 
Indianapolis a restraining order against the leaders of the strike 
on the basis that the strike was a violation of the Lever Act 
which made it unlawful for two or more persons to arrange to 
limit the production of necessities during the period of war. 69 
For a time Judge Anderson’s decision overshadowed the strike 
itself, for the general impression at the time of the passage of 
the act in August, 1917, was that it did not apply to labor. 
When the Lever bill was before Congress the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor asked that the Hollis amendment be added stipu¬ 
lating that the intent of the law was not to repeal the labor pro¬ 
visions of the Clayton Act. “ It was feared that the language 
in this section (4) might be construed to make it unlawful for 
workmen engaged in food transportation and production to 
strike.” 60 When Attorney General Gregory, Food Administrator 
Hoover, and President Wilson assured Gompers and Secretary 
Morrison of the A. F. of L. that Section 4 did not limit strikes, 
Gompers did not press for the acceptance of Senator Hollis’ 
amendment. On the floor of the Senate, Husting of Wisconsin 
said that the amendment was stricken out by the conference 

58 Loc . cit. 

59 Ibid., November 1, 1919. 

60 Proc. A. F. L ., 1917, p. 90. 
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committee because it was not thought necessary or essential. 
He told the Senators that he was 

authorized by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, to say that the 
Administration does not construe this bill as prohibiting strikes 
and peaceful picketing and will not so construe the bill, and that the 
Department of Justice does not so construe the bill and will not 
so construe the bill... 61 

The Administration was justifiably accused of bad faith in 
pressing for the injunction in the face of the assurances given 
to labor in 1917. Gompers, Morrison, and Woll of the A. F. of 
L. after a conference with Attorney General Palmer issued a 
statement condemning the injunction action and prophesied that 
the injunction would not prevent the strike. 62 The President’s 
statement on October 24 “ that war itself is still a fact ” was 
considered a mere technicality. The Nation could not reconcile 
that statement with his veto of a prohibition bill on October 27, 
on the ground that the war-time emergency did not exist. 63 
“ By resting its extraordinary exercise of power on an interpre¬ 
tation of war legislation,” the New Republic believed that the 
Administration excited “ in the workingmen of the country a 
resentment against the existing operation of law and contempt 
for the vaunted impartiality of the Government.” 64 The in¬ 
junction was also attacked on legal grounds. Since the Lever 
Act was a criminal statute a suit in equity should not have been 
undertaken. Injunctions are granted to prevent an irreparable 
injury to property, but no property rights of the government 
were involved in the coal strike. 65 

Some question exists as to whether the President participated 
in the events leading to the injunction of November 1. Presi- 

01 Cong. Rec n 65th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 5904. 

62 Current History , XI, 424. 

63 CIX, 578. 

64 XX, 308. 

65 Nation. CIX, 630, and also p. 787 containing an editorial on The Courts 
and the Coal Strike. 
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dent Wilson had returned from the West in September because 
of ill health and from that day to December no cabinet meetings 
were held at which he was present. It hardly seems likely that 
Secretary Wilson would have remained in the cabinet if the 
injunction orders had been approved by the President. All his 
life he had fought them and only his strong sense of loyalty to 
President Wilson enabled him to remain in office. Secretary 
Wilson believed that Tumulty, Garfield, and Palmer, who were 
directing the affairs of the strike from Washington, were not 
doing what the President would do, if he were in good health. 66 

The injunction of November i failed to open the mines, al¬ 
though it did prevent the union leaders from assisting the 
strikers. Thereupon, Secretary Wilson made another attempt to 
settle the strike, but without success. The following week the 
Cabinet over the objections of Secretary Wilson voted to invoke 
the aid of the courts again. 67 On November 8 the Attorney 
General secured a court order compelling the union leaders to 
rescind the strike order within three days. Such an injunction 
was more unprecedented than that of November i, in that it 
demanded the performance of a positive act; whereas injunction 
proceedings usually were negative in character, restraining indi¬ 
viduals or groups from committing certain prescribed acts. 68 
At the appointed time the court order was obeyed, but the men 
did not return to work. 

On November 14 Secretary Wilson intervened once more by 
calling the operators and miners to Washington for another 
conference. After a series of meetings the disputants accepted 
Secretary Wilson’s proposal based on cost of living figures pre¬ 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics providing for a thirty- 
one per cent increase in wages conditioned on the grant of an 
increase in the price of coal to be fixed by the Fuel Administra¬ 
tor. When the proposition was presented to Garfield, he refused 
to sanction it but countered with a proposal for a fourteen per 

66 Berman, op. cit., pp. 192-3, 188-90. 

67 New York Times , November 7, 1919. 

68 Nation, CIX, 787. * 
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cent wage increase. He felt that this figure was sufficient to 
bring wages in conformity with the rise in the cost of living 
since I917. 69 

The miners rejected Garfield’s offer and reiterated their will¬ 
ingness to accept Secretary Wilson’s. The cabinet again sided 
with Garfield and approved, over Secretary Wilson’s objections > 
Attorney General Palmer’s plan to prosecute the mine leaders. 
Many of the strike leaders were arrested and Federal troops 
w r ere sent to the coal areas. This drastic action coupled with the 
inability of the union to continue strike benefits weakened the 
miners’ position. A compromise agreement was formulated as 
the result of a series of conferences participated in by Attorney 
General Palmer, Fuel Administrator Garfield, Secretary Wil¬ 
son, and the miners. The miners were to accept a fourteen per 
cent increase and the President was to appoint a commission of 
three to consider all matters in dispute. In addition, contempt 
proceedings against the strike leaders were to be dropped. 70 In 
his appeal to the United Mine Workers on December 9 Secre¬ 
tary Wilson praised the President’s efforts on behalf of a peace¬ 
ful settlement and then added: 

If my judgment and experience are of any value to you, let me 
use them in advising you for the welfare of yourselves and the 
country as a whole to accept the way out that is proposed by the 
President. 71 

On December 10 the miners’ representatives, meeting at In¬ 
dianapolis, accepted the compromise plan. 

The compromise was really a victory for the miners. The 
composition of the commission with one representative each of 
the public, the operators, and the miners assured them that their 
demands for increased wages would be granted. Moreover, the 
President practically eliminated Garfield, who usually sided with 
the operators’ position, by transferring to the commission the 

69 Rep. Sec. Labor, 1920, pp. 103-105. 

70 Ibid., p. 105; Berman, op. cit., pp. 185-7. 

71 Current History, op. cit., p. 29. 
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fruitless negotiation he referred the dispute to President Wil¬ 
son. The operators were willing to concede to the miners a $4 
per day minimum and a $6 per day maximum, for day labor, 
but the miners held out for more, basing their demands on the 
award of the President's Bituminous Commission. In his com¬ 
munication to the President on May 19 Secretary Wilson 
showed some impatience at the intransigeance of the miners. 
He said, “ I have been unable to get the operators to concede 
the further increase and I do not feel that I could justify my 
position before the public in insisting that the additional con¬ 
cession should be made.” 78 

On May 21 the President told the operators and miners that 
the importance of anthracite in domestic consumption made it 
imperative for them to reach an agreement. Unless they could 
reach an agreement he would insist that the dispute be referred 
to a commission appointed by him. At a convention of anthra¬ 
cite workers called by the miners' leaders the President's offer 
of an arbitration commission was accepted, not from choice, 
they said, but because class legislation made it impossible for 
workers to carry on a successful strike. 79 Since the operators 
also accepted the President's recommendation, a commission 
was selected on June 3. 

The report of the Anthracite Commission on August 30, 
1920, precipitated another strike. Although the miners' repre¬ 
sentatives entered into an agreement with the operators on the 
basis of the Anthracite Coal Commission’s awards, the miners 
were dissatisfied. For two weeks, more than half of them took 
a “ vacation ” as a protest against the awards. 80 Officials of the 
union appealed to Secretary Wilson to use his influence to have 
the wage awards, which were no higher than those offered in 
May, referred for revision to a joint wage commission. The 

78 Ibid., p. 109. 

79 The members of the Anthracite Coal Commission were Dr. William O. 
Thompson, president of Ohio State University, chairman, W. L. Connell, 
representing operators, and N. J. Ferry, representing miners. 

80 New York Times , September 3, 5, 1920. 
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miners, also, appealed to the President; but he replied that he 
would not reopen the awards as long as the men “ under the 
guise of taking a vacation,” 81 remained on strike. Although he 
did not promise to reopen the awards, the inference was plain 
that he would if the men returned to work. Within a month of 
the receipt of the President’s statement, the miners’ leaders in¬ 
duced the men on “ vacation ” to return to work. After a con¬ 
ference between Secretary Wilson and the Miners’ Policy Com¬ 
mittee, the President reopened the awards on October 12. A 
joint scale committee of operators and miners met but because 
of the refusal of the former to consent to any changes, it was 
unable to effect an agreement. The Commission award remained 
in effect for the two years provided in the agreement. 82 

The determined attitude of the Government toward the 
miners in the bituminous and anthracite coal strikes was in 
marked contrast to its policy in the steel strike which began on 
September 22, 1919, and ended on January, 1920, by the com¬ 
plete surrender of the 300,000 workers. Had the Government 
maintained a strict neutrality, the outcome might not have been 
as disastrous for the workers. Instead the Department of 
Justice agents and the United States Army aided the powerful 
steel corporation to break the strike. 83 The Department of Lab¬ 
or, the only branch of the Government, which was friendly to 
labor, was powerless to act. Secretary Wilson did not inter¬ 
vene, he said, because neither side nor the public requested his 
service. 84 This was more in the nature of an excuse for Secre¬ 
tary Wilson’s unwillingness to embark on a hopeless venture. 
He could have arranged, if he had desired, to have someone re¬ 
quest his services, or he could have intervened on his own re¬ 
sponsibility as he had a right to do. But intervention was of 
doubtful value. The steel companies brooked no interference, 
governmental or private. They turned down all requests for a 

81 Rep. Sec . Labor, 1920, p. 112. 

82 Ibid., p. 113, Berman, op. cit., pp. 202-3. 

83 Report of the Steel Strike, pp. 240-1. 
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conference, including the President’s. This strike was more than 
a dispute over wages and hours; it was a struggle for the main¬ 
tenance of the open shop. Steel was fighting organized business’ 
battle against organized labor for the preservation of the open 
shop which so narrowly escaped extinction during the war 
under the influence of the National War Labor Board’s 
rulings. 85 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES 

While President Wilson was in Europe engaged in instituting 
a new world order, some of his fellow citizens reminded him 
of the industrial unrest which prevailed in the United States. 
A group of liberals headed by Joseph Tumulty, President Wil¬ 
son’s secretary, formulated a course of action which they urged 
on the President. George L. Record, at Tumulty’s suggestion, 
wrote to the President on March 31, 1919, that nothing that he 
did in Europe would lift him above the average of presidents 
because he was ignoring the great issue that was “ slowly com¬ 
ing to the front ; the question of economic democracy, abolition 
of privilege, and securing to men the full fruits of their labor 
or service.” Record wanted the President to “ become the real 
leader of the radical forces in America, and present to the 
country a constructive program of fundamental reform . . . 
(as) an alternative to the program presented by the socialists, 
and the Bolsheviki.” 86 

On June 4, 1919, Tumulty sent President Wilson a letter in¬ 
sisting that in the midst of the industrial and social unrest it 
was the President’s “ duty as the leader of the liberal forces 
of the world to speak the truth about the whole situation and 
to propose the remedy.” Tumulty proposed a national industrial 
conference composed of representatives of “ big and little busi¬ 
ness and of employees , to recommend a national plan for the 
improvement of the relations between capital and labor ” 87 

85 Berman, op. cit. , pp. 166-76. 

86 Kearney, Woodrow Wilson , p. 439. 

87 Ibid., p. 447, italics in the original. 
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Tumulty’s agenda for the conference included the consideration 
of the Whitley program for collective bargaining, profit shar¬ 
ing, labor representation in the management of business, and 
government ownership of railroads. 

Out of these suggestions grew the National Industrial Con¬ 
ference. In the message which he cabled to the special session 
of Congress on May 20, 1919, President Wilson adverted to the 
unhappy industrial conditions of the time. He did not believe, 
he said, that the nation could achieve its proper success as an 
industrial community if capital and labor continued to be antag¬ 
onistic. The real community of interest which existed between 
capital and labor could, if given an opportunity to function, 
lead to a “ genuine democratization of industry, based upon a 
full recognition of the right of those who work, in whatever 
rank, to participate in some organic way in every decision 
which directly affects their welfare or the part they are to play 
in industry.” 88 

On his return from Europe the President authorized Secre¬ 
tary Wilson to make arrangements for the convocation of an 
industrial conference. On September 3, 1919, invitations were 
sent to representatives of employers, employees, and the public 
to meet in Washington on October 6, “ for the purpose of 
reaching, if possible, some common ground of agreement and 
action with regard to the future conduct of industry.” 89 Since 
the American Federation of Labor was the most representative 
group of labor, Secretary Wilson asked Gompers to select 
fifteen labor delegates. Later, Secretary Wilson added represen¬ 
tatives from each of the four railroad brotherhoods. Choosing 
the employer representatives was not so simple since no organ¬ 
ization representing all organized employers was comparable to 
the American Federation of Labor. In order to make the em¬ 
ployer group as representative as possible, Secretary Wilson 
asked the United States Chamber of Commerce and the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Conference to select five each; the Investment 

88 Shaw, Messages of Woodrow Wilson, II, 674. 

89 Rep. Sec . Labor , 1919, p. 10. 
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Bankers Association of America and the railroad managers 
two each; and the farmers’ organizations, three. In addition,, 
another group of fifteen was selected to represent the public. 
In this group were employers, employees, farmers, educators,, 
social workers, publicists, and socialists, forming a cross section 
of American life. In all sixty-one representatives were chosen, 
including John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Elbert H. Gary, Ida M. 
Tarbell, John Spargo, John J. Raskob, Samuel Gompers^ 
Matthew Woll, Daniel J. Tobin, Charles W. Eliot. 90 

Secretary Wilson called the conference to order on October 
6. After an address of welcome in which he pleaded for indus¬ 
trial peace on the basis of industrial justice, he retired as 
temporary chairman in favor of Secretary of the Interior Lane, 
who was chosen as permanent chairman. Secretary Wilson 
eliminated himself for consideration of the chairmanship of the 
conference in order to avoid any possible charge of bias in favor 
of organized labor. However, he accepted an invitation to 
participate in the conference as an advisory member. 91 

A tense atmosphere hung over the conference when it met on 
October 6,1919, in the Pan American Building. Secretary Lane, 
in his address, tried to brush aside the pessimism and to ease 
the tension, but without success. His remarks, in fact, revealed 
his own fears of the impending failure. “ There are some here,” 
he told the conferees, “ who have doubted its success. Why, 
gentlemen, this conference is bound to be a success. Its extent 
is not to be measured by resolutions that come from it or by 
bits of machinery that it may invent or reveal. The spirit of this 
conference is its justification.” 92 

Less confident and more realistic was President Eliot’s 
analysis of the weaknesses of the conference which he predicted 
would encompass its downfall. Its organization into three 
groups, capital, labor, and public, for the purpose of presenting 
resolutions and for voting was a mistake, Eliot thought, because 

90 Ibid., pp. io-ii. 

91 Ibid., p. 12. 

92 Current History , XI, 195. 
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the stratification intensified the antagonism between capital and 
labor. Likewise, the attitude of capital and labor in dealing with 
present and past issues rather than in finding new and better 
relations, augured ill for the conference’s success. 93 

As Eliot predicted the conference struck snags on two cur¬ 
rent issues, labor’s insistence that the conference declare in 
favor of the right of collective bargaining and its recommenda¬ 
tion for the mediation of the steel strike. An adverse vote on 
the mediation resolution on October 21 caused Gompers and 
the labor group to withdraw. At President Wilson’s request 
Gompers and his colleagues returned for a day only to introduce 
another stumbling block, the collective bargaining resolution 
which was also defeated The vote was two to one in favor of 
the resolution, but unanimity was required for adoption. The 
labor representatives then withdrew permanently because, 
Gompers said, the action of the employers in voting against his 
resolution legislated them out of the Conference. Two days 
later the public group, which had been urged by the President to 
continue, adjourned. 94 

Many publicists agreed with Eliot’s analysis of the defects of 
the Conference. It was poorly planned and lacked a definited 
program. 95 Yet even if President Wilson had been able to exert 
his influence on the Conference, it is doubtful if any worthwhile 
suggestions could have come from it. An industrial conference 
called to promote a “ genuine democratization of industry ” and 
at the same time refusing to take any action leading to this goal 
in the most important strike in that generation, the steel strike, 
had little justification for its existence. Had the Conference 
agreed to take cognizance of the steel strike and used its efforts 
to bring about a settlement, even though it might fail, it would 
have been able to proceed to other questions with assurances of 
success. Finally, the refusal of the employer group to recognize 

93 Loc. cit. 

94 Ibid., pp. 196-9; Rep. Sec. Labor, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

95 New Republic , XX, 310; Literary Digest, LXIII, 11-12 and 16, 
November 15, 1919 for contemporary opinion; Current History, op. cit., p. 199. 
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the right of wage earners to organize without discrimination, to 
bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of their 
own choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers in 
respect to wages, hours of labor, and relations and conditions of 
employment... 96 

made the conference valueless to the workers. Employers were 
willing to concede the right of collective bargaining but they also 
insisted that “ no employers should be required to deal with 
men or groups of men who are not his employees or chosen by 
and from among them!” 97 In other words, they wanted nothing 
to do with labor unions. In normal times a discussion of the 
right of collective bargaining might have been waived until 
other questions had been disposed of, but in 1919 w T ith capital 
carrying on a campaign for the open shop, which, in spite of the 
stir created by the introduction of employer-employee represen¬ 
tation plans, meant the denial of the right of collective bargain¬ 
ing except on the employers’ terms, that w r as impossible. The 
neglect of that question by Gompers and his associates would 
have strengthened the opposition group within the ranks of 
organized labor. 98 

A second National Industrial Conference met at the call of 
the President on December 1, 1919. This time only seventeen 
representatives of the public attended, including Oscar S. 
Straus, Frank W. Taussig, George W. Wickersham, and Julius 
Rosenwald. Secretary Wilson was chairman and Herbert 
Hoover vice chairman. In agreement with the other members, 
Secretary Wilson decided to hold executive sessions in order 
to avoid publicity which would tend to limit the freedom of ex¬ 
pression of the members. In January the Conference published 
a preliminary report and requested criticisms and suggestions 
from the public. After receiving some suggestions, the Confer¬ 
ence reconvened on January 12. On March 6, it made its final 
report. 99 

96 Rep. Sec . Labor, op. cit., p. 13. 

97 Current History, op. cit., p. 196. 

98 Literary Digest, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

99 Rep . Sec. Labor, 1920, p. ^34. 
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It recommended the joint organization of management and 
employees for the prevention of industrial disputes and of ad¬ 
justment agencies to deal with them when they occurred. The 
plan adopted by the Conference was similar to the one Secretary 
Wilson presented to the first conference. It provided for a na¬ 
tional industrial board composed of three representatives of the 
public, of employers, and of employees appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent for six years, and regional boards, composed of represen¬ 
tatives of employers and employees. The jurisdiction of the na¬ 
tional and regional boards in industrial disputes was to be 
purely voluntary. The national board was to act as a court of 
final appeal, but neither the national nor the regional board was 
to supersede any joint wage commission or mediation boards 
already in existence. The Conference, also, made general state¬ 
ments concerning the right of collective bargaining, hours of 
labor, conditions of employment, child labor, women in indus¬ 
try, employment, and like subjects. 100 

Except for their educational value the conferences left no 
impress on the problem of industrial relations. They emphasized 
the great barrier still existing between organized business and 
organized labor on the vital question of collective bargaining. 
Both business and labor professed their allegiance to the prin¬ 
ciple, but disagreed on the method of making collective bargain¬ 
ing effective. Secretary Wilson’s proposal adopted by the second 
Conference was an elaborate adaptation of English practice 
which Gompers attacked because it was “ too reactionary ” and 
omitted “ the recognition of union organization in industrial 
relations.” 101 The elaborateness and political character of the 
machinery might lead, he feared, to compulsory arbitration and 
the prohibition of strikes. 102 

100 Ibid., pp. 236-69. 

101 Literary Digest, LXIV, 14, January 10, 1920. 

102 Ibid., citing John R. Commons; Felix Frankfurter, “The Second 
President’s Industrial Conference,” New Republic, XXII, 179, 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE RED SCARE 

The culmination of the post-war reaction was the crusade 
against radical aliens. Constitutional leagues, vigilante groups, 
war veterans, business interests, and the press united to save 
the country by suppressing all forms of liberalism. The more 
outspoken of the reactionaries would rid the nation of the 
“ Non-Partisan League, the so-called Triple Alliance in the 
State of Washington, the Pro-German Socialists, the closed- 
shop unions, the agitators, the malcontents, anarchists, Syndi¬ 
calists, revolutionists, traitors, the whole motley crew of Bol¬ 
shevists; and near-Bolshevists.” 1 To carry out these proposals 
radical organizations were proscribed by law, the rights of free 
speech and of public assembly were illegally suspended by public 
officials; duly elected members of national and state legislatures 
were denied their seats; and suspected alien radicals were de¬ 
ported. 2 An Englishman wrote of this period: “ No one who 
was in the United States, as I chanced to be, in the autumn of 
1919 will forget the feverish condition of the public mind at 
that time. It was hagridden by the spectre of Bolshevism.” 3 

Few were more “ hagridden ” than Attorney General Palmer, 
who believed that every Bolshevist was “ a potential murderer 
or a potential thief, and deserved no consideration.” 4 In justi- 

1W. J. Ghent, The Reds Bring Reaction (Princeton, 1923), p. 5, citing 
the Seattle Business Chronicle. 

2 Preston William Slosson, The Great Crusade and After , 1914-1928 (New 
York, 1937), p. 89; Literary Digest , LXIV, 19-20, January 24, 1920, contains 
comments pro and con on the ousting of five Socialist assemblymen in New 
York State. Almost weekly from November, 1919 to January, 1920, the 
Literary Digest carried an article on the deportations campaign; New 
Republic , XXI, 128, discusses the reelection of Victor Berger, ousted repre¬ 
sentative from Wisconsin. 

3 Slosson, op. cit. y p. 79, quoting from A. G. Gardiner, Portraits and 
Portents. 

4 Literary Digest f LXIV, 13, January 17, 1920. 
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fication of his conduct of the Department of Justice during this 
period, he told a Senate subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

I was shouted at from every editorial sanctum in America from 
sea to sea; I was preached upon from every pulpit; I was urged— 
I could feel it dinned into my ears—throughout the country to do 
something and do it now, and do it quick, and do it in a way that 
would bring results to stop this sort of thing in the United States. 5 

The editor of the Washington Post writing “ at Christmastide 
(when) old memories soften the heart ” was thankful that 
there was “ a good supply of ropes, muscles, and lampposts ” 6 
for those radicals who were honeycombing the country with red 
propaganda. A minister, probably moved by the same Christian 
spirit, wanted Bolshevists deported in a “ ship of stone with 
wails of lead, the wrath of God for a gale, and Hell for the 
nearest port.” 7 

A few newspapers and individuals withstood the clamor and 
pleaded that “ the law calmly and steadily applied to really 
formidable offenders will prove equal to the situation.” 8 
Justice Holmes wrote to the Harvard Liberal Club of Boston 
that “ with effervescing opinions, as with the not yet forgotten 
champagnes, the quickest way to let them get flat is to let them 
get exposed to the air.” 9 These and similar pleas, however, were 
lost in the general hysteria for eradicating what appeared 1 to be 
a malignant sore on the body politic. In 1921 the Attorney 

5 Homer Cummings and Carl McFarland, Federal Justice (New York, 
1937 ), PP- 428-9, Literary Digest , LXIV, 14. 

6 New Republic , XXI, 318, quoting the Washington Post . 

7 Ibid., XXII, 59, quoting Dr. John Wesley Hill, December 3, 1919. On 
December 17, 1919, General Leonard Wood paraphrased Hill’s statement in 
a speech. 

8 Literary Digest , LXIV, 14, January 17, 1920, quoting Chicago Daily 
News ; similar comments are reproduced on p. 15 of the same issue and 
pp. 19-20, January 24, 1920; and p. 38, January 31, 1920. 

9 New Republic , XXI, 250; in the same issue are excerpts from Professor 
Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., of Harvard and Judge George W. Anderson. 
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General reported with satisfaction that 10 states had on their 
statute-books anti-anarchy laws, 17 had criminal syndicalism 
laws, 24 had laws against membership in ultra-radical organiza¬ 
tions, 21 had laws against attendance at ultra-radical meetings, 
29 had anti-red flag laws, and others had sedition and sabotage 
laws. 10 

Into this maelstrom the Department of Labor was drawn by 
virtue of its jurisdiction in the deportation of aliens. According 
to the provisions of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
the Secretary of Labor was empowered to deport “ any alien 
who at any time after entry shall be found advocating or teach¬ 
ing the unlawful destruction of property, or advocating or 
teaching anarchy, or the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States.” 11 Also deportable were 
aliens who entered the United States within five years and at 
the time of entry were anarchists or believed in the overthrow 
by force or violence of the government, or who advocated the 
assassination of public officials, or who believed in the unlawful 
destruction of property. 

In the latter part of 1917 the lumber operators of the north¬ 
west tried to invoke the law against alien members of the Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World, but Secretary Wilson ruled that 
mere membership in the I.W.W., a legitimate labor organiza¬ 
tion, was not sufficient ground for deportation. Secretary Wil¬ 
son indirectly rebuked the lumber operators for trying to use 
the deportation act, not for its legitimate purpose of ridding 
the country of lawless individuals, but for intimidating the 
members of a labor organization. “ Even if some aliens are 
anarchists and lawless,” he explained, “ I see no justification 
in that for making the Department of Labor so.” 12 Frustrated, 

10 Annual Report of the Attorney General , 1921, p. 131. 

11 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1920, p. 74; Louis F. Post, The Deportation Delirium 
of Nineteen-Twenty (Chicago, 1923), p. 63; Post was Assistant Secretary 
of Labor at the time. His book is a defense of his administration of the 
deportation laws. He also wrote the account which appears in Rep. Sec . 
Labor , 1920, pp. 71-77. 

12 Post, op. cit. f p. 65. 
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the lumber operators induced Congress to amend the law, but, 
contrary to their expectations, the amended law was not made 
inclusive enough to bring within its terms the alien members of 
the I.W.W. The Act of October 16, 1918, merely removed the 
five-year limitation clause on the deportation of the aliens in 
the enumerated classes mentioned above. When new cases were 
presented against alien members of the I.W.W., Secretary Wil¬ 
son once more ruled against deportation. He said: 

We will not arrest, detain or deport, any alien, joining the 
“ I.W.W.”, but we will arrest and detail until we can deport, any 
alien, whether a member of the “ I.W.W.” or not, who is found 
advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property or 
advocating or teaching anarchy or the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States or of all forms 
of law, or the assassination of public officials, or who is in any 
manner subject to deportation under the immigration laws. 13 

To deport alien members of the I.W.W. because some officers 
acted lawlessly, as was seriously urged, would be, remarked Sec¬ 
retary Wilson, “ like deporting alien stockholders in a business 
corporation, for the rascalities of its directors and their stock¬ 
holding confederates.” 14 

The actions involving the I.W.W/s were only a prelude to 
the furore which accompanied the crusade against radical aliens 
the following year. In the midst of the depression and during a 
period of unusual industrial unrest marked by a large number of 
strikes, there occurred in April and again in June, 1919, a series 
of bombing outrages directed against government officials, 
judges, manufacturers, and clergymen in several cities. Among 
the government officials singled out by the perpetrators of the 
dastardly deeds were Attorney General Palmer and Judge 
Charles C. Nott of New York, whose homes were damaged, 
and ex-Senator Harwick of Georgia, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration, whose wife and maid were severely in- 

13 Ibid., p. 66. 

14 Loc. cit. 
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jured. Also, an explosion occurred in the rectory of a Catholic 
Church in Philadelphia. 15 

That more people were not harmed in May was due to the 
quick-wittedness of a New York postal employee whose suspi¬ 
cions led to the inspection of sixteen short-postaged packages 
containing bombs. Under ordinary conditions such an outbreak 
of apparently connected bombings would produce consternation 
among the people, but in 1919, with the haunting fears of revo¬ 
lution aroused by the internal disturbances and the Bolshevist 
uprising in Russia, it produced a panic. A frightened people as¬ 
sumed, and the newspapers and police encouraged the belief, 
that the bombings were part of a nationwide plot by radicals of 
the I.W.W. and Bolshevist varieties to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment. To save themselves from that fate they demanded the 
expulsion of all radical aliens and the suppression of the activ¬ 
ities of revolutionary organizations. In response to the clamor 
more than seventy bills were introduced in Congress to increase 
the power of enforcement agencies against radical aliens and 
anti-American organizations, and to bar the use of the mails 
and express in the distributing of seditious literature. The De¬ 
partment of Justice, in cooperation with local police and private 
groups, led concerted raids upon the headquarters of suspected 
radical organizations and upon the homes of radical leaders. 
The climax was reached in the raids of November, 1919, and 
January, 1920, when about 4,000 aliens were apprehended and 
sent to Ellis Island for hearings and possible deportation. 16 

15 Literary Digest, LXI, 9-11, June 14, 1919, pictures of the boombed 
homes and cartoons accompany the article; Post, op. cit. f pp. 36-50; New 
York Times, April 29, 1919, and June 3, 1919; Cummings and McFarland, 
op. cit., pp. 428-9. 

16 Literary Digest, LXIII, 15-16, 91, November 22, 1919; ibid., LXIV, 
143, January 17, 1920; ibid., p. 18, January 24, 1920; a discussion of the 
most notorious and drastic of the bills—the Starling, Graham, and Davey 
bills—may be found in ibid., pp. 11-13, February 7, 1920, the Davey bill was 
drafted by Attorney General Palmer; Cummings and McFarland, op. cit., 
pp. 429-30; a good summary from a conservative point of view is in “ Dealing 
with * Red 9 Agitators,” Current History, XII, 698-703. 
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Before the raids took place Attorney General Palmer, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary Post, and A. Warner Parker, a legal counsellor 
of the Bureau of Immigration, held a conference at which 
Palmer tried to persuade the Department of Labor to cooperate 
with him in his raids by issuing warrants for the arrest of 
aliens upon his certification that there was sufficient cause; but 
he “ must not be required to produce it.” Parker’s reply that 
such a procedure could not be followed because it was unconsti¬ 
tutional, ended the prospects of cooperation between the heads 
of the Departments of Justice and Labor. 17 

The Department of Justice, driven by the determination of 
the Attorney General, who might have been influenced by the 
experience in front of his home and also by presidential aspira¬ 
tions, found a way out. With the approval and active coopera¬ 
tion of Commissioner General Caminetti, who was in sympathy 
with the anti-red crusade, officers of the Bureau of Immigration 
carried out Palmer’s plans of issuing warrants without abiding 
by the formalities which were required by the rules of the De¬ 
partment of Labor. Even though the warrants required the 
signature of the Solicitor of the Department, who was acting 
for Secretary Wilson, the safeguards of the Department were 
disregarded. Since the large number of warrants presented to 
the Solicitor for his signature made it difficult for him to scrut¬ 
inize each one of them carefully, he relied on the assurances 
of the Bureau of Immigration that proof of probable cause 
existed in each case. 18 

Commissioner General Caminetti’s actions placed the De¬ 
partment of Labor in an equivocal position. Outwardly it ap¬ 
peared that the Bureau’s attempt to cooperate with the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice was being hampered by orders from above, 
when actually Caminetti was setting at naught the Department’s 
rules. Solicitor John W. Abercrombie, who supervised immi- 

17 Post, op. cit., pp. 56-57; Cummings and McFarland, op. cit., pp. 429-30; 
see also Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer , pp. 267, 274-5, 327 for charges 
of Caminetti’s duplicity. 

18 Ibid., pp. 68-9; Annual Report of the Attorney General 1919, p. 15, and 
ibid., 1920, p. 174. 
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gration matters for Secretary Wilson, became so annoyed with 
the inefficiency and arrogance of the Bureau officials in the 
handling of deportation cases that he took an extended leave 
of absence on March 6, 1920. Commissioner of Immigration 
Howe resigned in September, 1919, because the “ orders of the 
Secretary of Labor and agreements which . . . (he) had with 
him were ignored by bureau officials." 19 He suspected that 
Caminetti was deceiving not only him, but even Secretary Wil¬ 
son. Howe was subjected to violent criticisms. Accusations were 
made that under his administration of Ellis Island deportations 
were delayed unnecessarily, dangerous radicals paroled, gambl¬ 
ing and vice permitted to flourish, and the preaching of Bolshe¬ 
vism tolerated. Out of 60 aliens taken to Ellis Island for de¬ 
portation the Grand Rapids Herald asserted that only seven 
were deported; 20 and out of 697 arrested in 21 months “ only 
60 were actually shipped out of the country " 21 according to 
the Philadelphia Record. For this state of affairs Howe was 
blamed. The chiefs in the Department of Labor were equally 
responsible, the New York Tribune alleged, because “they knew 
perfectly well what he was doing " and “ kept him in office 
until Congress began to threaten to refuse an appropriation for 
his salary." 22 

After Abercrombie took his leave of absence supervision of 
immigration devolved upon Assistant Secretary Post. He also 
became at this time Acting Secretary since Wilson was ill. In a 
short time he was able to straighten out the muddle in the Bu¬ 
reau of Immigration by promptly disposing of the accumulated 
deportation cases, by eliminating the influence of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, and by changing the procedure in the adminis¬ 
tration of the deportation laws. In disposing of the 4,000 de¬ 
portation cases pending when he took charge, Post had to act 

19 Howe, op. cit p. 320. 

20 Literary Digest , LXIII, 17, December 13, 1919. 

21 Loc. cit . 

22 Ibid., p. 18. 
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he said, “ with extreme caution and the utmost accuracy ” be¬ 
cause “ detectives for the Department of Justice, law clerks in 
the Department of Justice, and politically alert members of Con¬ 
gress inspired by special interests, together with coadjutors in 
the Department of Labor itself, were vigilantly scrutinizing 
every case in which decisions were favorable to accused 
aliens. ,, 23 

In order to understand the furore which accompanied Post’s 
administration of the deportation laws, we must review the 
practices in vogue in the Immigration Bureau prior to his 
assumption of responsibility in immigration matters. Before 
the Act of 1903 the Commissioner General was empowered in 
exclusion cases to decide appeals subject to review by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury. Under the immigration law of 1903 
changes were made which deprived the Commissioner General 
of his appellate jurisdiction. He became merely a ministerial 
officer who transmitted exclusion cases to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. Despite this, he continued making recom¬ 
mendations in exclusion cases as though no change in law had 
taken place. No one objected to the practice, either because the 
change in law was considered merely a technicality without 
practical effect or because it was convenient for the Secretary 
to have someone brief the cases for him, thus relieving him of 
much work. This practice was inherited by the Department of 
Labor in 1913 and was applied in deportation cases as well as 
in exclusion. 

The Act of February 5, 1917, vested exclusive jurisdiction 
in deportation cases in the secretary by requiring that certain 
classes of undesirable aliens “ shall upon the warrant of the 
Secretary of Labor, be taken into custody and deported.” It 
gave the Commissioner General no authority whatever. He and 
his subordinates were merely to execute the orders of the Sec¬ 
retary in preparing deportation cases. However, the Commis¬ 
sioner General, following the practice in vogue relative to ex- 


23 Post, op. cit., pp. 169-70. 
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elusion cases, began to transmit deportation cases to the Secre¬ 
tary as though he had original jurisdiction. Each case had a no¬ 
tation: “ The evidence submitted and adduced establishes and 
the bureau finds that this alien is in the United States in viola¬ 
tion of law.” As long as this non-lawful assumption of author¬ 
ity caused no embarrassment to the Department, it was not 
questioned; but as the number of cases in which the Assistant 
Secretary, acting for the Secretary, disagreed with the bureau’s 
findings increased, he was placed in the unfavorable light of 
overruling them. As a consequence of this and, also, because 
the Commissioner General was notoriously inefficient and un¬ 
willing to make decisions, thus unduly delaying the dispatch of 
business, Assistant Secretary Post ordered the Commissioner 
General to cease using the notation indicating his findings on 
deportation cases. In its place an Advisory Committee was ap¬ 
pointed to review warrant and appeals cases. 24 

In a short time Assistant Secretary Post with the assistance 
of a secretary, a clerk, and a messenger disposed of the accumu¬ 
lated cases which had cluttered the work of the Bureau of Im¬ 
migration. The principles upon which Post acted in deportation 
proceedings were set forth by Secretary Wilson to the President 
in a letter defending Post. They were: 

(1) No person shall be arrested except upon sworn affidavit based 
upon information and belief. 

(2) No person when arrested shall be held incommunicado. 

(3) Every person arrested shall be entitled to counsel, immediately 
upon being taken into custody. 

(4) They shall be confronted with the evidence, and shall be 
permitted to furnish testimony and be heard in their own 
behalf. 

(5) Excessive bail shall not be required. 

Secretary Wilson added, “ these safeguards of American lib¬ 
erty having been provided, if it is then shown that any alien is 

24 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1920, pp. 71-4; Post, op. cit ., p. 163. 
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deportable under the so-called anarchistic laws, we will deport 
him with as little compunction as we would attack an invading 
enemy.” 25 

Deportation cases centering around membership in radical 
organizations attracted most of the unfavorable criticism of 
Post’s administration. In his decisions Post followed Secretary 
Wilson’s rulings that membership in the Union of Russian 
Workers or in the Communist Party was sufficient cause for 
deportation, but that membership in the Communist Labor 
Party, a secessionist group from the Communist Party, was 
not. The latter decision was a reversal of a previous one in 
which Secretary Wilson had placed the Communist Labor 
Party among the proscribed organizations. In many of these 
cases questions arose as to intent, especially when memberships 
were transferred wholesale from one organization to another, 
as occurred in September, 1919, during the split within the 
Socialist party. The principle followed by Post in such cases 
was that 

when membership in the unlawful Communist Party is to be in¬ 
ferred from transfer of memberships in a group from the lawful 
Socialist Party, facts must appear which will reasonably justify 
an inference that the alien has signed the application which the 
Communist Party exacts as a condition of membership. 26 

Another group of cases which caused unfavorable criticism 
concerned aliens who had withdrawn from the Communist 
Party. In these cases Post acted on the theory that if the with¬ 
drawal was genuine, the alien did not come 

any longer within the purview of the statute ... like a resident 
alien who has recovered from a contagious disease, an alien mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party who quits it under circumstances 
indicating good faith cannot be deported for having theretofore 
brought himself with the purview of the law by joining that party. 27 

25 Post, op. cit.y pp. 276-7. 

26 Ibid., p. 180; Rep. Sec. Labor, 1920, pp. 76-77. 

27 Post, op. cit., p. 182. 
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The large number of warrants for arrest, about 3,000, which 
Post cancelled and the relatively large number of aliens re¬ 
leased, about 400 out of less than 1,000 cases, brought Post 
under fire because of his apparent leniency to the aliens. His 
cancellation of 1,140 out of 1,600 warrants of arrest on charges 
of membership in the Communist Party was particularly crit¬ 
icized. Charges were made in and out of Congress that Post 
released fugitives from justice, that he was friendly to the 
“ reds,” that he unlawfully reversed decisions of the Bureau 
of Immigration, and that he deprived the Bureau of jurisdic¬ 
tion in deportation cases which lawfully belonged to it. A sub¬ 
committee of the House Immigration and Naturalization Com¬ 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Representative Albert John¬ 
son made a hasty investigation and reported its adverse findings 
to the House. The leaders of this clique wanted the House to 
pass a resolution of censure of Post and thereby cause his 
resignation. Before this strategy could be put into effect Repre¬ 
sentative Homer Hoch of Kansas introduced an impeachment 
resolution. This, of course, meant a hearing and, perhaps, a 
trial at which Post would have to be given an opportunity to 
answer the charges made against him. Representative Johnson 
was compelled then to go on with the impeachment resolution 
with unpleasant results. 28 

The hearings on the resolution which were held before the 
Committee on Rules proved a boomerang to Chairman Johnson 
and his colleagues who were pressing the impeachment resolu¬ 
tion. Post’s defense, prepared under the able direction of Jack- 
son H. Ralston, a lawyer of international reputation, Charles 
T. Clayton, former employee of the Department of Labor, and 
Frank F. Nesbit, aspiring member of the bar, was so masterful 
and forthright that, before the hearings were over, previously 

28 Hearings Before Committee on Rules, House of Representatives, 66th 
Congress, and Session (1920), “Investigation of Administration of Louis 
F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, in the matter of Deportation of 
Aliens,” pp. 6, 64, 247- 
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hostile Congressmen and newspaper editors became convinced 
of his innocence of the charges against him. 

The Spokesman-Review of Spokane, Wash., one of the un¬ 
friendly newspapers, wrote of Post’s defense: 

The impression created by Mr. Post was altogether favorable to 
himself. He calmly waited for his accusers to exhaust themselves 
before replying, and when he did there was a feeling in the room 
that he certainly had “ shoved something over ” on Attorney 
General Palmer, and that he had made some explanation necessary 
from the immigration committee of the House... “ Cancelling a 
deportation warrant,” Mr. Post said, “ is nothing more than find¬ 
ing a verdict for the defendant.” This information impressed the 
Rules Committee because the idea had been general that the cancell¬ 
ing of a warrant meant that an order was issued to free the alien 
after he was found guilty and ordered deported. 29 

Congressman Pou, who favored Attorney General Palmer’s 
crusade and who was unfriendly to Post, gave the coup de 
grace to the Committee’s hearings by announcing during his in¬ 
terrogation of Post: “ I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that my 
feeling is that in what you have done, speaking for myself, I 
believe you have followed your sense of duty absolutely.” 30 

On May 27, 1920, while the impeachment hearings were tech¬ 
nically still in progress, a committee of twelve lawyers headed 
by Dean Pound, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., and Felix Frankfurter 
indirectly strengthened Post’s case by publishing on behalf of 
the National Popular Government League a report on the ac¬ 
tivities of the Department of Justice, in the course of which the 
committee found that: 

American institutions have not, in fact, been protected by the 
Attorney General’s ruthless suppressions. On the contrary, those 
institutions have been seriously undermined and revolutionary un¬ 
rest vastly intensified. No organization of radicals acting through 
propaganda over the last six months could have created as much 

29 Quoted in Post, op . cit., p. 246. 

30 Ibid., p. 273. 
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revolutionary sentiment as has been created by the acts of the 
Department of Justice itself. 31 

An anti-climax to the hearings, which really ended on May 8 
when Representative Pou made his dramatic statement uphold¬ 
ing Post, came on June i when Attorney General Palmer ap¬ 
peared before the Committee at his own request to defend him¬ 
self and his Department against the charges made during Post’s 
testimony. In a 30,000-word statement Palmer made a “ labored 
and vicious attack upon Assistant Secretary Post that must long 
remain one of the curiosities of the Government archives ” and 
branded as a “ deliberate and unwarranted falsehood ” Post’s 
accusation that the Department of Justice used agents provoca¬ 
teurs . 32 Palmer accused Post of nullifying “ the purpose of the 
Congress in passing the deportation statute ” by setting “ at 
large among the people the very public enemies whom it was 
the desire and intention of the Congress to be rid of.” 33 

Upon the outcome of the impeachment hearings depended not 
only the fate of Assistant Secretary Post but that of Secretary 
Wilson as well. The condemnation of one meant the condemna¬ 
tion of the other. Assistant Secretary Post had acted in the 
supervision of the administration of the immigration laws in 
conformity with the principles of his superior who had given 
him his unqualified support. Before the hearings had begun in 
May, Assistant Secretary Post, in order to avoid embarrass¬ 
ment for the Administration, offered to resign, but he was dis¬ 
suaded from doing so by Secretary Wilson. To permit him to 
resign without doing so himself, Wilson explained, would mean 

31 Current History, op. cit ., p. 702; Post, op. cit., pp. 297-301; the other 
nine lawyers were Ernest Freund, University of Chicago; Tyrell Williams, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Frank P. Walsh of New York and 
Washington; Swinburne Hale of New York; David Wallerstein of Phila¬ 
delphia; R. Gratz Brown of Memphis; ex-Judge Alfred S. Niles of Balti¬ 
more; Jackson H. Ralston of Washington; and Francis Fisher Kane, ex- 
United States Attorney for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

32 New York Evening Post quoted in Post, op. cit., p. 271. 

33 Quoted in Cummings and McFarland, op. cit., p. 430; see also Current 
History, op. cit . 
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that his acts were contrary to the policies of the Department. If 
both resigned, the President would be placed in a dilemma be¬ 
cause, if he accepted the resignations, it would be interpreted as 
a victory for Palmer; if he refused to accept them, he would 
antagonize the powerful conservative interests behind Palmer. 
For these reasons Post had undertaken to defend himself, even 
though he had no money with which to pay for the counsel 
fees. 34 The failure of the impeachment proceedings made 
resignations unnecessary. 

During the “ deportations delirium ” of 1919 and 1920 Post 
must have recalled his prophetic warning of the dangers in¬ 
herent in the power vested in the Department of Labor to de¬ 
port undesirable aliens. He wrote in 1916: 

This extensive power has seldom if ever been seriously abused. 
But think of the power itself! Does it not seem like the old 
“ administrative process ” come again ? Replete with all the evil 
possibilities of that historic process, nothing more is needed for 
realization of those possibilities than the touch of an executive 
hand capable of grossly abusing lawful authority. 35 

34 Post, op. cit., pp. 240-241; Post received the money to pay for the 
expenses of the lawyers representing him from E. P. Gundlach, a friend. 
Ralston, one of the lawyers, had previously offered his services free, ibid., 
PP. 235-7. 

35 “Administrative Decisions,” p. 259. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE WORKERS’ DREAM FULFILLED 

When Secretary Wilson retired on March 4, 1921, he turned 
over to his successor, Janies J. Davis, a larger and more effec¬ 
tive Department of Labor than the one he had been given by 
Congress on March 4, 1913. To the four bureaus, Labor 
Statistics, Immigration, Naturalization, and Children’s, three 
new divisions were added during his administration, namely, 
the Women’s Bureau, the Employment Service, and the Divi¬ 
sion of Conciliation. A comparison of the Department’s per¬ 
sonnel and appropriations for the fiscal years 1917, just before 
the Department was expanded, and 1920, after the war emerg¬ 
ency services were dropped, shows that the Department gained 
slightly in both respects. Although the number of employees 
was more than halved, being reduced from 6,391 in 1919 to 
2,887 in 1920, the latter figure still represented an increase of 
651 over that of 1917. A similar situation prevailed with respect 
to appropriations. The greatest single decrease was in the Em¬ 
ployment Service, which lost 3,329 out of 3,704 employees in 
one year. The 375 employees it retained, however, were 375 
more than it had in 1917, when the Service was an appendage 
of the Bureau of Immigration. This comparison is not intended 
in any way to condone Congress’ action in destroying the 
effectiveness of the Employment Service or in not providing the 
Department with more generous appropriations for its services. 
The comparison is made to give a better representation of the 
actual condition of the Department in 1920 and to give Con¬ 
gress credit for at least maintaining it at its pre-war level. The 
complaints of the Department’s friends, especially the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, might easily give the opposite 
impression. 

Coordinating the heterogeneous bureaus brought together in 
1913 was beset by many difficulties. Two of the bureaus, labor 
statistics and immigration, were of long standing and had built 
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traditions which could not easily be modified to meet new con¬ 
ditions. To all intents the bureaus were independent agencies 
whose heads were appointed by and responsible to the President. 
With the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which enjoyed great 
prestige, the Department had no difficulty. Its activities were 
such that they could be related to those of the other bureaus. 
Their bearing on labor problems made the task easy. The Bu¬ 
reau of Immigration, for reasons we have mentioned elsewhere, 
was a problem for the Department of Labor, just as it had been 
for its predecessors, the Departments of the Treasury and of 
Commerce and Labor. Its size, overshadowing all other bureaus 
put together, made the task harder and took too much of the 
secretary’s and assistant secretary’s attention, which could have 
been used to better advantage in other activities. 

The Secretary’s failure to improve the service in the face of 
a greatly reduced immigration was due to his preoccupation 
with problems of mediation and employment and to his lack of 
control over the commissioner general who was appointed by 
and responsible to the President. Whether Secretary Wilson 
could have persuaded the President to retire the commissioner 
general, we do not know; there was little reason other than 
political expediency, to have retained him after he demonstrated 
his inability to execute the policies of the Department. Assistant 
Secretary Post redeemed the reputation of the Department and 
the Bureau by his forthrightness and courage in dealing with 
the unfortunate victims of the red crusade of 1919 and 1920. 
Post deserves credit for influencing Secretary Wilson from 
yielding, as did most of the conservative labor leaders, to the 
clamor of the people to deport aliens suspected of being radicals. 
“ He dared in a trying time to defy the forces of madness and 
hatred and greed that ” 1 threatened to overwhelm Americans. 

Enough of the activities of the Children’s Bureau were di¬ 
rected toward the extension of child labor standards that it 
earned a place in the Department of Labor. The foresight of 

1 Henry Raymond Mussey, “ Louis F. Post, American,” Nation, CX, 792, 
June 12, 1920. 
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Miss Lathrop in making studies of the effects of European re¬ 
laxation of child labor standards helped stem the tide against a 
similar occurrence here. Miss Lathrop also showed determina¬ 
tion when she induced the War and Navy Departments and the 
War Labor Policies Board to adopt the child labor standards 
contained in the invalidated Child Labor Act. 

t Of the three new agencies added to the Department during 
Secretary Wilson's regime, he was directly responsible for the 
Division of Conciliation and the Employment Service. These 
were his unique contributions to the permanent organization of 
the Department. The Bureaus had their useful functions, but 
they were not so intimately associated with labor. They might 
gather statistics, prevent the perversion of the immigration 
laws, encourage the Americanization of the foreign-born work¬ 
er, or arouse public opinion against child labor, but they did 
not act directly on the labor problems facing the worker in the 
sense that the conciliation and employment services did. That 
Wilson was correct in this emphasis hardly needs corroboration. 
It was not without significance that most of the employer op¬ 
position to the Department centered on these two agencies. 

Of the two, Secretary Wilson devoted most of his time and 
genius to the Division. He left the development of the other 
to his able Assistant Secretary. The maintenance of industrial 
peace was then the most important labor problem confronting 
government. Secretary Wilson had no doubt in his mind about 
it. In report after report he stated that first among the functions 
of the Department of Labor was the adjustment of industrial 
disputes. His opinion did not change even after eight years. 
In an official statement to the press on March 5, 1921, he said 
that the greatest problem facing the Department during the 
following twenty-five years would be the perfection of the con¬ 
ciliation work. There was nothing as important, he thought, 
as “ the promotion of a better understanding between the man 
who works and the man he works for." 2 The failure to accomp- 
plish this would mean the failure of the Department to attain 
its general object. 

2 Labor, II, 2, March 5, 1921. 
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With his background in which strikes and their settlement 
played such a vital part, it was natural for Secretary Wilson 
to concentrate his efforts on conciliation. A strike to Wilson 
was like a war to be undertaken with the full realization of the 
suffering it entailed. Mediation or arbitration on honorable 
terms, he believed, was preferable to a strike, even though a 
strike might result in the unconditional surrender of the em¬ 
ployers. He knew that unjust gains made at the expense of 
employers would not be permanent and would inevitably lead 
to recrimination at the first opportunity. 

In no other division of the Department were Secretary 
Wilson’s ideas more closely followed and in no other were the 
policies enunciated in his administration retained for as long 
a period by succeeding administrations. The Division of Con¬ 
ciliation, now the Conciliation Service, has not deviated from 
the strict adherence to his policy that mediation to be successful 
must be voluntary. Later experience has proved that the Divi¬ 
sion’s policy of not permitting its conciliators to act as arbitra¬ 
tors because it might destroy their usefulness was unfounded. 

The effectiveness of the conciliation work must take into 
account not only the fine work of the Division, but, also, the 
efforts put forth by the President on the advice of Secretary 
Wilson. Contrary to the general impression that President 
Wilson did not take advice, the record shows that he relied 
heavily on Secretary Wilson’s judgment. That President Wil¬ 
son intervened so often in industrial disputes was due largely 
to the Secretary of Labor’s influence. 3 The unfortunate deci¬ 
sion to invoke the injunction proceedings in the bituminous 
coal strike of 1919 was an illustration of what might have hap¬ 
pened more often with a less influential secretary. President 
Wilson was, it will be remembered, a sick man during that 
strike and decisions were made by others. One of the reasons 
which may have accounted for the President’s willingness to 
follow Secretary Wilson so readily on labor matters may have 

3 Berman, Labor Disputes and the President , op. cit. f p. 253. 
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been the latter's lack of aggressiveness—an attribute which 
some considered a liability. 

Second in importance only to the Division was the Employ¬ 
ment Service. Here the guiding spirit was Assistant Secretary 
Post, who, step by step, some faltering, but always moving for¬ 
ward, created an effective Employment Service out of the in¬ 
effectual Division of Information. It had a short, but spectacu¬ 
lar career. Post did not have at the outset the same grasp of 
the essentials of an effective employment service that Wilson 
had with respect to conciliation. The development, partly be¬ 
cause of this lack of knowledge and partly because of the lack 
of funds, had to follow a trial and error procedure. 

The Department of Labor acquitted itself admirably during 
the trying days of the World War. Without procrastination it 
brought all of its sources, limited though they were, to bear on 
the solution of the labor problems resulting from the shift to a 
war basis. When the burden of coordinating labor was assigned 
to it, the Department proved equal to the task. It was unfor¬ 
tunate that the Department was not permitted to enter on this 
work earlier. If it had been, it might have developed more fully 
the possibilities of gathering under one head all the labor 
activities of the government. As it was, the War Labor Admin¬ 
istration had less than a year in which to operate. Here, as in 
the peace activities of the Department, conciliation and em¬ 
ployment were the most important functions. However, the less 
spectacular activities, such as the training of workers, investi¬ 
gations, and inspection, were significant, not only for their 
contributions to the war labor program, but also for the oppor¬ 
tunity which they gave the Department of Labor. They brought 
within the purview of the Department activities which in normal 
times would not even be considered and served as examples 
of what should ultimately be included in a Department of 
Labor. 

The conflict of jurisdiction between the War Labor Board 
and the War Labor Policies Board was not resolved during 
the war because not enough thought had been given to the con- 
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tradictory character of the two agencies. Logically the Policies 
Board should have been created first. If it had, then the War 
Labor Board could have adopted its course in conformity with 
policies laid down by the former. As it was, the latter was 
created first because it appeared to be more urgent. As a conse¬ 
quence, its rulings became the policies of the government, rather 
than the application of the policies formed by others to specific 
situations. 

Though the Department passed through three separate 
phases, pre-war, war, and reconstruction, it never lost sight of 
its primary function, service to the wage earners of the coun¬ 
try. To serve the interests of the wage earners, summed up the 
philosophy of Secretary Wilson and Assistant Secretary Post 
in their conduct of the Department. They were not disturbed 
by charges that the Department was devoted to a particular 
class because they were “ aware of the prejudice against class 
legislation, as it ” was “ called whenever anything ” was done 
“ in the interests of wage earners.” 4 Their parting words to 
the President, as they completed the last report, were: 

From a dream of American wageworkers more than half a century 
ago, the Department of Labor, securely established and efficiently 
organized, holds its intended place in our National government— 
a truly American agency for promoting the prosperity of wage¬ 
workers in harmony with the just interests of all other workers. 5 

4 Hearings, National Colonisation Bill, H. R. 11329 (1916), p. 109, quoting 
Post’s testimony. 

5 Rep. Sec. Labor , 1920, p. 54; the Report was signed by Wilson, but 
prepared by Post, Miss Laura Thompson, Librarian of the Department to 
the author. 
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